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ACT I. 


SCENE I—/@ Palace. 


Enter Kine Henry VIII. and Carpinat Wotsey, apparently engaged in con- 
ference. 


King Henry. Speak plainly, Wolsey! and forget the King, 
It is the King commands. 

Wolsey. Well, then, my Lord, obedient to that duty, 
Which your behests impose upon your servant, 
Howe’er reluctant to divulge the secret ; 
°T is whispered that your foster brother, Suffolk, 
Rear’d at your side by your most gracious sire, 
Unmindful of those high and proud degrees 
That stand between his sphere and royalty, 
Has dared to fix his eye 





The author of this play, which is chiefly historical, nevertheless acknowledges 
many of the interesting portions of the plot to have been derived from a beau- 
tiful little work, written by Lord Normanby, bearing the same title. 
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The Prophet of St Paul's. 


What! Traitor, on the Crown? 


Nay, not the crown, my liege! and yet so near 
That it might seem a jewel of that crown, 
Whose loss would dim its lustre. 


God’s death, Lord Cardinal! thy priestly craft 
Is so engrafted on thy loyal stock, 

That, like the ivy, it o’ershadows it 

And eats the heart out. What dost thou mean? 
Equivocate no longer—speak thy fears. 


That jewel is thy sister, good my Lord! 
The peerless Princess Mary. 


Our sister! What—Suffolk would woo our sister! 
And they would wed! Pride and Humility 
Would be united! Ay, the blood of Tudor, 
Running to the lees, shall join in base commixture 
With the pool, the stagnant pool, that warms 

A vassal’s veins! 

What think you, Cardinal, which merits most 
The princess who resigns her royal sphere, 

Or the proud subject, who o’erleaps all duty 

And matches with his sovereign? 


Pardon, my liege! 
My thoughts, being dedicate to things above, 
Chastised by penance and austere reproof, 
Consort not with the play of youthful blood, 
And look, perchance, too sternly on those faults 
Which nature unreformed shall justify. 


Curse on this cant! dost nemo with a King? 
Thou prate of penance? Costly arrogance ! 
Speak next of poverty, while thy rich coffers 
Groan with the wealth that drains the Exchequer 
And beggars all the realm. No more of this! 


I am your Grace’s steward; what is mine 

Is wholly yours—nay, I, myself, am yours ; 

The only worldly treasure that I prize, 

And which with life alone I will surrender, 

Is the proud triumph of your royal favour, 

Which made me, and which keeps me what I am. 
Though Heaven knows I never sought preferment, 
Your gracious bounty has exalted me 

So near the throne, so far above desert, 

That it becomes not one who stands so proudly, 
—Yet ever mindful of his low beginnings— 

To scorn the Duke’s ambition. 

Nay, no evasion, my Lord Cardinal ! 

If not a lover, thou art still a statesman, 

Ready and ripe in Court diplomacy, 

And jealous of the glory of thy sovereign. 

Talk not of hearts—leave those to brainsick boys 
And wild romance. This is a State concern, 

It smacks of policy. Where kingly honour 

And royal faith frown on the base alliance, 

*T is treason to the realm. Speak, then, thy thinking. 


My Lord, since you enforce my poor opinion, 

I will no more withhold it; you shall read 

In my plain tongue a transeript of my thoughts. 
But, it is said, the noble pair have had 

A kingly warrant for their mutual love— 

That you, my liege! have seen, have sanctioned it. 
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Aing Henry. We sanction it! 
Sanction the union of the Swan and Raven, 
The Eagle and the Linnet. Sanction it? 
We sanction, too, the reverence to the throne, 
The attribute and awe of majesty ; 
But shall the fool, that bows before that throne, 
Upon this sanction straight usurp the chair, 
As the reward of his knee reverence, 
And plead the royal warrant ? 
If every knave build on his own construction, 
Then Death’s decrees shal] loose their bloody impress, 
And become passports to a regal banquet. 
Where és the aspiring Duke? 

Wolsey. For days, my liege! 
His absence has been noted from the Court. 

King Henry. Let him be absent. Brave De Longueville, 
The courtly envoy from puissant France, 
Proposes for the King, his royal master, 
Alliance with the Princess. By the Rood! 
The treaty shall be closed, aye, on the instant; 
She is no subject’s mate. Thou hast been secret; 
Be thou still secret; ere another day 
Shall run its course, my sister is betro I.’d, 
And Suffolk taught, that princes, like the stars, 
Were made to gaze at, by Earth’s vulgar eyes 
With awe and reverence—to worship not to wed. 
—Now to the Council. 

Wolsey. I attend you, Sire! 
Your Grace’s policy confounds my weakness. 

(Exit King Henry. ) 

Like the devout astronomer, who gazed 
With naked eye on the effulgent sun 
In close communion with these earthly planets, 
I am struck blind with light. 
Savoy’s proud princess, the fair Margaret, 
In lineage scarcely rivalled by the King, 
Was not too high, so Henry thought, for Suffolk ; 
And when, to captivate her haughty ey», 
A dukedom was conferred on humble Brandon, 
Fledged by that bounty, the aspiring youth, 
Now, like the falcon, circling in the air, 
Pursues another lure—and foils his master. ( Exit.) 


SCENE II.—4 Byestreet in-the neighbourhood of St Paul's, 
Enter the Princess Mary—muffled, and in a loose disguise. 


Princess Mary. °T is but one effort! This must be the cell — 
Which I have thus long sought, and sought in vain, 
Now found perhaps in vain, for what avails 
Prediction’s voice to such a wretch as I am, 
Unless to antedate the grief to come? 

To come! what grief can equal that I bear? 
What change can prove unwelcome to the heart 
That groans beneath the heaviest penalties 

That disappointed and perverted love 

Can heap upon it’—I will know the worst, 

If worse can still remain than what I suffer-— 
Wedded to a king—-not with my love, i. 
But ’gainst my plighted love. O hard condition! 
That makes the princely state, in wretchedness 
Supreme as well as pride. The humble hind, 
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Who toils and sweats from morn till eventide, 

Still sits supreme upon his bosom’s throne, 

In native majesty, and sways the heart 

To its own purpose, loves and is belov’d, 

And in the dear delights of mutual joy 

Looks down upon the worldly pageantry, 

The pride, the pomp, the tumult and parade 

That hide the anguish’d soul and drown its groans. 

1’1] think no more—thought thickens upon thought, 

And, like a dark and ravenous bird of prey, 

Gloats, while it gluts, upon the quivering heart 

To die of surfeit.—Doubts are worse than doom, 

And thus I draw the curtain of my fate, 

Betide what may! ( Knocks at the Door of the Hovel._) 
Prophet, (voice from within.) Daughter! approach—in dark disguise, 

Impervious to vulgar eyes; 

To me thy hidden griefs are known, 

To me thy future fate is shown; 

Approach, fair Dame! and learn from me 

The features of thy destiny. 


(Scene changes, and exhibits the Prophet of St Paul's, surrounded by all the 
necromantic and cabalistic symbols of his art.—A large volume open before 
him._) 


Princess Mary. Thou hast divined my purpose, holy seer! 
As well thou mightst—for what alas! could bring 
A hapless maiden to a cell like this, 
But the desire to learn from destiny, 
In whose dark volume, by report thou "rt skilled, 
How much remains—to suffer or enjoy! 
Prophet. What wouldst thou—that my science may unfold 
The secret motive of the life that’s past? 
The peril that o’erhangs the present moment ? 
Or the dark pages of Futurity? 
Past, present, future—all lie open here, 
Inscribed in characters of living light!  (peruses his Book. ) 
Mary of England! answer—what wouldst thou? 
Princess Mary. Canst tell my fate—and yet not tell my will? 
Prophets A woman’s will may change before I read it: 
Uncertain to herself, who else shall know it?— 
The veering winds shall baffle prophecy. 
Princess Mary. Thy science is a stranger to the Courts; 
It wears no royal livery, my good seer! 
Prophet. It wears the livery of Truth, fair Madam! 
The vesture of the starry court above, 
Where virtue reigns supreme and the free soul 
Owes fealty only to the Kine or Kines. 
Princess Mary, (letting fall her cloak._) Disguise is vain.—Behold me as I am, 
And as I would I were not, England’s princess! 
Thou knowst the present—speak, then, of the future— 
What of the threatened marriage ?—WShall it be 2 
Prophet. Stretch forth thy hand—nay, shrink not, gentle dame! 
1°ll yield it thee again—a moment past— 
Ah, couldst thou ever thus reclaim the truant— 
( Examines the hand.) 
This is a chaste cold hand—a virgin palm— 
Free from love’s impress; yet these crimson lines 
Bespeak a mutual pledge of secret love, 
Giv’n at York Terrace on Midsummer Eve, 
Neath the pale light of the attesting moon, 
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When first the vows of sacred faith were plighted 
And sealed with courtly lips on this fair palm. 
Nay, blush not, lady! the pure eye of Heaven 
Alone hath seen it.—The o’erruling fates 

Frown not upon the virtuous bond of hearts, 

But on the broken vow. 


*T is not yet broken, Father! 


Nay, but it shall be. 
Thy doom is fixed—and thus the record runs: 
( Reads the volume._) 

Changeful, cross’d and chequer’d doom, 

Varied, as an April day! 
Here are nuptials—there a tomb— 

Here is health—and there decay. 
Youth and age unite together, 
Youth may bloom—but age must wither. 

( Turns the page. ) 

On this mystic scroll are seen, 

Shadow’d by the hand of fate, 
‘Maiden mother—throneless queen,” 

Widow—in her wedding state! 
Here is sunshine—there a cloud, 
Here is mirth—and there a shroud; 
Ere the merry peal is rung 
The sad requiem shall be —/, 
( Turns the leaf again. ) 
Turn we to a brighter page— 
Youth no longer yields to age; 
Cherish’d by love’s balmy breath, 
Life eludes the grasp of Death. 
Broken vows once more are plighted, 
Sunder’d hearts again united. 
Thus, fair maiden, you behold 
Your destiny.— The tale is told. (Shuts the Book. ) 


Father, adieu!—thou hast wak’d thoughts within me 
Which might have slumber’d, and which should have died. 
For the sad service thou hast rendered me, 
Accept this poor requital, and should time 
Restore me to the blessings I have lost— 
Present thou, then, this Ring, and name thy boon, 
°T is thine—upon the promise of a princess. 
( Gives him a ring, and exit. ) 


SCENE [1l.—The Council Chamber of the Palace. 


King Henry. 


Wolsey. 


King Henry. 


Enter Kine Henry and CarpinaLt Wo.sey. 


Well, my Lord Cardinal !—What sayst thou now? 
The Lords in Council have approv’d the marriage, 
And Longueville, impatient to convey 

The welcome tidings to the ears of France, 

Has taken his departure. 

Thus do I crush the proud, presumptuous duke ; 

Is it not well, my Lord? 

Your Royal Will is ever well, my liege! 

With your poor servant;—yet what says the princess? 
What will say the Duke? 


Thus has the King said, 
And woe betide the princess or the duke 
That mars my Will!—Then say no more, my Lord! 
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Canst thou not see, when Kings are in the field, 
A subject’s proudest duty—is submission ? 


Enter ATTENDANT. 


The Lord of Suffolk craves your Grace’s ear. 


Let him approach. Now mark me, Cardinal! 
I’ll play the surgeon to the wily duke 
And probe him to the quick. 


Enter Surrouxk. 


Well, my Lord Suffolk! come at length to greet us, 
Though somewhat tardy, still with no reluctance, 
Upon this union with our Brother France! 

The bloody flag of war shall wave no longer; 

Our Sister bears the olive branch of Peace, 

A dovelike herald ’twixt contending foes ; 

And nations, who for centuries have struggled 
With mailed arms in death’s convulsive grasp, 
Shall now unite in the embrace of love. 

The princess, who combines the rose and lily, 

The emblems of opposing monarchies, 

Shall blend them into one. Is it not well, fair Cousin? 
It is not well, my Liege! 

Howe’er the state determine, ’t is not well 

To wed the princess to a sepulchre, 

A whited sepulchre of dead men’s bones! 

How now, young Lord !—do you dispute our will? 


I nor dispute, nor doubt your Highness’ will; 

That is omnipotent, and, as a subject, 

A loyal and a true one, I submit. 

But when your Grace holds parley with my thoughts, 
My thoughts must speak, and say it is not well. 

Body o’ me!—Hear you this, Lord Cardinal? 

This smoothfaced traitor bandies words with Kings, 
And champions France and England to the lists! 

It shall not be, my Lord!—it shall not be! 

The purpos’d nuptials do not meet thy favour! 

The monarch is too old—the dame coerced, 

And Suffolk’s is the age for love and law! 

Hark ye, m valiant Mars! the die is cast, 

Our Sister inn of France ;—and thou thyself, 
Unworthy of the honour we intend thee, 

That thou mayst burst in witness of her glory, 

Shalt swell the escort to the Gallic shores, 

With all the choicest chivalry and beauty 

Of this fair Isle. By day and night! my Lord, 

We will unlord you—and unhead you too, 

If you deny our pleasure.—Look, then, to ’t! 

Come, my Lord Cardinal, we would counsel with you 
Upon some urgent matters of the realm. 

Look to it, Suffolk! (Exeunt King and Cardinal. ) 


The die is cast; but Royal fate reprieves, 
Against its will, the victim it condemns. 

The princess’ escort! by my holidam! 

The King’s displeasure doth accord me more 
Than supplication ever could obtain ; 

Not sever’d yet—the heart still keeps its hold. 
I’ll be her escort; and with winkless eye 
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I’ll play the Dragon to the Hesperian fruit, 
And guard it, night and day. 


Enter Princess Mary. 


Lord Suffolk here ! 
Methought, I heard the King in loud discourse ; 
And now I find thee pale and fraught with rage. 
What has befallen, Charles ? 


What should befal, fair princess, to a wretch 
Whose sum of life is centered in one object, 
When told that object’s lost ? 

My Lord, I know it all—I grieve to know it. 

I share thy sufferings—more than share them, Suffolk ! 
The withered heart that throbs in this lone breast, 
And, like a captive bird, assails its bars, 

In frail and fruitless hopes of liberty, 

Attests the fervour of my love for thee. 

Say but the word, I’ll burst the golden bonds, 
And set the captive free. 

No more, my Suffolk !—We must yield to fate. 
All struggles are in vain; and now we part 

To meet no more—or meet as strangers meet. 


Not part, my princess! by the King’s commands 
My duty and my service still attend you: 

That hand, which thought to claim you as its own, 
In sacrifice devotes you to another. 

Oh, that the victim and the priest together 

Might offer up their blood! 

Thow art deputed—thou, to be my escort! 

It must not be—frail nature shudders at it. 

I’ll to my brother straight, and on my knees 
Revoke this base commission. 

And yield my life up to that brother’s fury. 
Thy life! 

What reasons canst thou urge against his will, 
His angry will ?—Thou canst not plead our love, 
Or thou betrayst the weakness thou wouldst hide. 
Hate will not be believed—for we have grown 
From childhood to maturity together, 

In constant and endearing sympathy. 

If thou wilt have it so, Ill to the King 

And brave the wasteful tempest of his passion, 
Expose my heart, assume the double guilt 

And pay the forfeit gladly with my blood. 


I would do more for thee—although thou shun’st me. 


Forgive me, Suffolk! I am wild with woe. 

Duty and love distract me—yet still hear me. 

If thou must be companion of my voyage, 
Remember thou art escort to a gueen— 

That the blue waves, which sever adverse shores, 
Are Lethe’s waves—oblivious of the past ! 

I must, perforce, remember— 

*Would they might swallow up the future too! 
Before we part, my Lord, another word, 

Which you will pardon, though it blurs your honour. 
Midsummer Eve—I blush not to remember— 
Ingenuous nature never was a crime, 

And scorns this crimson mantle which it wears-- 
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When first I listened to thy Je wn faith, 
And gave mine in return! Hast thou e’er named it? 


Named it, fair excellence? A thousand times— 
*T is the communion ’twixt my heart and me, 
The vital principle by which I breathe 

Each day o’ the year, each hour of the day; 
And every fleeting moment of each hour 
Linger upon that soul absorbing theme 

To prate of love and thee. 


I take thy answer, and I bless thee, Suffolk! 
Forgive the weak suspicion. Here we part. 
Tomorrow’s sun shall light us on our journey; 
And, until then, farewell ! 


Farewell, my princess, evermore farewell ! 


Remember! 
We part to meet no more—as we have met! ( Exit. ) 


Thus die the last gleams of a glorious day ! 
Thus fade hope’s visions and the charms of love! 
And all is dimness, darkness and the grave. 
What is the grave? A pillow of repose, 

Where all must rest, and never more awake 
To the world’s toil. Sinner and saint alike, 
Emperor and slave, king, peasant, lord and vassal, 
Pomp, poverty, humility and pride, 

Ambition, that disdains to tread the earth, 
And mounts among the stars—lo! here they lie! 
Empty distinction !—Honours, titles, power, 

Unite with meanness, beggary and shame. 

The grave alike receives them—while it mocks 
At the survivor’s grief, who, in his turn, 

Awaits the mandate which he now deplores; 
Others shall weep for him—and in thezr fall 
They shall be wept by others. Thus the world 
Moves onward in its melancholy march, 

One vast extended funeral, fraught with tears ; 
None cease to mourn, but those who cease to feel 
In the kind refuge of the grave’s embrace. 

And yet we shun it—shudder at our friend, 

Cling to the flitting phantoms that delude us, 

Build in the winds—confide upon the waves, 
Nor see the tempest that shall wreck our hopes, 
Nor dream of changing tides or hidden shoals, 
That lie beneath the smiling treachery 
Of ocean’s glassy surface! others sink—— 

We wonder—yet we fear not, though the storm, 
That blasts their hopes, increases in its rage, 
And thunders against ours. Let it rage on! 
Each, selfsecure, beholds its ravages 
Now here—now there—on every side of him, 
And rushes thoughtless—heedless on his fate. 


Enter Dorset. 


“ And rushes thoughtless—heedless on his fate!” 
How now, Dorset? 

An apt conclusion to thy homily. 

And fitting our condition. Hast heard the news? 
Heard all—my heart is full on’t. 


What! that thou’rt proclaim’d 
Lord Marshal in King Cupid’s expedition ? 
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I’faith, 1°11 change my shield, my valiant Duke; 
No more your couchant and your rampant Lions— 
A Heart transfixed—that’s the device for Dorset. 


I wear it ever—here within this bosom. 


Nay, nay, thou wilt relapse into a sermon. 
Wear it outside, for Gallic daws to peck at, 
For Gallic dames to wonder at thy faith. 

A rare commodity that needs eyewitness ! 
Months have rolled round since first in bonny France 
You played the gallant to the proud Savoy, 
The merry Mag—that coquetted with kings, 
And changed the crown into a willow garland. 
And now, the gay and dashing duke of Suffolk 
Is sad and grave as a church elegy. 

Is it remorse or love that moves you thus? 
If *t be remorse—lI "Il take the guilt upon me 
For half the rich enjoyment that incurred it. 
If it be Love—why Margaret’s gentle hand 
Shall soothe and heal her wounded cavalier. 


Death is the great Physician. 


True, my good Lord! We'll, therefore, call him last. 
When every other hope is tried—and fails, 

Women, you must confess, are the best nurses. 

But come, my Lord, I will not cross your temper, 
We’ll talk of this anon. The fleet awaits 

To waft us to the sunny shores of France. 

Yet one word-—Charles, 

Pray, have you ever read the Rape of Helen— 

How youthful Paris bore away the Queen 

And laid the basis of a ten years’ siege? 

How times are changed! now Priam plays the lover 
And England’s Helen rushes to his arms, 

While all the pride and pomp of chivalry 

Smile on the triumph of threescore and ten— 

The Rose of Spring clasped in the arms of Winter! 
The Aloe would befit his highness better— 

It blooms but once in every sixty years. 


Dorset,—no more of this, if thou dost love me. 


What! Mary, too—Margaret will not suffice. 
Egad, my Lord, you are a we ph hunter, 

A second Nimrod among royal game. 

Might I advise to furnish “out the trio, 

You ’ll take old Jane—the offcast Queen of Louis. 
Dorset, I say—I ’ve borne these ribald jests 
Beyond that point where patience is a virtue. 
Provoke my rage no longer.—’T is not meet 
That we should prattle of our inmost griefs : 
But there are depths within this wounded heart, 
Which, prob’d unskilfully, result in death 

To patient or physician.—Pray you, cease ! 


What, art thou chafed !—Nay, then, my valiant friend! 
Give me thy hand.—We I] talk no more of women, 
The winds and waves shall now our topics be; 

They ’re not more changeful, and less perilous— 

To Dover, then, my Lord! 


Nay, leave me, Dorset—if thou lov’st me, leave me! 
I will not fail you at the morning’s dawn, 

But now ’tis midnight, and my gloomy soul 

Holds her dark vgie~ond would be alone. 
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Ha! I perceive some haughty English dame 

Has snared brave Suffolk,—binds him in her toils. 
My Lord can’t stay—my lady must not go, 

And like a starling struggling to be free, 

Though still enamoured of his golden bonds, 

He wounds the patient ear of silent night 

By sad revilings against destiny ; 

In fitful mood now speaks of wounded hearts— 
Of wedded love—of absence, tears and groans. 
Confess, my Lord—I ’ve found your cloister’d grief, 
And know its penance. 


Well, have it as thou wilt—enjoy the fancy. 


Far better to enjoy the fancy, Suffolk, 

Than fancy the enjoyment,—Well then, adieu, 
Farewell—I should say—but we ’re half in France, 
And we must put our foreign manners on— 
Therefore adiew—my loved and loving lord. 


Good night, brave Dorset !—till the lark shall sing. 
(Exit Dorset. ) 

She bade me leave her—and in future deem her 

But as a friend.—So should she think of me, 

As if the ‘charter’d libertine,’’? the mind 

Could be subdued and taught forgetfulness, 

While each repulsive lesson would revive 

Love’s dear remembrance and confirm it more. 

*T is all in vain—the heart can never learn 

To throb by rule or shun what it adores. 

Friendship may swell to love and fill the soul, 

But love ne’er shrinks to friendship, till it dies. 

Extremes beget extremes and sometimes hate 

Usurps the throne of tenderness and joy, 

And riots in their ruin.—But true love 

Shudders at diminution as at death. 

Nay, it is death—the glowing heart is cold, 

Is cheerless, all its charms are lost, 

And from its former height it sinks, at once, 

To the low level of instinctive brutes. 

Hearts that have ever loved, as we should love, 

Will stoop to no abatement—no restraint, 

No change—no barter—but a soul for soul! 

Why cease to love—or cease to be beloved ? 

The Great Creator taught the breast to glow 

With generous emotion, and to cling, 

Close as to life, to sympathetic arms. 

What is the world without it, what the glare 

Of pride and pomp—of wealth and pageantry ? 

They cannot buy, vainglorious as they are, 

The least emotion that I feel for thee. 

Who is the richer then? The wretch that hugs 

His golden store and nightly gloats upon ’t, 

Or the warm spirit that shakes off its chains, 

—This clod of earth—and limitless, and pure, 

As Heaven’s own ray, sheds light and transport round? 


( Exit.) 
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CRITICAL DISSERTATIONS. 
Noumeer VI. 
By tue Rev. Dr Beastey. 


Havine, in our last number, defended one great drama of Shak- 
speare, (Macbeth) from the objections of Dr Johnson, and disallowed 
the advantages of his proposed emendations, we now proceed to fulfil 
our promise of attempting to obviate some very severe strictures of 
Voltaire upon the same author. This French philosopher is one of 
the most judicious critics, and most enchanting authors, whose works 
we ever read, and we never met with the productions of any infidel 
whom we so ardently desired to be a christian. He says everything 
with exquisite grace, wit and beauty, and in a manner peculiar to him- 
self. What was it that provoked a man of such genuine philanthropy 
and active benevolence, and who was ever ready to succour the op- 
pressed, and relieve the suffering to the utmost extent of his purse and 
his pen, to become so virulent an enemy to religion, and so unfair a ca- 
viller against the Bible, that blessed volume, which he must have known 
had done, and was still doing more good in the world than all the pro- 
ductions of human genius united? It must have been the abuses to 
which he saw christianity subjected in his own country, and those 
atrocious cruelties and persecutions which were practised under her 
sacred name. He always speaks with great respect and reverence of 
the Church of England; and, if we may judge from his repeated de- 
clarations, against christianity as it subsists in these United States, he 
never would have indulged the slightest exceptions, or even a whisper 
of censure and disparagement. With his undoubted capacity and dis- 
cernment, he ought to have better distinguished between the atrocious 
abuses of a system and its legitimate uses. How could he fail to per- 
ceive that a hierarchy, which could have perpetrated the horrid barba- 
rities that were exhibited towards the families of Calas and Serven, and 
towards the person of the Chevalier de la Barre, had lost every charac- 
teristic feature of christianity, and converted the sweet milk of the Gos- 
pel into the rankest poison to the human family? Such tragedies are 
the results of despotic power, and of a despotism, the edge of whose 
sword has been whetted by the subsidiary force of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, while the hand and heart of those who wield it are rendered cal- 
lous and remorseless by bigotry and superstition. Whatever may have 
been the causes which led Voltaire, that extraordinary man, to indulge 
such envenomed hostility to christianity, it is certainly a circumstance 
to be greatly regretted by the scientific and literary world, as well as 
by the friends of freedom and humanity. Whether it be that in the 
commencement of his career, his mind had not been so embittered 
against the religion of his country, as it was afterwards by ill treatment 
and persecution, certain it is, that one half his productions, and espe- 
cially his dramatic works and the able criticisms usually appended to 
them, are not only free from all exception on this score, but embrace a 
great and most agreeable variety of interesting disquisition. Never 
have we found the maxim, fas est ab hoste doceri, more emphati- 
cally applicable to ourselves, than in the perusal of the works of this 
writer, as by none has our taste been more improved, our literary infor- 
mation more largely extended, our antipathy to bigotry, intolerance 
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and persecution more confirmed, and our attachment to the cause of 
humanity, equal government, and unbounded freedom of thought and 
action more fostered and corroborated. It would have been fortunate 
for his claims upon posterity as a writer and philosopher, if he had fol- 
lowed the examples of Newton, Locke, Clarke and Swift, whom he so 
greatly admired, and discovered more moderation, temperance and dis- 
cretion in his efforts at reformation, and in the dissemination among his 
fellow-citizens of the principles of sound science and pure christianity. 
In this way he might have gradually eradicated pernicious prejudices, 
rectified prevailing errors without throwing the State into convulsion, 
and have meliorated tyrannical institutions without filling the land with 
those tragic scenes of violence, massacre and blood that afterwards en- 
sued and filled all Europe with horror. 

But, without further preliminary reflections, let us proceed to state 
the objections he has alleged against the great English dramatist, and 
endeavour to refute them. We shall begin with the strictures he in- 
dulges against Shakspeare, in an excellent dissertation upon tragedy, 
prefixed to his Semiramis, and dedicated to Cardinal Quirini, Bishop 
of Brescia and librarian to the Vatican. When we wrote our last dis- 
sertation, we had never seen this treatise of Voltaire, although we had 
read to the fiftieth or sixtieth volume of his works; and, of course, were 
not aware that in the doctrine we maintained in regard to the introduc- 
tion of ghosts and witches, or this kind of supernatural machinery, into 
tragedies, we had in our favour the authority of so good a critic. In 
this dissertation, however, he undertakes a formal defence of the at- 
tempt he had made in his Semiramis, to introduce the ghost of Ninus, 
emerging from his tomb to communicate to the queen and her courtiers 
the intelligence that she was about to commit incest, by marriage with 
her own son, and to bring her to just punishment for the murder she 
had previously perpetrated upon himself. The Parisian literati had 
objected to this attempt to introduce a ghost upon the stage, as a pue- 
rility unworthy of an enlightened age, and practicable only in days of 
ignorance and superstition. Against these allegations, Voltaire vindi- 
cates his piece with ability and success, as to the general doctrine, al- 
though we cannot think that, in that tragedy, he has employed this in- 
strument for awakening terror and remorse, with sufficient skill and 
address. While the propriety and advantage of resorting to this expe- 
dient in dramatic productions is allowed to rest upon popular sentiment 
and to have its foundation in the principles of human nature, and, of 
consequence, is not deemed by us illegitimate in the most enlightened 
period, yet we should take especial care, in attempts of this kind, ex- 
actly to conform in all respects to the popular belief. This is a cir- 
cumstance in which Shakspeare discovers wonderful acuteness and ad- 
dress. ‘This tragedian selects situations and circumstances of conceal- 
ment and mystery as suitable to the introduction of such superhuman 
and aérial personages, in conformity with vulgar credulity, except in 
cases of mere spectral visions or apparitions, as when the ghost of 
Banquo appears to Macbeth. It is a barren heath upon which the 
witches practice their diabolical arts ; and the ghost of Hamlet appears 
upon the platform of a fortification at Denmark, at midnight, and to a 
few sentinels, amidst profound silence, where the ideas of terror and 
danger, connected with military preparations, lend aid to those of dark- 
ness and silence, to awake the mind to superstitious horrors, and the 
perception of supernatural visions. But Voltaire brings the shade of 
Ninus into the midst of a Council, composed of the Queen and her 
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ministers, at a time and under circumstances in which no preparation 
had been made to dispose the minds of the beholders to superstitious 
horrors. The vicinity of the assembly to the tomb of Ninus, and the 
mystery which had always hung over the fortunes of Arzace or Ninias, 
cannot be regarded as sufficient apology for so bold an outrage upon 
probability, which could excite nothing but laughter among intelligent 
men, since, in the presence of others, mankind feel their minds fortified 
against superstitious fears. ‘The murmurs of the wits of Paris, there- 
fore, in this case, arose more from the unsuccessful attempt of the tra- 
gedian, and his unskilful conduct of the piece, than from any abstract 
considerations of scepticism and incredulity. 

One of the grounds of justification assumed by Voltaire, besides a re- 
ference to the practice of the Greek authors, is an appeal to the autho- 
rity and example of Shakspeare, who, he alleges, had succeeded in in- 
troducing the ghost of Hamlet with great effect upon the English stage. 
‘*From the times of the Emperors,’’ says he, ‘‘the Romans did not believe 
in resurrections from the dead, and yet the younger Pompey calls up a 
ghost in the Pharsalia of Lucan. The English, assuredly, no more 
believe in these revivals than the Romans; nevertheless, they witness 
daily with satisfaction, in the tragedy of Hamlet, the ghost of the 
King appearing upon the theatre, on an occasion not unlike that in 
which they beheld at Paris the spectre of Ninus. I am far from justi- 
fying in all respects,’’ he continues, ‘‘ the tragedy of Hamlet, which is 
gross and barbarous, and would be tolerable only to the most vile po- 
pulace of France and Italy. Hamlet becomes an ideot in the second 
act, and his mistress in the third; the Prince slays the father of his 
mistress, pretending to kill a rat, and the heroine casts herself in a river. 
A grave is dug upon the theatre; the gravediggers, holding in their 
hands the skulls of the dead, indulge in jests worthy of themselves ; 
and the Prince replies in pleasantries as abominable as theirs. During 
this time, one of the personages achieves the conquest of Poland. Ham- 
let, his mother and father-in-law drink together upon the stage. There 
is singing, quarrelii.g, fighting and slaying around the table. It would ap- 
pear as if this work were the production of the imagination of a drunken 
savage. In the midst of these gross irregularities, however, which, to 
this day, render the English theatre absurd and barbarous, we find in 
Hamlet, by a singular anomaly, strokes the most sublime and worthy 
of the greatest geniuses. It would seem as if nature had sported her- 
self by assembling together, in the mind of Shakspeare, all that we can 
imagine of the most powerful and great, with all that vulgarity, without 
wit, could produce the most low and detestable.”” Such are his stric- 
tures, and it is difficult to conceive, in perusing them, that Voltaire 
could have sufficiently understood the English language to enter into 
the spirit of Shakspeare, or that his mind was not so imbued with pre- 
judices as to have unfitted him to form a just estimate of his produc- 
tions. We shall, in future, prove from some of his attempts at a trans- 
lation of Shakspeare’s works into French, that he did not comprehend 
the force of his expressions, and missed the finest shades of thought 
conveyed by them. At present we confine ourselves to a considera- 
tion of his capital exceptions to the plan and conduct of his drama. 
He has given us no reasons for his animadversions upon the changes 
which take place in the character and deportment of Hamlet and Ophe- 
lia. His decision, therefore, resolves itself into a mere matter of 
taste; and the real insanity of Ophelia, and indignant, though feigned 
madness of Hamlet, seein to have been offensive to him merely be- 
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cause the French tragedians, with whose writings he was conversant, 
were not in the habit of dealing in such violent conflicts of the passions. 
It is impossible to conceive anything more natural than the madness 
of Ophelia, or more plaintive and touching than her whole subsequent 
language, conduct and mode of death. Why should she not have acci- 
dentally drowned herself in a brook? What want of dignity was there 
in this manner of terminating her life? After her reason was overthrown 
by the shock to her moral feelings, occasioned by the news of the sud- 
den death of a father, murdered by a favoured lover, why, amidst the 
endless fantasies which took possession of her mind, should she not 
be dallying with her own life over a brook of water, and perish in her 
sorrowful amusement? Would it have been any better to have brought 
her in despair to such an end as that of Portia, and made her swallow 
fire, to escape from a life that had become intolerable? 'The moral les- 
son, in this case, would have been much less effective. Her meek and 
quiet suffering speaks volumes in favour of a patient submission to Di- 
vine Providence. And, as to the feigned madness of Hamlet, it is rea- 
dily conceived as the resource from suffering of a proud and lofty mind, 
stung with a sense of shame at the untimely marriage of his mother 
with his uncle, who thereby soiled herself with the guilt of incest, and 
a consciousness that his own succession to the empire was retarded by 
the match, and, above all, with the agonizing suspicion that the mother 
and uncle had conspired together to bring his father to an untimely 
grave. He felt that it was his duty to avenge his father’s death by de- 
manding blood for blood, but recoiled from becoming the executioner of 
a near relative, and still more of a parent, and, sometimes, even thought 
the alternative preferable to take his own life, but from this step was 
deterred by religious scruples. In this confusion, agitation and distrac- 
tion of mind, unsettled in his purpose, and yet anticipating some dread- 
ful catastrophe, pulling in resolution as to the course he should pursue, 
and torn with conflicting passions, had Hamlet possessed the constitu- 
tion of some men, the result to him would have been a moody melan- 
choly brooding over schemes of murder. But, in a mind so elastic as 
his is represented to be, these emotions led to an excitement, which, 
while it gave birth to pregnant speeches and pithy remarks, found some 
relief for itself in a frenzied and forced merriment and foolery. A finer 
exhibition of natural feeling can hardly be imagined, than that by which 
Shakspeare has displayed the varied emotions of Hamlet in these try- 
ing circumstances. M. Voltaire must have lost sight of all these con- 
siderations, when reflecting so harshly upon this great performance. 
Accustomed to the regular plans, the polite conversations, and the more 
subdued passions of the French metropolis and the French drama, 
these uncontrolled movements of the mind and volcanic eruptions of 
feeling were unintelligible to him. This effort was to reach an eleva- 
tion in the dramatic art, from which the best French tragedians keep at 
a remote and humble distance. It is like the courtiers and scientific 
men who surround a sovereign in peaceful times, wondering at the pas- 
sions and animadverting upon the madness of the different competitors 
for empire, amidst the civil dissentions in Rome, when Cesar and 
Pompey, Sylla and Marius were figuring upon the stage of action. 
The conflict of passions, in such instances, like the jarring of the ele- 
ments in the skies above us, is incomprehensible to them. 

The digging of a grave upon the theatre, and the pleasantries and 
fooleries of the gravediggers, are the next topics of invective to Vol- 
taire. As to this peculiar scene, there can be no more just ground of 
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exception to it, than to many others usually represented upon the stage, 
as it is sufficiently solemn and impressive for tragedy, entirely suited 
to the tenour of the emotions intended to be awakened, and, as to its 
moral effects, no one can fail to perceive that it is highly salutary. How 
could the poet more strongly have depicted to us the miseries which 
are the offspring of vice, the vice of the King and Queen, than thus to 
have placed before our eyes the burial of the second victim to it, spring- 
ing out of the sacrifice of the first, an innocent and beautiful female, 
whose opening prospects, bright as they were, had been blighted for- 
ever by an unexpected and dreadful casualty? Is there any man of 
taste, accustomed to English habits and manners, who would wish this 
portion of the drama omitted at least in the reading, if it might be with- 
out material injury in the representation? And as to the mixture of the 
comic with the tragical in this transaction, it is sufficient to observe, that 
it is not only conformable to the usual series of events in human life, but 
an occasional allowance of it may be recommended by a consideration 
drawn from the philosophy of our nature, that the mind passes readily 
into a higher state of excitement by the pathetic, when it has been pre- 
viously awakened from its dormant condition by the agreeable irritation 
of the comic, or by anything which inclines it to laughter. The dull 
uniformity of solemn and tragical scenes stupifies the mind, when pro- 
tracted through a whole performance, and the catastrophe is beheld 
with less emotion. Upon the whole, therefore, we cannot but avow, 
that we have always felt ourselves elegantly entertained by the ludi- 
crous sophistry and solecisms of the gravediggers, as well as instruct- 
ed by the more grave and moralizing reflections of Hamlet and Hora- 
tio, and all those incidents at the funeral with which the scene is con- 
cluded.—Nor, bye-the-bye, since no portions of Shakspeare are with- 
out significance, should we forget the admonition furnished by the surly 
priest, in refusing funeral honours to the innocent deceased, to be care- 
ful not to allow our zeal for religion to degenerate into a narrow bigotry 
and superstition, and deny the last rites of the church to the claims of 
humanity. Let us not, except when the public good imperiously exacts 
it, refuse that privilege to our fellow men which dogs enjoy, the privi- 
lege of dust to spread over dust. Never does religion present to man- 
kind a more unamiable and disgusting aspect, than when her dictates 
are brought in collision with the best and most generous sensibilities 
of the heart. 

The next animadversions upon the works of Shakspeare by Vol- 
taire are found in a letter written to the French Academy in 1776, and 
were occasioned by a recent translation of this English dramatist into 
the French language, in the preface to which, high encomiums had 
been bestowed upon that writer, insomuch that he had been called 
‘“*the Divinity which had created the sublime art of theatrical compo- 
sition, and whose hands gave it both existence and perfection.”” These 
high panegyrics, Voltaire thought, threw disparagement upon the great 
French authors, who had excelled in this art, and he discovers no small 
share of dissatisfaction and resentment. He attacks the pretensions of 
Shakspeare with great bitterness and virulence, and must have afforded 
the learned members of the Academy no small amusement at the ex- 
pense of this inimitable poet and philosopher. But what are we to 
think of the justice and integrity of that critic, who, in speaking of the 
merits of the Julius Cesar, could pass over all its surpassing excel- 
lencies, and confine his attention solely to the language of the few la- 
bourers of different occupations, who are introduced into the first scene, 
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and to one single faulty sentence of Cesar himself? What shall we 
say of him, who refers to nothing in the Othello but the obscenities 
uttered by Iago and Roderigo at the house of the Venitian senator, Bra- 
bantio; in Romeo and Juliet, but to the smutty conversation between 
Gregory and Sampson; in Macbeth, but to the jests of the doorkeeper in 
Macbeth Castle; in Lear, but to the introductory dialogue between 
Kent and Gloster; in Henry Fifth, but to the blunt and uncourtly lan- 
guage of the King in his addresses to Catharine, daughter of Charles 
the Sixth? This is, indeed, to bring the spots in the sun as a proof of 
the want of beauty and magnificence in that luminary. Neither can 
we perceive, after all, that these blemishes in Shakspeare are any 
more reprehensible, or more liable to the charge of indelicacy and in- 
decorum than those passages of Moliere, in which, upon one occasion, 
Tartuffe conducts a criminal intrigue with another man’s wife upon the 
stage, and acts with great indecency; or, on another, when the apothe- 
cary appears with his clysterpipes in the presence of the audience, and 
proposes an immediate exercise of his art upon the body of his patient. 
Each nation has its habits of indecorum as well as refinement, if I may 
speak that to which it becomes so familiarized, that it no longer beholds 
them with disgust, and as Shakspeare lived in an age of no great fastidi- 
ousness in regard to obscenities in speech, and indecency in deportment, 
these faults are rather the products of his age than of his genius, which 
has conveyed to us their faithful transcript. It is not to be doubted, 
that Queen Bess listened, without the least offence, to the coarsest 
language and most villainous similes of John Falstaff and his com- 
panions. She furnished sufficient evidence of this assertion, when, as 
is known, at her instigation, he was induced to compose his ‘* Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” in which that redoubtable hero of debauchery and 
the bottle was exhibited in love, or rather as much a lover as such a pro- 
fligate wretch could be. Let us now proceed to a more minute exami- 
nation of the objections alleged against Shakspeare by this French 
critic, and endeavour with perfect impartiality to test their correctness 
or fallacy. 

He first repudiates that passage in the Julius Cesar, in which Cesar 
says to those who were discouraging him from going to the Senate- 
house, on the ides of March; ‘danger knows full well, that Cesar is 
more dangerous than he. We were two lions littered in one day, and 
I the elder, and more terrible.’”? We do not think this sentiment un- 
natural at such a time, but we allow it is a conceit, farfetched and ab- 
surd; and, therefore, we deliver it into the fangs of the critic to be 
crushed at his pleasure. It is a tare among the number of those which 
sprang up with the fruits of a fertile genius. But what have occasional 
images of this kind to do with our estimate of the merits of him, who 
produced this admirable tragedy? We might as well undervalue the 
most productive farm to be discovered upon earth, because weeds will 
sometimes spring up in the soil, as well as wholesome grain, or a mine 
of richest gold because some alloy is mixed with the pure ore. 

Speaking of the French translation of Julius Cesar, Voltaire next 
says, “Il copie fidellement son médeélle, je l’avoue, en entroduisant sur 
la theatre des charpentiers, des bouchers, des cordonniers, des Save- 
tiers, avec des Sénateurs Romans; mais il supprime tous les quolibets 
de ce Savetier qui parle aux Sénateurs. II ne traduit pas la charmante 
équivoque sur le mot qui signifie ame, et sur le mot qui veut dire 
semelle de souliers. Une telle rétiance n’est-elle pas un sacrilége 
envers son Dieu ?” 
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Here we see that the objection of our critic aims at the practice preva- 
lent in England, and almost excluded from the French drama, of intro- 
ducing upon the stage persons of humble occupations, and allowing 
them to speak the vulgar dialect. ‘Then, in the solution of this ques- 
tion, we have to decide upon the comparative merits of the French 
mode of conducting a tragical plan, in which a few personages, usually 
ten or twelve, appear in the scenes, relate all the facts and promulge 
all the sentiments; and, that of Shakspeare, in which a great variety of 
characters is displayed, a wide and comprehensive picture of life and 
manners is spread before the eye, and we are entertained, not only with 
the grand adjustments and operations of the machinery in the piece, 
but with the minutest actions of its subordinate part. ‘To our taste, the 
decision in favour of Shakspeare’s plan is by no means difficult, and 
the execution of such a task infinitely more arduous. ‘To form a simple 
plot, although interesting, introduce a few actors upon the stage to con- 
duct it, and during its progress to utter some excellent sentiments, and, 
at last, conduct affairs to a tragical or comic issue, as do the French 
writers, appears to us but an inferior effort of genius, when brought in 
competition with the wide scope and comprehensive survey of life and 
manners in which Shakspeare has so signally succeeded. The one 
exertion of talents, when compared to the other, is like the execution 
of the portrait painter, who draws faithful likenesses of individual men, 
when placed in competition with the great paintings of Raffaelle, Mi- 
chael Angelo or West. In fact, whether it be the result of early preju- 
dice or not we are unable to say, but we cannot but regard the finest 
French tragedies, those written by Corneille, Racine and Voltaire, when 
placed in comparison with those of Shakspeare, like the compositions 
of a promising youth, just released from collegiate study and discipline, 
with a mind tolerably stored with ideas, images and striking sentiments, 
when compared with the most finished productions of the greatest 
writers. As connected with these circumstances, Voltaire labours hard 
to prove the necessity and expediency of French rhyming, in order to 
give dignity and beauty to their dramatic pieces, but to us it has always 
appeared a most unnatural restraint, and most insupportable absurdity. 
It is sufficiently difficult to conceive that men should speak to each 
other in regular numbers, in their calmest and most dispassionate mo- 
ments, but that they should not only express their sentiments in mea- 
sured periods, but should so conduct their conversations, that the end 
of each line should chime with the preceding, and this, too, when the 
mind is supposed to be tossed in the whirlwind of the strongest pas- 
sions, and, moreover, that when one dialoguist has concluded his speech 
without making out his rhyme, another, in his reply, should turn his 
attention to the harmony of his last line, and complete the similarity 
of sound for him, does present itself to our mind as one of the most 
constrained, unnatural and vicious practices to which any people was 
ever reconciled. It is astonishing that any nation, much less so polished 
and educated a nation as the French, should ever have endured it. It 
will forever prevent their dramatic writers from furnishing the most 
faithful pictures of life and manners, and from excelling in the noblest 
efforts of tragedy. ‘They might as well expect the human body to 
move with the same ease, grace, agility and elegance, when loaded 
with irons, as without them. Custom may reconcile us to all the 
freaks and absurdities of fashion, but, at the same time, it is not to be 
desired, that in producing this modification of taste and feeling, it may 
rob us of many of our natural and highest enjoyments. 

VOL. V.—=-NO. XXVIII. 
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The custom of Shakspeare to introduce such a vast variety of cha- 
racter, high as well as low, vulgar as well as polished, is recommend- 
ed, too, by the consideration, that it furnishes a welcome relief to the 
heart panting under the effects of tragical events, and by affording it an 
agreeable ventilation amidst the heats of strong emotions, cools and re- 
freshes it, and prepares it for higher delight, when the moments of 
sympathetic sorrow shall return. When the same strings in the bosom 
are too long played upon by the pathetic, they either cease to vibrate, 
or move slugglishly. We venture, therefore, to assert, whether Shak- 
speare, who was guided by the simple impulses of nature alone, 
thought of it or not, that the scenes of pleasantry and amusement, 
which precede his most tragical events, do prepare our minds more 
pungently to feel them. This is the reason why the services of the 
church and discourses from the pulpit are sometimes listened to with 
a sensation of languor and drowsiness, which even the best and most 
intelligent persons find it difficult to resist. ‘The uniform and unvaried 
solemnity of these performances oppresses the spirits, wearies the at- 
tention, and lulls into repose the most active minds, and renders consi- 
derable effort necessary to keep up that lively interest, which is de- 
manded by the decorum to be observed in the houses of worship. 
To overcome this tendency, the celebrated Whitfield is said, some- 
times, to have resorted to the experiment of awakening laughter in his 
discourses, at proper opportunities; an experiment by no means to be 
commended in ordinary pulpit orators. 

We leave the obscenities uttered by Iago, at the door of Brabantio, 
the Venetian Senator: those of the doorkeeper in the castle of Mac- 
beth, at the time he delivered that significant speech, about those who 
go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire: those which passed 
between Henry the Fifth and his mistress: Catharine and her nurse ; 
and all others of a similar description, to be estimated by readers ac- 
cording to their several judgments, wishing that the barbarous taste of 
the times had never tempted our immortal Bard to soil his admirable 
productions with any such blemishes. We discern in them the mirror 
held up to nature, and the very form and pressure of the language and 
manners of the times, but they are a language, style and manner, with 
which we have no desire to become acquainted. Let us proceed, with 
the remaining charges exhibited against our dramatist by his French 
rival. If other writers are more chaste, they fall infinitely below the 
Englishman in interesting properties. 

The anachronisms of which he is accused, in alluding to the employ- 
ment of cannon in celebrating feasts in Denmark, before the invention 
of gunpowder, and Hamlet’s speaking of Christ before the Danes be- 
came Christians, we place among those faults found with his works, in 
regard to his violations of the rules of Aristotle, about the unities of 
time, place and action. ‘That a proper attention to these rules will be 
advantageous in dramatic writing, there can be no doubt among those 
who are skilled in the principles of human nature, and the sources from 
which our pleasures are derived. But there can be as little doubt, that 
a slavish adherence to them would not only uselessly embarrass writers, 
but lead to greater violations of nature, than their breach. ‘The mind 
of man is so subtle in its structure, and rapid in its flight, that where 
the outlines of the tale may be connected into one whole and coherent 
action, it can readily pass without distraction from time to time, place 
to place and event to event, and not lose its hold wpon the story, or 
allow its concern in it to flag or subside. 
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We are assured, however, that the next allegation of Voltaire is 
entirely without foundation. ‘Alors le théatre au cinquiéme acte repre- 
sénte une église et un cimeti¢re, quoique les Danois, idolatres au pre- 
mier acte, ne fussent pas devenus chrétiens au cinqui¢éme.”” Shakspeare, 
throughout this whole play, represents the Danes as Christians; and to 
refuse him the privilege of doing so at his pleasure, would be like deny- 
ing the dramatist the liberty of speaking of the earth as moving round 
the sun, because the ancients believed the sun to move round the earth. 
To what does M. Voltaire here allude? Is there any part of the first 
act in Hamlet, which implies that the Danes were idolators and pagans ? 
Surely not. Can he mean that this inference is to be drawn from the 
speech delivered by the ghost of Hamlet, when he speaks of his being 
doomed for a certain term to walk the night, and for the day confined 
to fast in fires, till his crimes are purged away? But surely this is the 
doctrine of purgatory, or implies the temporary punishment of sin 
under the christian system. We know of no part of this play, which 
subjects Shakspeare to the accusation of such inconsistency, as first 
representing the Danes as idolators and then christians. But, after 
searching in vain to find any proof that Shakspeare had, at any moment, 
spoken of the Danes as idolators in this piece, hear what Marcellus 
says to Horatio, in the first scene of the first act, and we perceive how 
very carelessly this play had been read by Voltaire, who undertakes to 
criticise it. ‘It faded,’ says Marcellus, speaking of the Ghost, ‘on 
the crowing of the cock.’”’ Some say, that ever against that season 
comes, wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 


“The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
And then, they say, no spirit stirs abroad.” 


Voltaire next reproves Lord Kames for giving the preference to those 
expressions in Hamlet, in the answer of one sentinel to the other, who 
asked him whether he had had a silent watch, ** not a mouse stirring,” 
to the following line, uttered under similar circumstances, in a French 


play— 


“‘ Mais tout dort, et l’armée, et les vents, et Neptune.” 


From this criticism of Voltaire, we may form a just conception of 
that kind of style and action, which he would wish authors to sustain 
in theatrical representations. It is evident, if he would not elevate the 
actors upon stilts, and conceal their countenances with masks, he would 
have writers be always in buskins in their style, and the features of 
nature concealed. He admits that this phraseology would be well 
suited to a soldier, when conversing with his military companions, but 
maintains, that among the principal men of a nation who know how 
to express themselves more nobly, a more elegant and elevated style 
should be used. What is this but to declare, that but a small part of 
human nature is to be exhibited upon the stage: that everything which 
is not lofty and refined is to be excluded from it; and, in fact, the ideas, 
habits and manners of a refined court are to be transferred to the thea- 
tre? These conceptions might correspond with the prevalent opinions 
and taste of the Court of Versailles, but would deprive the true judges 
of nature, and lovers of the drama, of the largest share of rational 
enjoyment. These will always find an exquisite gratification, from 
the more natural characters, less artificial manners, and pregnant say- 
ings of those persons of Shakspeare’s creation, in the middle and 
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inferior ranks of life. The great defect of the French dramatists 
undoubtedly is that all their productions are too starch, artificial and 
studied. ‘The speeches and dialogues are rather such as the author 
has wrought out by study and reflection, than what would really be 
delivered by the characters whom they introduce under their peculiar 
circumstances. ‘The sentiments are always elegant, and sometimes 
refined, generous and noble, but we too often perceive the toil and trou- 
ble it cost the writer to produce them. The actors in the scenes appear 
like puppets moved by wires, in the hand of the artist, which utter 
sounds through pipes that convey his voice to the auditors. We do not 
mean by these strictures, to throw any disparagement upon the French 
dramatists, as men of talents, and great excellence in their way. They 
have been led into these habits of composition, by the fashion domi- 
nant in their country, and the opinions of their judges, which, though 
insensibly, yet irresistibly, overrule everything. 

Voltaire concludes his sarcastic review of Shakspeare’s works, by 
sanctioning, in part, that abominable treatise of Rymer, an English- 
man, who, as if to show to what an extremity he could go, in misre- 
presentation and stupidity, dares to hazard the gross declaration, that 
there is not a monkey or baboon in Africa, that has not more taste than 
Shakspeare. Concerning this opinion, Voltaire remarks to the French 
Academy, ‘‘ Permittez moi, Messieurs, de prendre un milieu entre Ry- 
mer, et le traducteur de Shakspeare ; et de ne regarder ce Shakspeare ni 
comme un Dieu, ni comme un Singe.”” Rymer, by his absurd malig- 
nity and reckless extravagance, has acted like a man who should volun- 
tarily have his likeness drawn by an artist, with a fool’s cap upon his 
head, and, under this figure, transmit himself to posterity to become 
the object of their perpetual scorn and contempt. Nor is this letter of 
Voltaire, addressed to the French Academy, worthy of his talents, 
ambition or magnanimity. Great men are seldom worse employed, 
than when occupied in decrying the pretensions, or soiling the honours 
of their illustrious predecessors. We can make some allowance for 
the misrepresentations of contemporary merit, which spring out of 
rivalry, jealousy, and sometimes an honourable emulation, but for un- 
deserved disparagement of the venerable dead, and especially of those 
whose genius has conveyed to us treasures that enhance the pleasures 
of existence and render human life truly desirable, there is no shadow 
of excuse. In our next number we shall, by a fair criticism upon 
Voltaire’s translation of the first three acts in the Julius Cesar, endea- 
vour to show, that, although he has discovered his usual ability in that 
performance, yet he did not sufficiently comprehend the full force and 
significance of the English language, and particularly that of this great 
dramatist, properly to estimate his unrivalled merit. In order to enable 
his countrymen rightly to sift the claims of the English tragedian, he 
translates a portion of the Heraclius, a drama of Calderon, the Spa- 
niard, who, he supposes, bears a strong resemblance to Shakspeare, 
that, by placing these productions by each other’s side, a fair compari- 
son may be instituted between their respective merits. We shall 
endeavour to expose to our readers the wide and immeasurable dispa- 
rity between them. In fact, we do conceive, after a patient perusal of 
all the great works of the dramatic kind, in Greek, Latin, French and 
English, that the productions of Shakspeare throw all other writings 
of this nature into the most dim eclipse, leave them behind him at an 
incommensurable distance, and shine in the darkness of past time, like 
splendid monuments of art and skill, erected by a power whose force 
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science is incompetent to ascertain, and contrived by an ingenuity and 
depth of insight into the principles of grandeur and beauty, which pos- 
terity is unable to comprehend, while all that is left them to perform, 
is to gaze with admiration and astonishment at the magnificent and 
venerable pile. 





AN ESSAY ON TEMPERANCE. 
By Peter A. Browne, Esa. 
CONCLUDED. 


Tue great and leading cause of intemperance, is the facility with 
which the pernicious beverage can be procured; and this, again, de- 
pends upon two circumstances, namely: first, the low price of the arti- 
cle, and second, the number of places where it is to be sold. It is a la- 
mentable fact, that for the wages of a common labourer for one day, as 
much liquor can be purchased as will make twenty ordinary men 
drunk, and, it is still more to be lamented, that you can hardly walk 
ten steps in some of our streets, without seeing a place where this de- 
structive poison is offered for sale. 

At what time houses of public entertainment were introduced into 
England I have not been able to discover. It was probably at a very 
early period of their history, for a statute passed in the fifth year of 
Edward VI. (1552) recites, that ‘‘ intolerable hurts and troubles to the 
commonwealth of that crown did daily grow and increase through 
such abuses and disorders as are had and daily used in alehouses and 
tiplinghouses:’’ and then proceeds to enact, that ‘‘ thenceforth no 
house of public entertainment should be kept without a license.” 
Before the passing of this statute any one might keep a public inn in a 
place that required it. ‘The ancient and true use of alehouses (says 
the statute of 1 James I. Ch. 9,) was for travellers and for supplying 
victuals to those who were not able to purchase them in large quanti- 
ties. (There are few boarding houses in England.) But this same 
statute recites, that alehouses had degenerated into haunts of intempe- 
rance. In the fourth year of the same reign another act was passed, 
which declares that ‘‘the multitude of alehouses, and the abuses prac- 
tised therein, had become intolerable; and, as they were likely to in- 
crease, this act proceeded to add to the penalties upon those who kept 
them without a license, or with a license in a disorderly manner.” It 
was at this period that the first British act of Parliament was passed to 
punish drunkenness, which is emphatically described to be ‘‘ an odious 
and loathsome sin, the root and foundation of many other enormous 
sins, as bloodshed, stabbing, murder, swearing, fornication and adul- 
tery, committed to the dishonour of God and overthrow of the nation.” 

I submit to my readers that this legislative exposition demonstrates, 
that the transformation of alehouses, (which were originally intended 
for the accommodation of travellers,) into tipling houses, was the occa- 
sion of introducing intemperance into England. 

The first settlers of Pennsylvania, borrowing their ideas upon these 
subjects from the English laws, provided, as early as 1710, that no 
public house or-inn should be kept without a license. From that pe- 
riod to the present, numerous expedients have been resorted to, to re- 
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strain drinking, but the present alarming state of intemperance is a 
proof that they have hitherto proved unsuccessful. 

A second fruitful source of intemperance is idleness. 

‘* Idleness,”’ says Sir William Blackstone, “tin any person what- 
soever is a high offence against public economy.’’ In China, it is a 
maxim, that ‘if there be a man who does not work, or a woman who 
is idle, in the empire, somebody must suffer cold or hunger:”’ the pro- 
duce of the lands not being more than sufficient, with culture, to main- 
tain the inhabitants; and therefore, though the idle person may shift 
off the want from himself, yet it must, in the end, fall somewhere. 
The court of Areopagus, at Athens, punished idleness, and exerted a 
right of examining every citizen in what manner he spent his time; 
the intention of which was, that the Athenians, knowing they were to 
give an account of their occupations, should follow such only as were 
laudable, and that there might be no room left for such as lived by un- 
lawful arts. The civil law expelled all sturdy vagrants from the city 
as being unworthy the protection of the community, to the support and 
assistance of which they refused to contribute. 

An idle person is sure to fall into habits of intemperance, having no 
useful labour to employ his hands, nor advantageous study with which 
to occupy his mind; time hangs heavily upon him, and he resorts to 
the bottle to beguile away the tedious hours. 

An improper selection of company leads, in like manrer, to intempe- 
rate habits. Clubs and societies, for eating, gaming and smoking, very 
often commence in comparatively innocent associations : but they are 
always sure to end in becoming a nursery of intemperance. Immode- 
rate eating, itself a vice, is a precursor, if not a cotemporary of its 
sister vice, drunkenness. Solomon connects them together, and de- 
duces that they shall both come to poverty. 

Smoking, which, in this city and county, has been carried to a most 
extraordinary length, by exciting an unnatural thirst, is another cause 
of intemperance. It is an expensive, useless, filthy and unwholesome 
practice, and among young persons ought to be entirely prohibited. 

Holding ward and township meetings, arbitrations, and other public 
and private meetings of business at a tavern, leads to intemperance. 

The erroneous manner, in which some authors of high standing have 
spoken of the indulgence of drinking, has, perhaps, been an injury to 
the cause of temperance. The Baron de Montesquieu observes: ‘“ In 
warm countries, the aqueous part of the blood loses itself greatly by 
perspiration: it must, therefore, be supplied by a like fluid. Water is 
there of admirable use; strong liquors would coagulate the globules of 
blood that remain after the transceding of the aqueous humour. In 
cold countries, the aqueous part of the blood is very little evacuated 
by perspiration ; they may therefore make use of spirituous liquors with- 
out danger of coagulating the blood. ‘They are full of humours ; conse- 
quently, strong liquors, which give a motion to the blood, are proper for 
these countries. ‘The law of Mahomet, which prohibits the drinking of 
wine, is therefore a law fitted to the climate of Arabia; the law which 
forbade the Carthagenians to drink wine, was also a law of the climate. 
Such a law would be improper for cold countries, where the climate 
seems to force them to a kind of national drunkenness very different from 
personal intemperance. Drunkenness predominates all over the world, 
in proportion to the coldness and humidity of the climate. Go from 
the equator to one pole, and you will find drunkenness increasing toge- 
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ther with the degree of latitude. Go from the equator to the opposite 
pole, and you will find drunkenness travelling south, as on this side 
it travels towards the pole north. A German drinks through custom— 
a Spaniard through choice.” 

This passage has been, in part, cited and approved by Sir William 
Blackstone, in the fourth volume of his Commentaries, where he says, 
‘“‘It hath been observed that the real use of strong liquors, and the 
abuse of them by drinking to excess, depends much upon the tempera- 
ture of the climate in which we live. The same indulgence which 
may be necessary to make the blood move in Norway, would make an 
Italian mad. A German, therefore, says the President Montesquieu, 
drinks through custom—a Spaniard drinks through choice, or out of 
mere wantonness of luxury.”’ 

It excites surprise that opinions so erroneous and so pernicious should 
ever have been entertained by so celebrated a writer as the Baron de 
Montesquieu; and it is unaccountable how Sir William Blackstone, (a 
gentleman whose general accuracy is universally acknowledged) should 
have adopted them and given them promulgation. 

In order to form a just idea of climate we must take into considera- 
tion all the circumstances which form the physical constitution of a 
country. But Montesquieu, neglecting these considerations, has paid 
regard to nothing but the degrees of latitude : in this respect, therefore, 
his arguments are founded in fallacy. 

Secondly. He has far overrated the effect of climate. It has a cer- 
tain influence upon vegetables ; it has less upon animals; and among 
the latter it has least of all upon man; who, being endowed with in- 
tellectual faculties to provide against the inclemencies of all seasons, is 
fitted to live in all climates and accommodate himself to all regions. 

Thirdly. He has evinced an unpardonable ignorance of the well 
known physiological fact, that the circulation of the blood is the same 
in all climates. 

Fourthly. The position that the blood is full of humours, when ap- 
plied to a healthy subject, is equally erroneous; and so far from being 
true is the assertion ‘ that liquor is required to give motion to the blood 
and throw off these humours,” that ardent spirits are one of the most 
fruitful causes of diseases of the blood. 

Lastly, drunkenness does not predominaté over the world in propor- 
tion to the coldness or humidity of the climate: nor does it depend 
upon them. It is true, that they are hard drinkers in the north of 
Europe, and more temperate in France and Spain; but this is owing 
to moral causes in F’rance—in Spain to poverty. 

Mariners and others, who are exposed to the severities of cold, have 
found, from experience, that they can endure it with less difficulty and 
danger when temperate, than when they are drinking. 

The fact is, that in every climate, intemperance is a vice as well as 
a disease; and the author who would justify, or even extenuate it, is 
an enemy to his country and deserves to be exposed. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries is a work that is put into the hands of 
our youth, and, it is much to be regretted, that not one of the numer- 
ous commentators upon it has remarked upon this passage. 

We come in the next and last place, to consider the best methods of 
counteracting intemperance. These must be divided into two classes: 
first, those of reformation, and secondly, those of prevention. 

As to the first, namely: that of reforming the drunkard, it is a task less 
or more difficult in proportion to the strength of the habit of the patient. 
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The use of strong drink, says Dr Benjamin Rush, is at first the effect 
of free agency. From the habit it takes place from necessity. ‘That 
this is the case, he adds, I infer from persons who are inordinately 
devoted to the use of ardent spirits being irreclaimable, by all the con- 
siderations which domestic obligations, friendships, reputation, pro- 
perty, and sometimes eve. by those which religion and the love of life 
can suggest to them. An instance to the insensibility to the last, in an 
habitual drunkard, occurred some years ago in Philadelphia. When 
strongly urged by one of his friends to leave off drinking, he said, 
‘“* Were a keg of rum in one corner of a room, and were a cannon con- 
stantly discharging balls between me and it, I could not refrain from 
passing before that cannon in order to get at the rum.” 

It is in vain to deny, but there is too much ground for the opinion 
expressed by this eminent physician; but, in a moral point of view, I 
do not know whether it is right to admit, that even the most abandon- 
ed drunkard is beyond the power of reclamation. It is safer to adopt 
the more humane maxim, that while the vital spark remains, there is 
hope. 

In addition to the religious and moral remedies, which are generally 
resorted to in these cases, I will call your attenfion to one which was 
recommended by Dr Rush, but which has never, so far as I know, 
been adequately tested, namely: the establishment of a hospital in every 
city and town, for the exclusive reception of hard drinkers. They are, 
as the doctor justly observes, as much the objects of public humanity 
and charity, as mad people: and they are more hurtful to society than 
most of the deranged patients in the hospital would be, if they were set 
at liberty. Who can calculate the extensive influence of a drunken 
husband or a wife, upon the property and morals of their families; and 
of the waste of the former, and corruption of the latter, upon the order 
and happiness of society ? 

But, secondly, the prevention of intemperance in the rising genera- 
tion. Here is a fine field open for the philanthropist: a field worthy 
of your culture, and from which you will be morally certain of reaping 
an abundant harvest. ‘The patriots who shall eradicate intemperance 
from these United States, and thus emancipate the American mind from 
the thraldom of this moral tyranny, will deserve to have their names 
enrolled upon the tablets of fame, next to those distinguished heroes 
who delivered our bodies from political slavery. 

But how is this to be accomplished? You must lay the axe at the 
root of the tree; you must remove the incitement. Join your exer- 
tions to those of your legislature, to restore houses of public entertain- 
ment to what they were at the common law, places of accommodation 
for travellers, and reduce their number accordingly: consign all dram- 
shops and tipling houses to total extirpation; they are poisonous sinks 
of corruption, into which the youth of your country are sure to be 
decoyed, and out of which none ever come unpolluted! No father of 
a family, or wellwisher to his country, should feel the slightest com- 
punctions at informing against the keepers of these houses; they have 
lifted up their hands against all mankind, and the hand of every man 
should be upon them. 

Discourage idleness, and encourage reading and scientific studies. 
Young persons must have some relaxation, and it is in your power to 
give a proper direction to their amusements: but, if left to themselves, 
they incur the risk of falling into vice. ‘* Would you prevent crimes,” 
says the immortal Beccaria, ‘‘ let liberty be attended with knowledge.” 
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Open reading rooms, and furnish a small library and a few subjects of 
natural history to your young persons, and you will (as the last author 
beautifully expresses himself,) ‘* lead your pupils to virtue by the easy 
road of sentiment.’’ It may, perhaps, be objected, that this is a specu- 
lative proposition. If it was so, 1 am sure you will allow that it is 
worthy of being tried. But it does not depend upon mere theory; it 
has been frequently reduced to practice with the happiest results. ‘The 
FRANKLIN InstrTUTE, that nursery of the arts, has saved hundreds of 
youth from dissipation, by turning their minds to useful pursuits. 
There is now in this city, a society of young men, principally appren- 
tices to the mechanic arts, who have associated for the purposes of 
mutual instruction; they are about thirty in number, and are of that 
age when boys are generally the most unruly and troublesome. ‘They 
have collected a small library, which is deposited in a room which 
they occupy gratis. ‘There they assemble of an evening, when they 
have finished the work of the day, or on a Sunday, between the hours 
of public worship. One of them reads aloud, pausing, at intervals, to 
make remarks upon the subject matter of the book, or to listen to the 
observations of others. ‘They have collected a few shells, a few mine- 
rals, and a few coins, which they preserve with care, and examine 
with scrutinizing eyes. ‘These boys, who were wont to roam the 
streets, or collect around the doors of public places, under the security 
of the darkness of night, drinking, smoking, swearing and disturbing 
the peace and order of the city, are now usefully employed in enrich- 
ing their minds with literature or science. I often visit them, to add to 
their little store a shell or a mineral, and I am highly gratified with 
their decent deportment and eagerness to acquire knowledge. Their 
example is worthy of imitation! 

But to the better judgment of the members of the Temperance 
Societies, all that has been said is respectfully submitted. You 
have no doubt reflected much upon this important subject, and you 
have also had a better opportunity than I have had, from experience, of 
knowing what is best to be done. One step that. you have taken has 
evinced great judgment. I allude to forming yourselves into societies 
to accomplish this desirable end. Much that never could be accom- 
plished by individual efforts may be achieved by combined exertions. 
By associating together, and making common cause, mutual confidence 
is excited, and emulation inspired. Go on, increase your numbers, 
and you will increase your ability to do good. You have undertaken 
an arduous but useful task. he volatile and unreflecting will scoff, 
but Providence will smile upon you; you will enjoy a secret satisfac- 
tion at having done your duty, and you will deserve, but probably 
never receive, the thanks of your country. 

Lastly, let us take a brief retrospect of what has been said, with the 
view of propounding to the intemperate a few questions. 

When I spoke of happiness, I of course considered man in the light 
of a reasonable and responsible being, and consequently my idea of 
happiness here, was to enjoy the blessings of this life, with hopes and 
views of a blessed life to come. It is in this sense only that we answer 
to the description given by the poet, when he inquires—** what a piece 
of work is man?” 

The human mind, although incapable of fully comprehending, is 
capable of contemplating a future state: but, at the idea of eternal 
death, the brain bewilders !—the soul shrinks back upon herself, and 
shudders at destruction ! 

VOL. V.—=-NO. XXVIII. 31 
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But, should there be one solitary reader who looks upon death as an 
eternal sleep,—any one who can reconcile the appalling idea that when 
the gaping grave shall have closed upon this earthly tabernacle, that 
there is an end to his existence, to him I have a parting word. My 
friend, since you have renounced all title to a seat in heaven, have you 
reflected that, by intemperance, you are destroying all happiness in 
this world? Are you not rendering yourself every day more and more 
incapable of enjoyments that depend upon the understanding and the 
imagination. But you answer that you place no reliance on the men- 
tal gratifications; that all your pleasures are centered in the grosser 
gratification of the senses. Well, we will have no cavilling; we will 
meet again, on your own ground; and admitting all your desires to be 
gross, base, and sensual to the last degree, answer me these ques- 
tions. Does happiness consist in bodily disease and pain? Is sla- 
very the road to felicity? A prison the temple of enjoyment? Does 
content dwell with poverty and wretchedness? Does infamy adminis- 
ter to pleasure? You answer all these in the negative. 

Now, what is the drunkard doing? He is destroying his bodily 
health; either prematurely taking away his life, or laying the founda- 
tion for the most frightful and painful diseases in his old age. 

He is injuring his memory, “that warder of the brain, which lays 
up stores of intellectual food, to serve when present pastures fail.”’ 

He is destroying those mental faculties by which his species is dis- 
tinguished, and reducing himself to a level with, or rather beneath the 
brute creation. He is reducing himself to that state of imbecility of 
body and mind, that incapacitates him from protecting his person or 
property, and in which he is denied the protection of the law. He 
continually keeps himself in a state of morbid excitement, in which he 
is as likely to take away the life of a fellow creature as a maniac; but, 
unlike a maniac, he is liable to be hanged if he commits murder. 
Living in a free country, he has voluntarily subjected himself to a state 
of slavery, so that his property can be wrested from him, and even his 
person is not secure from arrest and imprisonment. His home!— 
‘His home!” did I say? He has no home. That sacred place, which. 
used to be his home, has become loathsome to him, by reason of his 
own folly, and his family, his wife and little ones, who used to assem- 
ble around his fireside, have fled for safety to a stranger’s roof. Full 
of disease—full of contagion—full of sorrow—full of woe—see where 
he goes, staggering into some miserable receptacle of vice, to drown 
present recollection in another poisonous draught! He has lost his 
reputation and degraded himself so much, that his company is shun- 
ned by the wise and the good, and from a natural desire to associate 
with his species, he herds with the abandoned. His wretched folly is 
such, that no one will acknowledge him as a friend. His violence and 
brutality is such, that he is undeserving the title of husband. His 
wanton cruelty is such, that nobody dares call him father; while he 
has so far disgraced and disfigured the fair form that nature gave him, 
that he has almost forfeited his title of man. 
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TO THE MOCKING BIRD.* 
By Apert Pixs. 


Tuov glorious mocker of the world !—I hear 
Thy many voices ringing through the glooms 
Of these green solitudes—and all the clear, 
Bright joyance of their song enthralls the ear 
And floods the heart. Over the sphered tombs 
Of vanished nations rolls thy music tide. 
No light from History’s starlike page illumes 
The memory of those nations—they have died. 
None cares for them but thou—and thou mayst sing, 
Perhaps, o’er me—as now thy song doth rin 
Over their bones by whom thou once wast deified. 


Thou scorner of all cities! Thou dost leave 
The world’s turmoil and never ceasing din, 
Where one from other’s no existence weaves, 
Where the old sighs, the young turns grey and grieves, 
Where misery gnaws the maiden’s heart within: 
And thou dost flee into the broad green woods, 
And with thy soul of music thou dost win 
Their heart to harmony—no jar intrudes 
Upon thy sounding melody. Oh, where, 
Amid the sweet musicians of the air 
Is one so dear as thee to these old solitudes ? 


Ha! what a burst was that! the Aolian strain 
Goes floating through the tangled passages 
Of the lone woods—and now it comes again- 

A multitudinous melody—like a rain 
Of glassy music under echoing trees, 

Over a ringing lake: it wraps the soul 
With a bright harmony of happiness— 

Even as a gem is wrapt, when round it roll 
Their waves of brilliant flame—till we become, 
Even with the excess of our deep pleasure, dumb, 

And pant like some swift runner clinging to the goal. 


I cannot love the man who doth not love, 
(Even as men love light,) the song of birds : 
For the first visions that my boyheart wove, 
To fill its sleep with, were, that I did rove 
Amid the woods—what time the snowy herds 
Of morning cloud fled from the rising sun 
Into the depths of heaven’s heart, as words 
That from the Poet’s tongue do fall upon 
And vanish in the human heart; and then 
I revelled in those songs, and sorrowed, when 
With noonheat overwrought, the music’s burst was done. 


I would, sweet bird! that I might live with thee, 
Amid the eloquent grandeur of the shades, 
Alone with nature—but it may not be ; 
I have to struggle with the tumbling sea 
Of human life, until existence fades 


* In the truest and most enlarged sense of the word, this is glorious poetry. 
—Ep. 
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Into death’s darkness. Thou wilt sing and soar 
Through the thick woods and shadow-chequered glade, 
While nought of sorrow casts a dimness o’er 
The brilliance of thy heart—but I must wear, 
As now, my garmenting of pain and care— 
As penitents of old their galling sackcloth wore. 


Yet why complain !—What though fond hopes deferred 
Have overshadowed Youth’s green paths with gloom! 
Still, joy’s rich music is not all unheard,— 
There is a voice sweeter than thine, sweet bird! 
To welcome me, within my humble home ;— 
There is an eye with Love’s devotion bright, 
The darkness of existence to illume! 
Then why complain ?—When death shall cast his blight 
Over the Spirit, then my bones shall rest 
Beneath these trees—and from thy swelling breast, 
O’er them thy song shall pour like a rich flood of light. 


Arkansas, Nov. 29th, 1834. 





THE SAXON SERF; 


A Legend of the Twelfth Century. 


Ye proudly speak, sayde the Baron, 
Ye shall be hanged all three; 

That were great pitie, sayde the quene, 
If any grace mought be. 

Then, good my lord, I you beseech 
“This yeoman” graunte to mee; 

Madam, sith it is your desire, 
Your askyng shall graunted be. 

The quene, I wot, was a glad weoman, 
And sayde, lord, gramercye! 

Now, I dare undertake for him 
That trew manne he shall be. 

Wituiam or CLoupDEsLEy. 


Coup a present inhabitant of London, the great and opulent city, 
be transported back to the days of the first Henry, and behold the low 
and scattered houses, built of unhewn stone, and roofed with straw, 
the irregular streets, almost impassable from pitfalls, the churches not 
rearing their sharp pointed and delicately wrought arches, or support- 
ing the airy spire, or richly pinnacled tower, but constructed of rude 
materials, with the low unornamented arch, the wooden steeple, and 
but scantily furnished with glass windows; could he observe the rude 
but massive wall skirting the river, which, unfettered by embankments, 
unimpeded in its course save by the one fragile wooden bridge, bore 
on its ample current the osier bound shallop, the unwieldy carrack, or 
the highdecked galley of the Norman adventurer; or, when turning 
to the north, his eye rested on the dark shadows of the forest of Essex 
and Enfield Chase, extending even to the eastern wall of the city, 
where the red deer bounded in tameless freedom, and the boar and wild 
ox sought refuge from the spear of the hunter, and beheld the sterility 
around, unbroken, save by the small portions of cultivated land that sur- 
rounded the little villages of Hochestone and Iseldune, or the lately 
founded pious establishments of St Mary Spital, and the nuns of Clerk- 
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enwell; could the present inhabitants of Llong-din* recognize in this 
rude scene, the “lady of the kingdoms’’—the modern Tyre? Yet, pre- 
éminent among the cities of Europe, as she now stands, more marked 
was her preéminence at this early period ; for, within the hallowed circle 
of her rude walls, liberty sought her first asylum from the stern genius of 
Norman polity. The burgher of London, even in these ancient times, 
boasted that ‘*lyke and after the manner of olde Troye,” the bonds- 
man, who remained a year and a day within her privileged walls, cast 
off for ever the yoke of servitude ; and with proud exultation he point- 
ed to the precious slip of parchment, conceded by the pitiless con- 
queror, which declared him ‘ lawworthy,’’ and which aecorded him 
the important rights of bequeathing his own property, and of being 
judged at his own tribunals. Humble, rude, unadorned as yet with 
gorgeous structures and towering palaces, London lifted her head,— 
the city of refuge, the sanctuary of liberty, the privileged burgh, 
whose high immunities the mightiest baron or the prowest knight 
dared not to violate. 

And along the miry streets, with billmen, and bowmen, and knights 
in chain armour, adorned with golden collars, bearing iron maces, and 
huge battleaxes, in rude but imposing pomp, rode Queen Maude, in her 
long vest of white linen, confined by a broad golden girdle, her mantle 
of purple cloth, garnished with a rude embroidery of vine leaves and 
eagles, with large open hanging sleeves, almost sweeping the ground, 
in her wimple of crimson silk, edged with gold wire, which, envelop- 
ing her head and shoulders, was drawn in thick folds across the bosom, 
and passed over the chin, even to the under lip (a Norman token of 
royalty,) her forehead encircled with a band of gold, while a quaintly 
engraved reliquary of the same metal, inclosing a piece of the true 
cross, (fabula narratur) was suspended from her bosom. ‘Thus at- 
tired, surrounded by a bevy of fair damsels of noble birth, in similar, 
but less costly attire, with her knights and billmen, rode Queen Maude, 
on her milkwhite palfrey, to visit the shrine of St Ethelburga, in the 
ancient abbey of Barking. As the gay procession slowly advanced 
through the miry streets, the monks of St Bartholemew, with their 
prior Rahere, came forth with the consecrated banner, the smoking 
censers, and the hymn of gratulation, to welcome their munificent pa- 
troness; while the bells of St Giles’s, of. the house of Cripples, rung 
out a merry peal, in honour of their charitable foundress ; and the bur- 
gess left his merchandise, the housewife her distaff, the serf set down 
his heavy burthen, and the child quitted his play, to greet with rude, 
but heartfelt acclamation, the daughter of Malcolm and niece of Edgar 
Atheling,—the queen of Saxon blood,—the devout and benevolent 
wife of the first Henry. 

The queen and her picturesque train of attendants rode along past 
the wall of the highly privileged house for secular Canons, dedicated 
to St Martin, by the brothers Ingelric and Edward, and beside the 
church of St Alban, and the half ruined palace of King Athelstan, into 
the narrow way, called, from its vicinity to the palace, King Adel 
street, at the end of which, the low strawroofed, unadorned Earlder- 
man’s Berry lifted its rude structure. ‘* My good seneschal,”’ said the 
queen, attracted by a tumult, in which the retainers of the powerful 
Hugh de Grantmesnil, Baron of Hinckley, were conspicuous ; * ride 
forward, I pray ye, and inquire the cause.” “It is nought but a strife 


* The city of ships—original name of London. 
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between the vassals of Grantmesnil, and some Saxon bondsmen, who, 
doubtless, have fled away from their lord,” replied the seneschal, with 
a look of contempt. ‘‘ Nay, inquire the cause, I pray ye,” said the 
queen, with a sigh for the hard fate of her enslaved countrymen—* in- 
quire the cause, for Grantmesnil is fierce and revengeful.” 

Ere the seneschal, who with no accelerated speed rode forward, had 
reached the crowd, a fair youth, whose bright complexion and cluster- 
ing locks, no less than the loose vest reaching to the knee, and cloak 
clasped on the shoulders, indicated him of Saxon race, regardless alike 
of the menaces of the billmen, and the uplifted maces of her attendant 
knights, foreed his way to the queen, seizing the quaintly broidered 
rein of her palfrey, vehemently imploring her protection, and resist- 
ing, with the strength of despair, the forcible attempts of her attend- 
ants to disengage him. ‘‘ My fair youth,’ said the queen, waving her 
hand for her attendants to quit their hold, and casting a look of sym- 
pathy on her young countryman, as her ear drank in those Saxon ac- 
cents, so hallowed by all the recollections of her early childhood. 
** What can I do for ye?”’ ‘* We are three brothers, gracious princess ! 
who are bondsmen to the Baron Grantmesnil, but we escaped from 
him and came hither; may we not be free?”? ‘St Michael!” ex- 
claimed one of the baron’s retainers, who had rushed forward to seize 
him, ‘shall a bondsman, in spite of his lord, be free?” ‘* Yes! and 
in despite of all men, if he sojourn a year and a day in this good 
city,”’ replied Alfune, prior of the house of Cripples; ‘* such is the 
law granted by holy King Edward, and confirmed by our late King 
William, and which none dare gainsay.”” ‘* My fair youth,” resumed 
the queen, ‘‘ alas! I can do nought in this case, the Portreve must de- 
termine it.” The Saxon youth quitted not his hold of the queen’s 
bridle, but implored her for the sake of his race—for the sake of St 
Erkenwald, the patron of London,—and holy St Edward, just advanced 
to the honours of canonization—and for the sake of Our Lady, at least, 
to accompany him to the Portreve, who was now sitting in Hustyn- 
ges. What patriotic Saxon, what pious Catholic could resist the 
force of these adjurations? ‘The queen bade her attendants go forward, 
and heedless of the angry and sullen looks of her Norman attendants, 
rode into the Earlderman Berry, the Saxon youth still clinging to her 
bridle rein. At the unexpected entrance of Queen Maude, the Port- 
reve, clothed in his scarlet gown, arose from the elevated stone seat, 
whence he had been dispensing justice according to the laws of the 
Confessor, and offered his respectful homage. The earlder men, who 
surrounded him, welcomed with loud acclamation their Saxon queen, 
and a gleam of joy lighted up the features of the youth, who stood 
before the rude tribunal, whence justice was dispensed in almost 
patriarchal simplicity. ‘‘ Ye must bring forward your witnesses,” said 
the Portreve, resuming his seat; ‘‘ they must be good men, and true, 
and lawworthy.” ‘* We will call Saewold, son of Leofnorth, the gold- 
smith, and Brightmer, the redhaired, of Edric’s hithe, and Elfstan and 
Stigand, of King Adel street, to prove we have dwelt here since Mar- 
tinmas twelvemonth,” replied the elder brother. The witnesses 
swiftly came forward, while the mailclad Baron Grantmesnil darted a 
look of contempt at the Portreve, and clenched his hand menacingly 
at the Saxon youths. The witnesses, laying one hand on a roll of 
parchment containing almost the only copy of the gospels within the 
city walls, and lifting up the other hand to heaven, deposed to the two 
elder brothers having sojourned more than a year and a day within 
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the city, concluding with the old Saxon oath—* In the name of Al- 
mighty God, as I stand here, true witness, unbidden, and unbought, so 
I oversaw with mine eyes, and understood with mine ears, what I have 
now said.”’ ‘* They are freedmen, Baron Grantmesnil,”’ said the Port- 
reve; ‘free of the king’s own burgh, and ye may not take them 
hence.” ; 

The enraged baron darted a look of indignation on the Portreve, but 
such had been the vigorous policy of the three first Norman monarchs 
of England, in curbing the power of their nobles, that, although sur- 
rounded by retainers, prompt to execute his every command, and bold 
enough to have encountered far greater numbers than were now stand- 
ing around, the lord of twentyfive fiefs and of the whole forest of 
Charnwood lifted not his hand against his enfranchised bondsmen. 
‘* The youngest is mine,’’ said the irritated baron, ‘ for these Saxon 
churls only spake to the two elder.”” ‘* He came with his brothers,” 
replied Elfstan, of King Adel street. ‘* No,’’ answered Saewold, ‘he 
came the day after the high wind that blew down part of the Berry 
Kennyng Tower, beside Aldersgate, and unroofed the church of St 
Giles of the Cripples’ house.”’ ‘That was on the eve of St Alphege,” 
said the Portreve. ‘I know not saints’ days, nor care for any, save of 
our patron St Michael, and our Blessed Lady,’’ returned the Norman 
baron; ‘‘ but I know this Saxon boy was with me, ere I came to do suit 
and service to the king, last Pentecostide. He shall go with me, and 
so help me St Michael! if he hang not on the first tree.”” ‘* Stay, my 
son!’’ exclaimed Prior Alfune, of the house of Cripples, interposing 
between the fierce baron and the Saxon youth, ‘* remember it is a sore 
and erying sin to keep Christian men in bondage, much more to put 
them to death.”’ ‘* What trouble is here,’’ said the queen’s seneschal, 
in a low voice, to a knight who stood beside him, ‘ and only about a 
Saxon bondsman! By Our Lady! I had as soon hang a Saxon as shoot 
a deer, saving the benefit of the venison.” ‘‘ He shall go with me, and 
shall hang on the first tree,” reiterated the enraged baron.—‘‘ What! 
shall a Norman lord seek his bondsmen from town to town, and then 
find that they are free ?”’ 

‘**My good Grantmesnil,” said the queen, who had hitherto watched 
the proceedings in silence, laying her delicate white hand on his mail- 
covered arm, while the Saxon youth, though seized by the iron grasp 
of his lord, still clung to her bridle rein—** grant me this youth. Nay, 
I pray you, good Baron Grantmesnil, surely a knight can never refuse 
the prayer of a lady?”” The baron stood a moment irresolutely, for the 
two strongest feelings in the high and energetic character of the Nor- 
man were striving for mastery, the desire of vengeance, and respect to 
woman: the chivalric feeling prevailed, and, relinquishing the boy, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Had King Henry himself asked this boon, I had not 
yielded, but what Norman can deny the prayer of a lady? come, 
my brave yeomen, let us depart. By St Michael,”’ continued the 
haughty and savage chieftain, giving utterance to his suppressed rage, 
and violently striking the ground with his mace, as he passed without 
the city boundary, ‘“‘I would I had joined Robert de Belesme and 
Mortaigne, the mortal foes of England’s sovereign! for, if Saxon 
churls may gain their freedom, the knight and the baron need learn to 
plough and sow themselves. Sathan, confound these privileged burghs ! 
it was not by shutting up bondsmen in walled towns, that Rollo con- 
quered Normandy, or William gained the crown of England!” 

The queen alighted from her palfrey, and taking the Saxon youth 
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by his right hand, led him before the Portreve,—‘‘ Bear witness, all ye 
now present, that this youth is free, within the walls or without, in the 
gate, or in the way, and let him bear the arms of a freedman.”” The 
lance and the sword, the weapons appropriated to freemen, were, after 
the old law, put into his hands, and a joyful shout arose from the as- 
sembled multitude. ‘‘ And now, young freedman,”’ continued the pious 
descendant ‘of Atheling, ‘* what will ye do?”’ ‘I will go to the Holy 
Land, and fight against Mahound and the Paynim,”’ replied the Saxon 
boy, still grasping delightedly the lance and the sword: ‘‘ what better 
can I do?’’ ** My good Portreve,”’ said the queen, well pleased at the 
determination of her young freedman, ‘take charge of this youth, 
and see that he has all things necessary provided, that he may go on 
his high and blessed pilgrimage.” 

‘** Methinks I have done almost as well today, as if I had gone to the 
shrine of St Ethelburga,”’ said the royal benefactress, as, quitting the 
Earlderman Berry, she took the road toward her palace at Westmin- 
ster. ‘‘I have saved the life of a fair youth, who may, through the 
grace of the saints, become a worthy soldier of the cross, and do deeds 
worthy knighthood.” ‘* A Saxon churl do deeds of arms!’’ exclaimed 
her seneschal indignantly, forgetful of the queen’s parentage; ‘I 
would forfeit my fair gold collar, and the six yard land in the manor of 
Braching, in Hertfordshire, which I gained from Bertrand de Plessiex, 
if he should do ought worthy of knighthood.” ‘Time alone will 
show,” replied the justly offended queen, *‘ and I pray Our Lady ye 
may some day lose your wager.”’ 

Years past on, but the royal Matilda heard no tidings of her young 
freedman, and she sat among her maidens in her palace of Westmin- 
ster, watching their swiftly moving delicate fingers, plying the needle 
to decorate with a gorgeous pattern of golden stars and eagles, a silk 
mantle for King Henry, to be worn at his approaching ‘ cour pleniere,”’ 
at Pentecostide. ‘The apartment, in which Queen Maude and her at- 
tendants sat, beguiling the hours with conversation on that subject 
which most engaged all hearts and tongues, the recovery of the Holy 
Land, was lofty and spacious, the upper arches of the large plain win- 
dows were glazed, rushes strewed the floor, hangings representing a 
boarhunt in rude embroidery, covered the walls; while, along the upper 
end of the room, behind the highbacked, ponderous, carved and gilt 
armchair, a silken curtain, beautified with a strange representation of 
what the fair embroiderer intended should be angels, but which, from 
their distorted limbs and rueful contortions of feature, bore a far greater 
resemblance to the emissaries of Sathan, was spread out in all its 
beauty. A small carpet of silk and wool stretched in front of the royal 
chair, on which was placed a footstool, supported by silver gilt lions; 
beside, a table, ornamented with plates of silver, displayed a fair as- 
sortment of gold and silver vessels; while, at the eastern end, two 
large silver candlesticks held perfumed wax tapers, burning constantly 
before the silvergilt crucifix. 

** What news have ye, Gundreda?”’ said the queen; as she watched 
the delicate fingers of the damsel, untwisting the silken threads for her 
embroidery : ‘‘ have any more pilgrims returned from the Holy Land?” 
“ There is talk, that a fair and noble lady, a Soldan’s daughter, hath 
come,” replied the damsel. ‘‘She is not a worshipper of Mahound, 
I hope,” said the devout but superstitious queen. ‘* No, Madame!” 
replied Gundreda, “ she hath been converted by her husband, a Chris- 
tian knight; and Father Ralph, of the house of the Holy Trinity, beside 
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Aldgate, is to bring her hither, shouldst thou wish to see her.” ‘O! 
greatly,” returned the queen; ‘* how blessed are her eyes, for they have 
looked upon the fair towers of Jerusalem, the lady and sovereign of all 
Christendom! Sweet Marie! what is it to be Queen of England and Nor- 
mandy, to such blessedness as the pilgrim feels when he first sets his 
foot on that holy ground, which has been hallowed by the footsteps of 
saints, and apostles, and even of our blessed Lord?”’ ‘ Geoffroi de 
Gaimar hath made a lay concerning this knight and the Soldan’s 
daughter, which I will sing to ye,’ said Gundreda, joyfully laying 
aside her needle; and, taking a small harp, which she placed on her 
lap, and striking a few notes in a species of recitative, she commenced 


in the Norman French, the following wild lay :— 


O fair! most fair! is the east countrée 
With its bowers and groves of spicery, 
Fairer than aught our eyes may see; 

For the sun shines clear on its golden 


towers, 

And bright are its rivers, and fair its 
flowers ; 

Yet, better, I ween, *t were for man 
to be 


The wretchedest wight in Christentyé, 
Than a paynim king in the east 
countrée. 


Alas! and why is this sweet land given 
To paynim who never can enter hea- 
ven? 
Alas! that Mahound and his devilish 
band 
Should rule o’er this holy and beauti- 
ful land! 
And, therefore, the Christian knight 
With lance and banner hies over the 
sea 
To the sunny plains of Galilee, 
And dons him for the fight, 
And lifteth the red cross manfually : 
Brave knights! Our Lady watch over ye! 


The evening cometh misty and grey, 

A lonely pilgrim wendeth his way, 

A stranger he in the east countrée, 

And he looketh around full mourn- 
fully, 

For no town, nor tower, nor aught can 
he see; 

When, lo! in sooth, I tell ye true, 

A goodly castle riseth to view ; 

The huge portcullis on high is hung, 

And widely open the gates are flung. 


The pilgrim entered that castle tall, 

But squire, nor warder, nor seneschal 

Are standing there; nor in lofty hall 
Is knight or lady seen; 

But, in the midst, on her perch of gold, 

A merlin sitteth right fair to behold, 
With collar and jesses sheen ; 


VOL. V.—=NO. XXVIII. 


While on the pavement these words 
appear 

In a quaint and wondrous charactére. 

** Watch, and fast, and silent be, 

Till seven days and nights shall flee ; 

Then, make thy choice, and choose 
thee well 

What thou ask’st I must give by hid- 
den spell.” 


Seven days and nights have past 
away, 
While alone in the hall did the pilgrim 
Stay, 
Nor ate, nor drank, nor rested him, 
And his strength is gone, and his eye 
is dim. 
When, lo! a damsel, tall and fair, 
With merlin on wrist is standing there ; 
ler wimple beseemed of silver sheen, 
Her kirtle and mantle of forest green; 
Her face was fair as fair might be, 
Like roses resting on ivory, 
And her eyes as the sunbeam bright. 
(I tell ye in sooth, among ladies all, 
A fairer damsel ne’er stood in hall) 
And she said, “young pilgrim y 
hight; 
I am of the race of faerie, 
Ask now, what shall be done for thee ?”’ 
The pilgrim sank on his bended knee, 
“Oh! grant I may prove a valiant 
knight, 
Courteous in hall, and stout in fight, 
Through the grace of our lady Marie.” 


The faerie lady smiled and said, 

** Young pilgrim, a worthy prayer hast 
thou prayed ; 

Thy spurs shalt thou win right gal- 
lantly, 

For a faerie steed will I give to thee, 

And the Soldan’s daughter thy bride 
shall be.” 


The pilgrim joyfully lifted his head, 
But the faerie dame was evanished ; 
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And merlin, and castle, and towers 
were gone; 

He stood in the greenwood all alone; 

Save that, beside him, a milkwhite 
steed 

With housings, and trappings, of 
golden weed 

Stood feeding: I doubt not right glad 
was he, 

He mounted the faerie steed joyfully, 

And sung, Exattaso Domine. 


Who is yon knight, on his destrere* 
white, 

Forcing his way thro’ the thickest 
fight? 

Where the shout of battle the air is 
rending, 

And the Moslem spears before him are 
bending 

Like reeds in the brook, when the 

north wind blows; 

And he waveth the redcross banner 
on high; 

Sweet Marie, protect him from all 

his foes! 

ana George, he maketh the paynim 

y: 

And the crescent of Mahound fadeth 
away 

Like the Moon’s weak beam in the 
dawning day. 

“ Bring him, my knights, ride swiftly 
to me, 

For great and high shall his guerdon 
be.” 


Thus spoke the king of Jerusalem, 

When, in graceful meekness, that 
young knight came: 

** Ask, Sir Gilbert, ask now free, 

Tell me what shall be done for thee?” 

** Guerdon, King Godfrey, I ask thee 
none, 

But let me go forth to the Soldan 
alone, 

And pray him to set our prisoners free, 

And his daughter Mathildis give to 
me.” 

* Art wode! young knight? I say 
thee no, 

A perilous service were this, I trow, 

And for seven good towns would I lose 
not thee, 

Flower of all England’s chivalry !”’ 

But still said that young knight, 

“ Let me go.” 


The Soldan sitteth in his gorgeous 
hall, 
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*Mong his nobles, in jewels and pur- 
ple pall; 

And gold, and gems, and spicery, 

Richer than aught our eyes may see 

Are there (for the wealth of the east 


countrée 

Passeth all thought. O! heavenly 
powers! 

Grant that this rich land may soon be 
ours.) 


And joyful are they, and their cups 
go round, 

And they bless the name of their god 
Mahound ; 

When aloud the warder cried, 

“Here cometh alone a_ redcross 
knight.” 

Then, loud laughed the Soldan, * by 
this fair light, 

He shall hang on my highest tower 
ere night.” 


The knight rode in thro’ the portals 
wide, 
He stood the Soldan before— 
‘What would’st thou of me?’’ the 
Soldan cried ; 
“Two guerdons do I implore,” 
Said that brave young knight: “ set 
our captives free, 
And thy daughter Mathildis give to 
me,”’ 


Then loud laughed the Soldan— 

“nay, gallant knight, 

When I look at thy squires, and thy 
noble train, 

*T were pitie thy prayer should be 
made in vain, 

And yet I must say, in King Godfrey’s 
despite, 

Thou shalt hang on my highest tower 
ere night.” 

**Refuse me not,” said Sir Gilbert, 
“T pray, 

Until thou shalt hear my good steed 
neigh.” 


I would ye had seen that faerie steed, 
How he arched his neck, and reared 
his head, 

And neighed out, loud and clear. 
The sky gan darken, the rain fell fast, 
There was lightning, and storm, and 

howling blast, 

And the Soldan shook with fear. 

* Young kuight, I may not contend 
with thee, 

My Christian captives shall all go 
free.” 


* Destrere, warhorse. 
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**O! well hast thou neighed, my faerie 
steed! 
Now once, once again I pray, 
Or away from the Soldan, I ne’er shall 
speed 
With that sweet and lovely may. 
Now, Soldan, again I say to thee, 
Let thy daughter Mathildis go with 
me. 


“No! no!” said the Soldan; when 
lo! the steed 
Arched his fair neck, and y’reard his 
head, 
And again neighed loud and clear. 
The earth shook sore, with a fearful 
sound, 
And the devilish temple of King 
Mahound 
Hath fallen, and lieth in ruins around, 
While the paynim, far and near, 
With fear and terror, and sore dismay, 
Bethought them it was the judgment 
day. 


* Now yield thee, Soldan, now yield 


Let me ask but that sweet ladye, 

If she will go along with me; 

If, when she cometh, she sayeth no, 

Hence, by my faith, she shall never go; 
*T were a deed unworthy chivalry.” 


The ladye came from her latticed 
tower, 

Bright as the rose in her summer 
bower, 

Or the lily that lifteth her fair flowers 
high, 

Or the sun when he laughs in the clear 
blue sky; 

For, I tell ye sooth, ye never might see 

A damsel so noble and fair as she 

Thro’out all the realms of Christentye. 

And, joyful, she greeted the Christian 
knight, 

And stroked the mane of his destrere 
white: 

O! true was the faerie’s prophecy, 

That the Soldan’s daughter his bride 
should be, 

For off have flown, with the light- 
ning’s speed, 


to me, Knight and ladye, and faerie steed! 


As the wild lay concluded, the tramp of horses and confusion of 
voices was heard in the courtyard. ‘* Perchance the Soldan’s daugh- 
ter hath come,” said the queen, arousing herself from her wild dream 
of the Holy Land, and the faerie, and the redeross knight. ‘* Go forth, 
Gundreda, with my damsels—bid her welcome! see that all honour 
be done her, and bring her to me. O! that strange and wondrous land 
of the East!’ continued the credulous queen, nothing doubting the 
verity of the marvellous story which had just been sung; ‘* what won- 
derful things do our pilgrims behold there, and what mighty deeds do 
they perform through the special grace of heaven!” 

Gundreda soon returned, leading a lady of commanding figure, but 
closely veiled, surrounded by a numerous company of damsels. ‘* Wel- 
come, fair lady!’ said Queen Maude, joyfully rising from her chair, 
and extending her hand—* welcome to this Christian land!’ The 
stranger lady gracefully bent her knee, and lifting the rudely broidered 
hem of the queen’s kirtle, prest it to her lip, while the damsels, with 
looks of astonishment, scarcely unmixed with fear, gazed at the gor- 
geous jewels which decorated her neck and arms, and the exquisite 
embroidery which adorned her robes: where flowers, of every form 
and colour, mingled their varied hues in natural gracefulness, and 
seemed, to the wondering eyes of the fair Anglo-Norman embroiderers, 
to be the result of skill little short of magic. 

‘* Nay, rise I pray you,’’ continued the queen, ‘and lay aside your 
veil, and tell me about the marvels of your wondrous land, and that 
fair city of Jerusalem, which I would willingly lay down my crown 
to behold.” The lady arose, and threw back her veil ; and, while the 
fairhaired and blueéyed damsels of the north gazed wonderingly at the 
thick tresses of bright jet that fell on her shoulders, and half shrunk 
from the flashing of her large dark eye, she opened a small casket, 
and laid on the queen’s lap gems of such uncommon size and surpass- 
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ing brilliancy, as had never before sparkled in these far northern re- 
gions. ‘* Ye must be of faerie,’’ exclaimed the queen, ‘ for I never 
saw jewels so beautiful as these.’’ ‘ Reject not this trifling gift!” 
said the lady in broken accents, observing the strange feeling which 
her presence seemed to excite, and which she probably considered was 
in consequence of her belonging to the hated race of the Saracens; 
** well may I offer these jewels to one who hath bestowed on me more 
valuable gifts.” ‘My fair lady,’ replied the queen, “I know you 
not—you can therefore owe me nothing. But where is the Christian 
knight, your husband?”’ The lady turned to her attendants, who quit- 
ted the apartments. But who can describe the joy of Queen Maude, 
when, in the Christian champion who had so bravely maintained the 
cause of heaven, she recognized the young Saxon whom she had libe- 
rated from bondage. ‘‘ Bid my seneschal come hither,” said the de- 
lighted queen; ‘*my prophecy hath been most wonderfully fulfilled, 
for the Saxon bondsman hath become indeed a worthy knight.—Come 
hither, my trusty seneschal,”’ continued Queen Maude, with patriotic 
exultation, that one at least of her debased and enslaved race had been 
deemed worthy of the honours of chivalry; ‘‘ your land is forfeit, for 
this youth, whom years since 1 redeemed from bondage, hath done 
great deeds of arms against the paynim, and hath converted and mar- 
ried the Soldan’s daughter.” ‘It is yours,” replied the mortified 
seneschal; ‘* but, St Michael !’’ he added, in a lower tone, as he hastily 
quitted her presence, ‘* who ever thought of a Saxon bondsman winning 
his spurs, and doing deeds of knighthood !”’ 

‘* My good Father Ralph,” said the queen, addressing the prior of 
the Holy Trinity beside Aldgate, “‘ ye must grant me that parcel of 
land without Portsoken, and the mill in the shambles, in lieu of six 
yard land in the manor of Braching, in Hertfordshire, which my 
seneschal hath forfeited to me. I will build an hospital thereon, and 
with the value of these jewels, which are too rich and beautiful for me 
to wear, I will endow it; for, how can I do enough, seeing that heaven 
hath so highly honoured me, in being the means of saving this young 
knight from death, and of converting the Soldan’s daughter. This is the 
feast of St Katharine,” continued the pious and grateful, though super- 
stitious queen; ‘* the hospital shall be dedicated to her, and the poor, 
who shall enter it, shall especially pray for the success of all Christian 
knights, who go forth, not only with lance and banner, but in the might 
of heaven, against the powers of darkness, and the accursed wiles of 
Mahound. And now, my brave Sir Gilbert, and my fair lady Mathil- 
dis, what shall be done for ye?”’ ‘*Of wealth we have great store, 
and of honour we shall have enow,”’ replied the young knight, * if 
ye will but suffer me, who was the Saxon Serf, to bear the title of 
Queen Maude’s freedman.”’ 


WHY WEEP FOR THE YOUNG? 


By ALexanpverR B. Meek. 


Why weep for the young and the lovely, who die 
In the morning of life, ere the light from the eye— 
The pure light of childhood—has flown, or a ray 
Of innocence beaming, has vanished away ? 


T- 
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Ere the young joyous heart of unkindness hath heard, 
Or hope falls exhausted, like a wingbroken bird; 

Ere sin and temptation—the siroes of life— 

Have blasted their beauty, or sorrow and strife 

O’er the dreamings of fancy their shadows have flung, 
Like pinions of evil! Why weep for the young? 


Why weep for the young? whose spirits, too pure 

The darkness of guilt and of grief to endure, 

From the blightings of earth, its changes and crimes 

Have fled far away, to the heavenly climes, 

Where youth and affection, and all that is bright, 

Drink from fountains of bliss, and the ‘ pureness of light’ 
Sheds its beams of effulgence and beauty abroad, 

O’er the brows of the lovely, like the smilings of God! 
Where hosannas and praises eternal are sung 

From the flame-lips of cherubs! Why weep for the young ? 


Why weep for the young? who, like clouds of the morn, 
By the breathings of zephyr to heaven are borne, 

And who fade in the splendour and first gush of day, 
From the darkness and travail of after decay, 

Nor gather and wait till the coming of even, 

*Mid tempest, and thunder, and gloom to be riven, 

But bright, pure and lovely, on pinions of gold, 

To the fountain of lustre, in beauty are rolled, 
Undimmed and unruffled by sorrow or wrong— 

The dowers of earth! Why weep for the young? 


Why weep for the young—the flowers of Spring ? 

Whose beauty and fragrance from us have ta’en wing, 

Too bright and too hallowed to man to be given— 

Robing earth with the calmness and glory of Heaven! 

The stars of existence! whose beams on us here, 

The fair climes of Virtue, now still more endear; 

Oh! surely ’t is sweet for affection to know 

That the loved and the bright are free from earth’s woe, 
And with seraphs and saints they now swell the loud song! 
Then, disconsolate mourner! Why weep for the young? 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 





THE PLEASURES OF WINTER. 


Sine me vacuum tempus ne quod dem, 
Mihi laboris. Ter. Heaut. 


VotunTArY abstraction of mind is one of the most delightful facul- 
ties we can possess in many of the trying situations of human life. ‘To 
assert the independence of intellect, to maintain its power, and employ 
it fearlessly amidst the numberless inconveniencies to which we are 
subject, is certainly the dictate of wisdom, as it not only renders us ca- 
pable of deducing truth from our observations in the world, but accom- 
panies us in the closet, and cheers and improves the hours of solitude. 
The exercise of the mind is requisite for the right employment of it; 
and those habits of thought, which influence our conduct, are generally 
acquired by conversing with ourselves: that portion of time which we 
must necessarily pass alone, instead of being irksome and tedious, may 
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be rendered improving and pleasant, if we can regulate the mind in such 
a manner, as to lift it above accidental circumstances, and divest our- 
selves, in some degree, of those passions and prejudices, false hopes and 
fears, desires and imaginary wants, which so frequently harass and dis- 
tract us. 

Nature now wears a wintry aspect—the rain beats, the wind howls, 
and all objects seem overwhelmed in universal melancholy and de- 
solation. 


* Lo! civil suited morn appears— 
Not trick’t and frounc’t as she was wont, 
With the Attic boy to hunt: 
But chercheft in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud! 
And usher’d with a shower still, 
When the gust has blown his fill; 
Ending in the rustling leaves, 
With minute drops from off the eaves.” 


But we must not suffer our minds to contract the gloom of the season, 
or sink into peevishness and despondency because the sky is clouded. 
On the contrary, the wise man ought thus to reason with himself; ‘‘ The 
inclemency of the air, indeed, debars me from pursuing my usual employ- 
ments; 1 am shut out from the common intercourse of society, and all 
the lovely influences of nature: but if I cannot act as I would, let me 
think as [ ought; the duties of life must never be suspended ; if I can- 
not practise those duties abroad, there are others to be fulfilled at home. 
I must keep peace with time, which preserves a constant invariable mo- 
tion, and is perpetually slipping away with silent celerity. Instead of 
complaining of the natural vicissitudes of the season, I will turn those 
very inconveniencies to my advantage :’’ and how this may be done, 
will be obvious to the disciplined and selfrelying spirit. 

The powers of the mind are best exerted when least influenced by 
external motives ; our faculties no longer ranging in boundless dissipa- 
tion, but confined at home and concentrated to any one point, will be 
enabled more deeply to research among the archives and arcana of 
science, and with keener relish to enjoy the delights of literature. ‘To 
fill up the vacuities of employment, or obviate the inconveniencies of 
confinement, we may unlock the stores of ancient learning, bring he- 
roes and philosophers to our company, and by abstracting our thoughts 
from scenes where at present we cannot act, exert them with double 
force in studies essentially useful to promote our general plan of life. 
It is not necessary to confine our studies as well as our time merely to 
one pursuit, and to chain down the mind along with the body to one 
spot. Variety of exercise is requisite for the healthful state of both. 
Celsus, in laying down general rules of health, expresses himself with 
elegant truth. ‘*Sanus homo, qui et bene valet, et sux spontis est, 
nullis obligare se legibus debet; ac neque medico neque jatroalipta 
egere, hunc oportet varium habere vite genus: modo ruri esse, modo 
in urbe, sepiusque in agro: navigare, venari, quiescere interdum, sed 
frequenter se exercere. Siquidem ignavia corpus hebetat, labor firmat: 
illa naturam senectutem, hic longam adolescentiam reddit.’ Such were 
the sentiments of this great physician, for regulating the corporeal 
frame, and the same observations are analogous to the mind. Variety 
of employment is necessary to exercise the activity of its powers, which 
might otherwise sink into gloomy quiescence, or evaporate in vague 
and useless reveries. The great difficulty consists in being able to re- 
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gulate our thoughts by the dictates of our will, so as to fill up the 
pauses of action, and the hours of solitude, in a manner consistent with 
the possession of rational faculties. ‘Though this happy talent can ne- 
ver be effectually acquired, yet it may be partially obtained; and to 
obtain it in part is to perform a great task worthy of a wise man: so 
dangerous is our own company, and so difficult it is to keep the mind 
steadily employed on some useful subject. If all its various’powers 
could be collected and reduced to the absolute dominion of the will, and 
suppose that will to be the result of right reason, such united force 
would conquer all opposition, the intricacies of science, the strongholds 
of wisdom, and the eminencies of merit would be subdued with much 
less difticulty, than by detached parties, irregular and interrupted at- 
tempts. Our intentions may be right, our resolutions and our efforts 
strenuous, and our schemes laudable, yet all these fail, or at least but 
very slowly execute our purpose, merely for want of the power of con- 
fiding our thoughts, and watching our own weaknesses. For these, 
like scouting Indians, are perpetually harassing us, and by ambuscades 
and sorties often disconcert the best planned project. Every man’s 
experience tells him how little power at some seasons the will has over 
the understanding; he may sit down with a cool determination to em- 
ploy a leisure hour usefully, and may be very sensible of the value of 
time, and well qualified to fill up the period with proper reflections ; 
yet, in spite of all these advantages, he will often find his thoughts ram- 
bling from him ; ideas will rise and vanish, will float and fluctuate in 
his mind like the waves of the agitated ocean, and disappear impercep- 
tibly without pith or purpose. In vain doth he endeavour to rally his 
scattered powers, and range them under the banner of his reason: in 
vain does he seek assistance from the great masters of ancient wisdom : 
he varies his situation, he rises and walks about, then takes down from 
the shelf some favourite author, in the hope to fix his attenticn en par- 
ticular sentences fraught with erudition and harmony; but the most 
elegant language, and the most pleasing numbers have, in this hour of 
fascination, lost their usual effect: his impatience increases his embar- 
rassment, and the efforts of his mind become more and more desultory 
and feeble. ‘Ac velut,’’ says the admirable master of Ausonian 
verse—the beautiful bard of Mantua ; 


** Ac velut in somnis oculos ubi languida pressit, 
“Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere cursus 
Velle videmur; et in mediis conatibus egri 
Succidimus : non lingua valet, non corpore note 
Sufficiunt vires, nee vox nee verba sequuntur.” 


How shall we rouse ourselves from this torpid insensibility? How 
shall we escape this vis inerliw, which benumbs and absorbs our fa- 
culties? Shall we fly from ourselves and seek refuge in company? 
Shall reason desert her seat, and give up the government of the mind 
to chance ?—We all know how apt we are on the slightest pretences to 
avoid the toil of thinking, and instead of endeavouring to regulate our 
ideas by an exertion of our own powers, to trust to the vain and perni- 
cious aid of trifling amusements and the insignificant chitchat of fashion- 
able assemblies. By such wretched expedients do we waste that time 
which our own imbecility renders a burthen : destitute of true fortitude, 
we forsake ourselves in those hours of danger, when abstraction from 
society, and vacuity of employment give opportunity for vice to make 
incursions aud for idleness to emasculate the mind. No man can be 
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long alone, without becoming either better or worse for it; a state of 
neutrality in this respect is incompatible with human nature, always 
progressive : we cannot exclude thoughts; bad as well as good will 
often present themselves indiscriminately, though to reason is left the 
power of selection. But unless we exert that power, how shall we 
choose the good? If the mind is suffered to sink into languor and lassi- 
tude at that very crisis when vigour and vigilance are necessary, it is 
no wonder that vicious habits gain the masterdom and become lords pa- 
ramount of our nature. Let us suppose an absolute neutrality of mind, 
and reflect what must be the consequence of it: will she intrude upon 
us? will she shake us from the slumber of sloth, and erect her throne 
in our hearts, without any preparation in ourselves to receive her? If 
so, how absurdly do those philosophers waste their time, who com- 
plain of the difficulty, pain, and labour requisite for the attainment of 
virtue! But surely this illustrious guest makes not her visits so cheap: 
or if she does, then what merit is there in possessing her? Vain preten- 
sions! for virtue is an active quality, attainable only by a diligent and 
proper use of our reason. Let us view the question in another light, 
and then we may have just grounds to observe, that in a neutral state 
of mind, vice has her spies, her emissaries, her enticements, perpetu- 
ally employed against us. She is passive, she is nourished by indo- 
lence. She soothes us on the downy couch, and eagerly seizes the op- 
portunity of corrupting our hearts while that dangerous opiate operates 
on our minds. ‘The great difference, then, consists in this, that indo- 
lence incapacitates us from acquiring virtue, but renders us extremely 
liable to be subdued by vice; and hence arises the necessity of employ- 
ing all our vigilance and all our efforts to guard against it, and secure 
ourselves from danger by fortifying our weakest part. 

Few men are vitiated by employment. In the exercise of our re- 
spective tasks and professions in life, we are incited by strong and pre- 
valent motives to acquit ourselves with fidelity and effect: our interest, 
our reputation, our wants and our pride all concur to excite our talents 
to the utmost exertion. And to do justice to human nature, let us add 
another incentive more noble and generous, the desire of doing good, 
and of promoting the ends of society from a love of virtue. Employed 
in those pursuits, whence result private advantage and public utility, 
we are armed and secured against the attacks of vice, and are happy in 
that secret satisfaction which a consciousness of performing our duty 
will always afford. ‘This principle of reasoning is not confined merely 
to those active duties which call us abroad, but extends to those studies, 
more silent and retired, which prepare us for the better execution of 
the former. Hence it is that we owe so much to those great men whose 
works still contribute to disseminate knowledge and virtue, and to in- 
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ness of the parent: or sitting down familiarly with Scipio and Lelius, 
explaining the duties and describing the blessings of friendship, that 
amiable virtue, the companion of our joys, and the solace of our sor- 
sows: or with Cato, venerable sage and seer! teaching us to bear our infir- 
mities with patience, beguiling the pains incident to our nature, and 
amusing us with thoughts and expedients to cheer our minds in this 
transitory system. How much are we indebted to the sublime philoso- 
phy of Plato—to the sweet visions of the green and blossoming Ata- 
lantis and the pure ideal republic ! to the stirring strains and vivid elo- 
quence of Pindar, whose voice of inspiration was the herald of victory 
to the armies even of Beotia! How much do we owe to the hallowed 
and magnificent genius of Milton—to the profound wisdom of Newton 
and Leibnitz—to the vast and almost omnipotent imagination of Shak- 
speare! With all the glorious intellects of the past around us, why 
should the elements disturb our delights! Who, but those who never 
think, can complain of solitude while in such society? When we can 
commune with the purest and noblest minds that ever shed the light of 
heaven on earth, why should we forsake their deathless beauties to 
mingle with the flaunting hordes of fashion, or roar with the dema- 
gogues of democracy ” 





THE HAPPY HOURS. 


The happy hours, I’ve spent withthee, I would not lose their light, for all 
As softly shine on Memory’s eye, The joys the after world can bring, 
As sunbeams on a quiet sea, Nor let oblivion o’er them fall, 
Or stars upon the night-blue sky ! For all the wealth of lran’s king! 


Though vanished is their presence, yet 
Their loveliness will long remain, 

As seals upon the heart’s page set, 
Or links in life’s unbroken chain! 


When on my path their beauty shone, 
The world was robed in Eden light, 

But, ah! their lustre now has flown, 
And left my heart in lonely night! 


When to the past, Remembrance turns __ 
Her wearied brow, and seeks for Yet treasured still they are by me, 


rest, And softly shine on Memory’s eye, 
These hours shall bloom in pleasure’s As sunbeams on a quiet sea, 
urns, Or stars upon the night-blue sky ! 


The brightest and the loveliest! 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


A. B. M. 


THE LESSER POETS OF THE PAST. 


Numper [I.—Ropert Lioyop. 


PosTERITY corrects the prejudices and redeems the errors of jealous 
ontemporaries; and it is not in vain that the desponding because per 
secuted bard Appe ils from the cont mpt or hatred of the present to the 
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be rendered improving and pleasant, if we can regulate the mind in such 
a manner, as to lift it above accidental circumstances, and divest our- 
selves, in some degree, of those passions and prejudices, false hopes and 
fears, desires and imaginary wants, which so frequently harass and dis- 
tract us. 

Nature now wears a wintry aspect—the rain beats, the wind howls, 
and all objects seem overwhelmed in universal melancholy and de- 
solation. 


“ Lo! civil suited morn appears— 
Not trick’t and frounc’t as she was wont, 
With the Attic boy to hunt: 
But chercheft in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud! 
And usher’d with a shower still, 
When the gust has blown his fill ; 
Ending in the rustling leaves, 
With minute drops from off the eaves.” 


But we must not suffer our minds to contract the gloom of the season, 
or sink into peevishness and despondency because the sky is clouded. 
On the contrary, the wise man ought thus to reason with himself; ‘* The 
inclemency of the air, indeed, debars me from pursuing my usual employ- 
ments; I am shut out from the common intercourse of society, and all 
the lovely influences of nature: but if I cannot act as I would, let me 
think as [I ought; the duties of life must never be suspended ; if I can- 
not practise those duties abroad, there are others to be fulfilled at home. 
I must keep peace with time, which preserves a constant invariable mo- 
tion, and is perpetually slipping away with silent celerity. Instead of 
complaining of the natural vicissitudes of the season, I will turn those 
very inconveniencies to my advantage :”’ and how this may be done, 
will be obvious to the disciplined and selfrelying spirit. 

The powers of the mind are best exerted when least influenced by 
external motives ; our faculties no longer ranging in boundless dissipa- 
tion, but confined at home and concentrated to any one point, will be 
enabled more deeply to research among the archives and arcana of 
science, and with keener relish to enjoy the delights of literature. To 
fill up the vacuities of employment, or obviate the inconveniencies of 
confinement, we may unlock the stores of ancient learning, bring he- 
roes and philosophers to our company, and by abstracting our thoughts 
from scenes where at present we cannot act, exert them with double 
force in studies essentially useful to promote our general plan of life. 
It is not necessary to confine our studies as well as our time merely to 
one pursuit, and to chain down the mind along with the body to one 
spot. Variety of exercise is requisite for the healthful state of both. 
Celsus, in laying down general rules of health, expresses himself with 
elegant truth. ‘*Sanus homo, qui et bene valet, et sue spontis est, 
nullis obligare se legibus debet; ac neque medico neque jatroalipta 
egere, hunc oportet varium habere vite genus: modo ruri esse, modo 
in urbe, sepiusque in agro: navigare, venari, quiescere interdum, sed 
frequenter se exercere. Siquidem ignavia corpus hebetat, labor firmat: 
illa naturam senectutem, hic longam adolescentiam reddit.” Such were 
the sentiments of this great physician, for regulating the corporeal 
frame, and the same observations are analogous to the mind. Variety 
of employment is necessary to exercise the activity of its powers, which 
might otherwise sink into gloomy quiescence, or evaporate in vague 
and useless reveries. ‘The great difficulty consists in being able to re- 
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gulate our thoughts by the dictates of our will, so as to fill up the 
pauses of action, and the hours of solitude, in a manner consistent with 
the possession of rational faculties. ‘Though this happy talent can ne- 
ver be effectually acquired, yet it may be partially obtained; and to 
obtain it in part is to perform a great task worthy of a wise man: so 
dangerous is our own company, and so difficult it is to keep the mind 
steadily employed on some useful subject. If all its various powers 
could be collected and reduced to the absolute dominion of the will, and 
suppose that will to be the result of right reason, such united force 
would conquer all opposition, the intricacies of science, the strongholds 
of wisdom, and the eminencies of merit would be subdued with much 
less difficulty, than by detached parties, irregular and interrupted at- 
tempts. Our intentions may be right, our resolutions and our efforts 
strenuous, and our schemes laudable, yet all thege fail, or at least but 
very slowly execute our purpose, merely for want of the power of con- 
fiding our thoughts, and watching our own weaknesses. For these, 
like scouting Indians, are perpetually harassing us, and by ambuscades 
and sorties often disconcert the best planned project. Every man’s 
experience tells him how little power at some seasons the will has over 
the understanding; he may sit down with a cool determination to em- 
ploy a leisure hour usefully, and may be very sensible of the value of 
time, and well qualified to fill up the period with proper reflections ; 
yet, in spite of all these advantages, he will often find his thoughts ram- 
bling from him ; ideas will rise and vanish, will float and fluctuate in 
his mind like the waves of the agitated ocean, and disappear impercep- 
tibly without pith or purpose. In vain doth he endeavour to rally his 
scattered powers, and range them under the banner of his reason: in 
vain does he seek assistance from the great masters of ancient wisdom : 
he varies his situation, he rises and walks about, then takes down from 
the shelf some favourite author, in the hope to fix his attention en par- 
ticular sentences fraught with erudition and harmony; but the most 
elegant language, and the most pleasing numbers have, in this hour of 
fascination, lost their usual effect: his impatience increases his embar- 
rassment, and the efforts of his mind become more and more desultory 
and feeble. ‘* Ac velut,” says the admirable master of Ausonian 
verse—the beautiful bard of Mantua ; 


** Ac velut in somnis oculos ubi languida pressit, 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere cursus 
Velle videmur; et in mediis conatibus egri 
Succidimus : non lingua valet, non corpore note 
Sufficiunt vires, nec vox nec verba sequuntur.” 


How shall we rouse ourselves from this torpid insensibility? How 
shall we escape this vis inerfiz, which benumbs and absorbs our fa- 
culties? Shall we fly from ourselves and seek refuge in company? 
Shall reason desert her seat, and give up the government of the mind 
to chance ?—We all know how apt we are on the slightest pretences to 
avoid the toil of thinking, and instead of endeavouring to regulate our 
ideas by an exertion of our own powers, to trust to the vain and perni- 
cious aid of trifling amusements and the insignificant chitchat of fashion- 
able assemblies. By such wretched expedients do we waste that time 
which our own imbecility renders a burthen : destitute of true fortitude, 
we forsake ourselves in those hours of danger, when abstraction from 
society, and vacuity of employment give opportunity for vice to make 
incursions and for idleness to emasculate the mind. No man can be 
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long alone, without becoming either better or worse for it; a state of 
neutrality in this respect is incompatible with human nature, always 
progressive: we cannot exclude thoughts; bad as well as good will 
often present themselves indiscriminately, though to reason is left the 
power of selection. But unless we exert that power, how shall we 
choose the good? If the mind is suffered to sink into languor and lassi- 
tude at that very crisis when vigour and vigilance are necessary, it is 
no wonder that vicious habits gain the masterdom and become lords pa- 
ramount of our nature. Let us suppose an absolute neutrality of mind, 
and reflect what must be the consequence of it: will she intrude upon 
us? will she shake us from the slumber of sloth, and erect her throne 
in our hearts, without any preparation in ourselves to receive her? If 
so, how absurdly do those philosophers waste their time, who com- 
plain of the difficulty, pain, and labour requisite for the attainment of 
virtue! But surely this illustrious guest makes not her visits so cheap: 
or if she does, then what merit is there in possessing her? Vain preten- 
sions! for virtue is an active quality, attainable only by a diligent and 
proper use of our reason. Let us view the question in another light, 
and then we may have just grounds to observe, that in a neutral state 
of mind, vice has her spies, her emissaries, her enticements, perpetu- 
ally employed against us. She is passive, she is nourished by indo- 
lence. She soothes us on the downy couch, and eagerly seizes the op- 
portunity of corrupting our hearts while that dangerous opiate operates 
on our minds. The great difference, then, consists in this, that indo- 
lence incapacitates us from acquiring virtue, but renders us extremely 
liable to be subdued by vice; and hence arises the necessity of employ- 
ing all our vigilance and all our efforts to guard against it, and secure 
ourselves from danger by fortifying our weakest part. 

Few men are vitiated by employment. In the exercise of our re- 
spective tasks and professions in life, we are incited by strong and pre- 
valent motives to acquit ourselves with fidelity and effect: our interest, 
our reputation, our wants and our pride all concur to excite our talents 
to the utmost exertion. And to do justice to human nature, let us add 
another incentive more noble and generous, the desire of doing good, 
and of promoting the ends of society from a love of virtue. Employed 
in those pursuits, whence result private advantage and public utility, 
we are armed and secured against the attacks of vice, and are happy in 
that secret satisfaction which a consciousness of performing our duty 
will always afford. This principle of reasoning is not confined merely 
to those active duties which call us abroad, but extends to those studies, 
more silent and retired, which prepare us for the better execution of 
the former. Hence it is that we owe so much to those great men whose 
works still contribute to disseminate knowledge and virtue, and to in- 
spire human wisdom and heavenly piety, though their bodies are mixed 
with common clay, and their active influence is no more. How much, 
for instance, are we indebted to Cicero, that elegant philosopher who 
possessed the art of inculcating the most useful precepts in the most 
beautiful language: whose masterly style, whose easy yet nervous ex- 
pression adds power to the strongest arguments, and gives pleasure 
while it carries the force of conviction. We hear him in the awful 
senate of Rome deliver those admired orations which confounded the 
daring Catiline, checked the ambitious spirit of Antony, and melt- 
ed the great and the humane Cesar! or, thoughtful in his closet, 
we see him composing those excellent moral rules for the use of his 
son, where the wisdom of the philosopher is mixed with the tender- 
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ness of the parent: or sitting down familiarly with Scipio and Lelius, 
- explaining the duties and describing the blessings of friendship, that 
amiable virtue, the companion of our joys, and the solace of our sor- 
sows : or with Cato, venerable sage and seer ! teaching us to bear our infir- 
mities with patience, beguiling the pains incident to our nature, and 
amusing us with thoughts and expedients to cheer our minds in this 
transitory system. How much are we indebted to the sublime philoso- 
phy of Plato—to the sweet visions of the green and blossoming Ata- 
lantis and the pure ideal republic! to the stirring strains and vivid elo- 
quence of Pindar, whose voice of inspiration was the herald of victory 
to the armies even of Beotia! How much do we owe to the hallowed 
and magnificent genius of Milton—to the profound wisdom of Newton 
and Leibnitz—to the vast and almost omnipotent imagination of Shak- 
speare! With all the glorious intellects of the past around us, why 
should the elements disturb our delights! Who, but those who never 
think, can complain of solitude while in such society? When we can 
commune with the purest and noblest minds that ever shed the light of 
heaven on earth, why should we forsake their deathless beauties to 
mingle with the flaunting hordes of fashion, or roar with the dema- 
gogues of democracy ? 





THE HAPPY HOURS. 


I would not lose their light, for all 
The joys the after world can bring, 
Nor let oblivion o’er them fall, 
For all the wealth of Iran’s king ! 


The happy hours, I’ve spent with thee, 
As softly shine on Memory’s eye, 
As sunbeams on a quiet sea, 
Or stars upon the night-blue-sky ! 


Though vanished is their presence, yet 
Their loveliness will long remain, 
As seals upon the heart’s page set, 
Or links in life’s unbroken chain! 


When to the past, Remembrance turns 
Her wearied brow, and seeks for 
rest, 
These hours shall bloom in pleasure’s 
urns, 
The brightest and the loveliest! 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


When on my path their beauty shone, 
The world was robed in Eden light, 

But, ah! their lustre now has flown, 
And left my heart in lonely night! 


Yet treasured still they are by me, 
And softly shine on Memory’s eye, 
As sunbeams on a quiet sea, 
Or stars upon the night-blue sky ! 
A. B. M. 





THE LESSER POETS OF THE PAST. 
Numper I.—Rosert Lioyp. 


Posterity corrects the prejudices and redeems the errors of jealous 
contemporaries ; and it is not in vain that the desponding because per- 
secuted bard appeals from the contempt or hatred of the present to the 
impartial judgment of the future. Of all the gifted and cultivated in- 
tellects, which shed light and glory on the billows of Time, only two 
or three in a century enjoy universal and undying renown. How many 
accomplished and exalted minds sunk into darkness, to leave the sun 

VOL. V.—-NO. XXVIII, 33 
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of Shakspeare sole glory of the intellectual heavens! How many fell 
from the summit of contemporary popular reputation, to leave the - 
mighty images of Dante and ‘I'asso upon the pinnacle of fame! Hosts 
of ambitious spirits vanished in the dull lagoon of Lethe, that the noble 
barque of Milton might ride on triumphant over the ocean of immorta- 
lity. It is pure and generous pleasure, however, to the ingenuous mind 
to exhibit humble or neglected merit; and, by retrospective reviews, to 
atone, in some degree, for the prejudices and repair the injustice of our 
‘ancestors. ‘Ihe mailclad hero, even in Roncesvalles, can vindicate his 
knighthood and achieve his triumph; but the tender and eloquent page, 
in the hour of doubt and dread, looks around for a champion. Few in 
this country know anything of the writings of Robert Lloyd, the un- 
fortunate contemporary of Churchill, Hogarth and Garrick; and it is, 
therefore, our present design to devote a few pages to the portraiture 
of his fallible character and the illustration of his poetical genius. 

‘* He that writes the life of another,’’ says Dr Johnson, ‘is either 
his friend or his enemy, and wishes either to exalt his praise or aggra- 
vate his disgrace.’’ ‘I'his is one of the strange assertions of the intel- 
lectual giant, and it would be stranger still if it were true. ‘There is 
neither a moral nor physical necessity that indifference, with respect 
to persons, and impartiality, with regard to facts, may not sometimes 
hold dominion in the breast of the biographer. 

It is a less questionable observation of the same author, that the 
sedentary life of the student so widely differs from the active life of 
the man of business, that the history of the former seldom affords the 
reader the same instruction or amusement. ‘The great interest of all 
literary biography depends solely upon the development of thought 
and the portraiture of feeling—in the history of laborious compositions 
and the episodes of trial and suffering among men with whom genius 
is unfitted to mingle. 

Unhappily for poor Lloyd, though never engaged in the active scenes 
of business, to afford a diversified tale of entertaining adventures, his 
life was not so uniform as to be wholly unchequered with change of 
circumstance, or destitute of that diversity of incident, which may 
afford the most instructive and salutary lesson to men of letters, parti- 
cularly to those who devote themselves to the ideal enchantresses of 
the Parnassian Hill. 

Robert Lloyd was the son of the Reverend Dr Pierson Lloyd, second 
master of Westminster school, by whom he was so early initiated in 
the classics, that his fertile genius soon became replete with the stores 
of Greek and Roman literature. Thus qualified, he repaired, at a pro- 
per age, from Westminster to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
pursued his studies, and displayed his genius, to the credit of his tutor- 
age, and the honour of the University; which, in due time, conferred 
upon him the degree of Master of Arts. From Cambridge, Lloyd re- 
turned to Westminster school, in which, for a time, he assisted his 
learned father, as an usher in that celebrated seminary. With this 
situation, the duties of which he was particularly well qualified to dis- 
charge, he appears, nevertheless, to have been highly dissatisfied, 
though he solaced his bondage and his solitude by the composition of 
his finished and meritorious poem ‘ The Actor.’’ ‘The erratic impulses 
of uncontrolled genius were strong upon him, and he resigned himself 
to the dominion of a power, which he did not so much possess, as, like 
the shuddering Pythoness of Delphi, he was possessed by. 


“ Were I at once impower’d to shew 
My utmost vengeance on my foe, 
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To punish with extremest rigour, 

I could inflict no penance bigger 
Than using him as learning’s tool, 
To make him Usher of a school.— 
For me, it hurts me to the soul 

To brook confinement or controul, 
Still, to be pinion’d down to teach 
The Syntax and the parts of speech; 
Or, what perhaps is drudging worse, 
The links, and joints, and rules of verse; 
To deal out authors by retale 

Like penny pots of Oxford ale; 
—Oh! ’tis a service irksome more 
Than tugging at the slavish oar !’’ 


Such were his poetical opinions, and probably many a succeeding 
genius will coincide with them. If our author’s motive for relinquish- 
ing this irksome station were really what he assigns, in the subsequent 
lines, his desire of farther improving his own mind, instead of vainly 
attempting the improvement of others, 


** Of working on a barren soil, 
And lab’ring with incessant pains 
To cultivate a blockhead’s brains ;”’ 


his incentive was laudable and worthy of all imitation. 


“ For such his task, a dismal truth! 
Who watches o’er the bent of youth; 
And while a paltry stipend earning, 
He sows the richest seeds of learning, 
And tills their minds with proper care, 
And sees them their due produce bear, 
No joys, alas! his toil beguile, 

His own lies fallow all the while !” 


It is more than probable, however, that this impatience of restraint 
and disgust at scholastic confinement were heightened by the author’s 
intimacy with his fellow collegians, those eccentric geniuses Churchill, 
Thornton and Bensley,* whose congenial talents and disposition served 
to encourage each other in the pursuit of those youthful amusements, 
that insensibly betrayed them into a liberality of life and conversation, 
which the prudential part of the world severely and justly condemned 
in a conspicuous character, though the folly would have been charac- 
teristic of a lord or a boor. 


** For let a man of parts be wrong, 
*T is triumph to the leaden throng; 
The fools shall cackle out reproof, 
The very ass shall raise his hoof; 
And he who holds in his possession, 
The single virtue of discretion, 
Who knows no overflow of spirit, 
Whose want of passions is his merit, 
Whom wit and taste and judgment flies, 
Shall shake his noddle and seem wise.” 


* Another of his friends, if not convivial companions, was William Kenrick, 
an unfortunate author of merit, who seemed doomed to fight his way, step by 
step, through the world. From very humble origin he arose gradually in the 
acquirement of knowledge and of fame; but troops of enemies assailed him 
from entrenchments and ambuscades, from the housetop and the sanctuary,— 
and he fell at last, after a struggle of twenty years, the victim of that most ac- 
cursed child of hell, Prejudice ! 
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But, notwithstanding all this satire and all the brilliant wit, which, 
like poor Burns, he desecrated in Dyonisian orgies and Paphian haunts, 
it is a melancholy reflection, and sufficiently mortifying to men of 
genius, that every one of his spirited companions fell, like himself, a 
sacrifice, in the prime of life, to the want of that discretion in them- 
selves, which they so wittily ridiculed and as imprudently despised 
in others. 

Swift observes, ‘‘ that there is no talent so useful towards rising in 
the world, or which puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than 
that quality generally possessed by the dullest sort of people, and is 
in common speech called discretion: a species of lower prudence, by 
the assistance of which, people of the meanest intellectuals, without 
any other qualifications, pass through the world in great tranquillity, 
and with universal good treatment, neither giving nor taking offence.” 
The example of the indiscreet fraternity of geniuses abovementioned 
may serve to corroborate the truth of this observation, by affording a 
striking contrast to the behaviour exemplified by that shrewd observer 
of human life and manners, the sarcastic Dean of St Patrick’s. In jus- 
tice, however, to men of genius, it may be observed, as a venerable 
bishop of the Gallican Church once did to Voltaire, that the world is 
too much obliged to them for the pleasure and improvement resulting 
from their productions, not to forgive them many personal, though 
moral, imperfections. 

Lord Orrery, not having the fear of any temperance society before 
his eyes, went so far as gravely to exculpate the immorality of men of 
uncommon gifts and acquirements, by philosophically accounting for 
their deviation from those common principles of action, which influence 
ordinary minds. But though genius, like charity, may be allowed to 
hide a multitude of sins, we cannot assent to the propriety of the 
exculpation, nor commend the skill which would make vice venial. 
The first performance which established Lloyd’s reputation as a poet, 
and of course rendered him respectable in the literary world, was ‘The 
Actor,” addressed to his then intimate and liberal friend, Bonnell 
Thornton. In this, one of his best productions, he passes very high enco- 
mia both on Garrick and Thornton, displaying, as on many other occa- 
sions, a strong attachment and most friendly regard for both, which, in 
the sequel, were but ill requited by either. Could the poet be worldly 
wise, he would abstain from praise, especially of jealous contempora- 
ries, and rather descend with Dante to the dismal realms of purgatory 
and hell, or soar with Milton to the glories of Eden and the battles of 
gigantic spirits, or sport with Ariosto in faérieland, than breathe out 
the fragrance of his heart over the burning and desolate waste of an 
ungrateful and relentless world. 

It is probable that the reputation, Mr Lloyd acquired by this poem, 
first stimulated his friend the celebrated Churchill to enter the lists of 
poetical fame, and write his celebrated Rosciad. ‘The superior popv- 
larity of this piece gave poor Lloyd, at first, some little disgust and 
excited the spleen of authorship; but, on the farther exertion of 
Churchill’s abilities, the superiority in force of numbers and power of 
imagery appearing so greatly on the side of his friend, Mr Lloyd, with 
the modesty becoming real genius, and the complacency of a disposi- 
tion untainted by envy, joined his other admirers, in the unlimited ap- 
plause bestowed on that eminent poet, who has never received from 
posterity the applause to which his exalted genius was entitled. The 
proof given by Lloyd, on this occasion, of his possessing that most 
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valuable scientific quality, so rarely to be met with, selfknowledge, is 
characteristically and happily delineated in the following lines. 


‘“‘ For me who labour with poetic sin, 
Who often woo the muse I cannot win, 
Whom pleasure first a willing poet made, 
And folly spoilt by taking up the trade, 
Pleas’d I behold superior genius shine, 
Nor, ting’d with envy, wish that genius mine. 
To CuurcHiL1’s muse can bow with decent awe, 
Admire his mode, nor make that mode my law: 
Both may, perhaps, have various pow’rs to please; 
Be his the Streneru of Numpers, mine the Ease.” 


This ingenuous concession on the part of Lloyd appears to have so 
far endeared him to Churchill, that they became inseparable, one sen- 
timent governing the minds, and one purse administering to the wants 
of both. Mr Lloyd possessed a tacit disposition, reserved and atten- 
tive; he took much snuff, and would often sit the auditor of conversa- 
tion, rather than the promoter. In this respect he much resembled our 
own Percival, though he did not carry his eccentricities and morbid 
sensitiveness to the same excess. ‘To Percival the roar of the moun- 
tain torrent is more inviting than the rustle of a petticoat; and the 
embrace of an avalanche more agreeable than the gentlest clasp of a 
beautiful maiden’s arms. Lloyd, however, was no adversary to the 
ladies, though he sometimes shrunk from the quickness and severity of 
their repartees. 

We are told of an invitation to dinner which Lloyd received from a 
nobleman, celebrated in the republic of letters,—as his lordship was a 
great admirer of his reputed wit and genius: but, the invitation being 
accepted, the capricious or overawed poet, to the great disappointment 
of the noble peer, uttered not a syllable during the whole entertain- 
ment. But, we doubt the truth of this anecdote, as our author is de- 
clared by another writer, who ought to have known him well, to have 
been in conversation very engaging.* 

So ready was his pen and retentive his mind, that, when his devotion 
to the Muses has been interrupted by the orgies of Bacchus, and the 
suspended fable, like that of Butler’s tale, been broken off in the mid- 
dle, he pursued it from memory with the utmost composure, when the 
fever of the brain was over, and finished the composition as consist- 
ently as if the copy had been all the while before him. We well re- 
member having witnessed the exertion of the same surprising faculty 
in a clerical character of one of our Atlantic cities, who was at once a 
brilliant pulpit orator without influence and a man without esteem. 

Lloyd’s attachment to the pleasures of the table, particularly to those 
of inebriation, in which he was induced to indulge himself too freely 
for his constitution, was a topic of much censure and complaint against 
him, both with his real and his pretended friends, except, indeed, those 
who shared in the convivial sodality, and blasphemed the still and holy 


* Wilkes, the wellknown anarchist of his age.—‘* Mr Lloyd,” says he, “ was 
mild and affable in private life, of gentle manners, and very engaging in conver- 
sation. He was an excellent scholar, and an easy, natural poet. His peculiar 
excellence was the dressing up an old thought in a new, neat and trim manner. 
He was contented to scamper round the foot of Parnassus on his little Welch 
poney, which seems never to have tired. He left the fury of the winged steed, 


and the daring heights of the sacred mountain, to the sublime genius of his 
friend Churchill.” 
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spirit of midnight with the songs and jests of boisterous revel. The 
wild laugh of the bacchanal is a poor compensation for the serene 
smile of virtue; and the catches and glees of protracted symposia but 
wretched substitutes for the hallowed contemplations of wisdom and 
the profound philosophy of indwelling genius. 

The foremost of these jovial companions, his celebrated friend 
Churchill, attempted, on the other hand, to apologize for him and even 
to justify the practice as well by precept as example. His gay and 
spirited epistle, entitled Night, inscribed to Lloyd, is a professed apo- 
logy, if not a formal justification of their nocturnal festivity.* 


* Let slaves to business, bodies without soul, 
Important blanks in Nature’s mighty roll, 
"5 tamer nonsense in the day’s broad glare, 
We Nieur prefer, which heals or hides our care. 


*“‘ Rogues justified, and by success made bold, 
Dull fools and coxcombs sanctified by Gold, 
Freely may bask in Fortune’s partial ray, 

And spread their feathers op’ning to the day; 


* “The poem of Night,” says an annotator, ‘* was written by Mr Churchill, 
in vindication of himself and Mr Lloyd against the censures of some false, 
treacherous and hypocritical friends, who affected to pay the hi~hest compli- 
ment to their genius, but appeared equally pleased and industric.s in seizing 
every opportunity of condemning their conduct in private life. These prudent 
persons, whom neither love, pleasure, nor pity ever drew for a single moment 
out of their way, found a malicious pleasure in propagating the story of every 
unguarded hour, and in gratifying that rage after the little anecdotes of admired 
authors, upon which small wits subsist. Such a proceeding ought, however, 
in all fairness to be considered only as the low gossiping of the literary world. 
Scandal amuses the circle of the gay and polite in the same manner. The 
curiosity of the town was fed by these people from time to time, and every dull 
lecturer within the bills of mortality comforted himself that he did not keep such 
hours as Mr Churchill and Mr Lloyd. 

“The poet does not blush to own that he often passed the night after the man- 
ner of the first men of antiquity, who knew how to redeem the fleeting hours 
from death’s half-brother, and fellow tyrant, sleep. They likewise lamented the 
shortness and uncertainty of human life. Such reflections, however, in them 
produced neither melancholy nor despair, but served to give a keener relish to 
their pleasures, and were perpetualt incitements not to let any portion of life 
pass unenjoyed. They were generally employed in celebrating the mysteries 
of that deity, who delights in the friendly gloom of night, or the rights of the 
—- of friendship, when he does not languish under the impertinence of the 

'y’s insipid visitors. ‘The two English poets were worthy of the converse of 
the most genial wits of Rome and Greece. ‘They may, perhaps, have been cen- 
sured by some wonderous grave moderns, coldblooded critics, void of all fire 
and fancy, but in a more classic age their happy sallies would not have ill be- 
come the Noctes Attice.” 

/ 
| Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare longam. 
Jam te premet nox, fabulaque manes 
Et domus exilis Plutonia; quo simul mearis, 
Nec regna vini fortiere talis, ete. 
Horace. 


Soles occidere, et redire possunt ; 
Nobis, quom semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
Da mi basia mille, deinde centum, etc. 
Catullus. 
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But threadbare Merit dares not shew the head 
Till vain Prosperity retires to bed. 

Misfortunes, like the Owl, avoid the light; 
The sons of Care are always sons of Nica.” 


The poetical merit of these energetic lines must not be suffered to 
vouch for their truth, unless we doubt the conclusion of the famous 
Bacchanalian ode, so vociferously and joyously chanted in the same 
nocturnal revels. 


“¢ What have we with day to do? 
Sons of Care, ’t was made for you.” 


The mournful truth is, that, however eagerly these sons of Anacreon 
might enter on the career of these jovial amusements, they continued 
their race, out of pique at the worldly disrespect, which they had 
unadvisedly, and, perhaps, unintentionally incurred. This is pathetically 
insinuated in the following lines from the same poem. 


‘“* When foes insult and prudent friends dispense, 
In pity’s strains, the worst of insolence, 
Oft with thee, Lloyd, I steal an hour from grief, 
And in thy social converse find relief, 
The mind, of solitude impatient grown, 
Loves any sorrows rather than her own. 


* Then in Oblivion’s grateful cup I drown 
The galling sneer, the supercilious frown, 
The strange reserve, the proud affected state 
Of upstart knaves grown rich, and fools grown great. 
No more that abject wretch disturbs my rest, 
Who meanly overlooks a friend distrest. 
Purblind to Poverty the Worldling goes, 
And scarce sees rags an inch beyond his nose ; 
But from a crowd can single out his grace, 
And cringe and creep to fools who strut in lace.” 


Such is often the revenge of suicide genius. By hurling its malisons 
and anathemas at others, it thinks to excuse itself: imputing to igno- 
rance or malevolence the cause of that ruin in which, against its own 
better knowledge, it is inevitably and unpardonably involved.* 

Having recklessly resigned the ushership of Westminster school, 
Lloyd became an author by profession; and, notwithstanding his de- 


* It is, however, with some propriety that Lloyd laments the critical predi- 
cament of public writers, particularly 


‘‘ Of such whose temperance will not pass 
The due rotation of the glass; 
Whom gravity denies the power 
T’ unpeg their hats at such an hour.” 


But, says he, very reasonably, 


“« Can authors an exemption draw 
From nature’s or the common law ? 
They err alike with all mankind, 
But not the same indulgence find. 
Their lives are more conspicuous grown, 
More talked of, pointed at, and shewn, 
*Till every error seems to rise 
To Sins of most gigantic size!’ 
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cided merit, experienced most of the vicissitudes of fortune, to which 
gentlemen of that most precarious and unvalued profession are liable. 
His sense of his situation under these circumstances is frequently 
expressed in his occasional poems, particularly in the little piece en- 
tilted ‘ The Temple of Favour,’ addressed to the editor of his works. 
It is on this occasion that he apostrophizes on the subject of making a 
trade of genius, and’ converting the brain into a mint where thoughts 
are coined for knaves to hoard or fools to squander. 


‘“‘ O, glorious trade, for wit’s a trade, 
Where men are ruined more than made. 
Let crazy Lee, neglected Gay, 
The shabby Otway, Dryden grey, 
Those tuneful servants of the nine, 
(Not that I blend their names with mine) 
Repeat their lives, their works, their fame, 
And teach the world some useful shame !”” 


So natural is the transition from a man of wit to a man of the town, 
and the expenses, necessary to support the latter character, so greatly 
exceed the income of the former, that it is no wonder poor Lloyd was 
induced to engage in publications that promised to produce profit rather 
than praise. Among these was The St James’s Magazine, in which 
many of his poems were published. The necessary haste, with which 
most of them were expedited to the press, will induce the considerate 
reader rather to wonder they are so correct and spirited, than to arraign 
their faults and criticise their deficiencies. 

This work not meeting with that success, which from its merit 
might be reasonably expected, Lloyd found himself unable to discharge 
some pecuniary obligations, which he had improvidently contracted 
under the flattering prospect of success. The consequence of this dis- 
appointment was the exertion of that barbarous power, which the ab- 
surd and unholy custom of Christendom has given to the creditor over 
the person of his debtor, by permitting the imprisonment of the latter 
till the former is fully satisfied. Lloyd was, of course, confined within 
the walls of the Fleet Prison; even Bonnell Thornton, though his 
bosom friend from their infancy, refusing to be his security for the 
liberty of the rules: a circumstance, which, giving rise to some illna- 
tured altercation, induced this soidisant friend to become an inveterate 
enemy, in the quality of his most inexorable creditor.* 

It has been said, on this occasion, that ‘‘ while this unhappy but 
most excellent poet was under such restrictions, the Fleet became the 
seat of the Muses; and all the men of wit and genius in the age re- 
paired to this gloomy temple. Such company dispelled the very idea 
of confinement, and gave his apartments the air of the court of 
Apollo.” A similar triumph of genius was achieved when Montgo- 
mery and Leigh Hunt underwent their imprisonments. Lloyd was 
visited in his confinement by a number of those who had, or would be 


* Bonnell Thornton was born in London in 1724, and died in 1768 of gout, 
superinduced by habits of excessive inebriation. He was educated at West- 
minster School and Christ Church; he studied medicine and took the degree of 
M. B., but abandoned his profession, for literature. In conjunction with Smart, 
he published the Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany; and, aided by Colman, 
The Connoisseur; he translated five of the plays of Plautus, and indulged his 
wit and humour by the composition of that sprightly jeu d’esprit, ‘The Battle 
of the Wigs.’ 
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thought to have pretensions to wit; but it was a just distinction he 
himself made between his numerous acquaintance, and those few, very 
few friends, by whom he was not wholly abandoned to misfortune.* 

In this state of dereliction and despondency, it is no wonder he was 
subject to the dominion of most gloomy thoughts, from which cheerful 
conversation and the exhilarating glass afforded only a temporary re- 
lief. His support, under the éedium vite that assailed him in such dis- 
agreeable circumstances, he drew from very different resources, the 
generosity of his friend Churchill, and the avarice of the booksellers. 
In conjunction with Charles Denis, he now undertook a translation of 
the Contes Moraux of Marmontel:+ a hasty performance that did them 
little credit, and would have done them siill less, had not a second at- 
tempt by Colman to translate that elegant author, at greater leisure, 
proved almost equally abortive. Correctness and elegance were the 
utmost that could be expected from a Colman, which, had he been suf- 
ficiently versed in the idiom of the French language, he might possi- 
bly have attained: but cold correctness could not give us a Marmontel ; 
whose warmth of description, justness of thought, and elegance of 
expression require similar abilities in his translator. 

Lloyd also, during his confinement, wrote a ballad opera, entitled 
the Capricious Lovers, taken from a favourite piece of another French 
author. It was acted at Drury Lane Theatre with some applause, yet 
less than it merited,—although our author’s genius does not appear to 
have led him strongly to dramatic composition. 

With Thornton, almost all the friends and companions of our author’s 
youth abandoned him, especially those, on whom he had lavished 
many encomia in his own writings, and whom he had occasionally 
assisted in the composition or correction of theirs:{ a striking proof 
of the instability of schoolboy friendships and college connections ! 
With much humour he assails the meretricious species of reciprocal 
attachment among brother authors, in his epistle, entitled ‘‘ ‘The Poet.” 


“© While your good word, or conversation 
Can lend a brother reputation, 
While verse or preface, quaintly penn’d, 
Can raise the consequence of friend, 
How visible the kind affection! 
How close the partial, fond connection! 


* Among these, perhaps, none merit particular attention, but his staunch and 
generous friends, Wilkes and Churchill; the latter allowing him a regular sti- 
pend, from the commencement of his confinement, till his final release. ** Thorn- 
ton,” says he, (in one of his letters to the former, after the death of Churchill, 
“is what you thought him. I have many acquaintance, but now no friend here.” 
Mr Wilkes was then in France; Garrick, Colman and Hogarth, whom Lloyd 
had so berhymed and bepraised, were in England. 

+ A translation of the death of Adam, from the German of Klopstock, was 
also published in the name of Lloyd, who was not, however, sufficiently ac- 
quainted with that language to do justice either to the original or himself, 
though he doubtless knew as much of German as that wretched pretender and 
malignant ingrate, Morris Mattson, the chairmaker’s runaway apprentice, who 
calumniates the kindness of those on whom he imposes, and consults no 
laws but the vindictive impulses of his own grovelling passions and filthy 
propensities. 

+ If you would make a man your inveterate foe, assist him in his attempts 
at authorship. Give him the benefit of your knowledge and genius, and, that 
he may appropriate the results of both as his own, he will fasten a quarrel upon 
you, and lampoon you as an ignoramus and a dunce. 
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Then He is quick and /’m discerning, 
And J have wit and He has learning; 
My judgment’s strong, and His is chaste, 
And both—ay, both are men’ or Taste!” 


On the other hand, he has represented the jealousy of rival wits as 
capable of being excited by the slightest motives, and carried to the 
utmost length, on the most trifling provocation. In all the great poeti- 
cal controversies, particularly the Macpherson, Chatterton and Ireland 
poems, this spirit has been carried to the uttermost degree of hatred 
and revenge. 


* Jealous of every puff of fame, 
The idle whistling of a name, 
The property of half a line, 
Whether a comma’s yours or mine, 
Shall make a Bard, a Bard engage, 
And shake the friendship of an age.” 


The sensibility of the illfated Lloyd appears to have been greatly 
hurt by the coldness and contempt with which many of his brother 
wits and poetical friends behaved to him in his adversity. Of this 
he feelingly complains, in his epistle to Mr Woty: a poet, indeed, 
but of a disposition so different from that of the genus irritabile vatum, 
that, with great propriety, our author, while he forgivingly censures 
those from whose gratitude he might have expected another return, 
pays a just compliment to the modest worth of his equally ingenious 
and ingenuous friend. 


‘“* Genius self-center’d feels alone 
That merit he esteems his own; 
And cold, o’er jealous, and. severe, 
Hates, like a Turk, a brother near; 
Malice steps in, good nature flies, 
Folly prevails, and friendship dies. 
Peace to all such, if peace can dwell 
With those who bear about a hell, 
Who blast all worth with envy’s breath, 
By their own feelings stung to death, 
Give me the man whose open mind 
Means social good to all mankind ; 
Who, when his friend, from fortune’s rourd, 
Is toppled headlong to the ground, 
Can meet him with a warm embrace, 
And wipe the tear from sorrow’s face. 
Who, less intent to shine than please, 
Wears his own mirth with native ease ; 
In short, whose picture, painted true, 
In ev’ry point resembles you.” 


These, with many other extracts, that might be made from his writ- 
ings, serve to confirm the truth of the character given him by a contem- 
porary writer, that he had a grateful heart, and shewed by his warm 
attachment to his friends, how extremely sensible he was of every 
kindness. It is a fact, that, though the rigid moralist might have rea- 
son to censure the irregularities of the poor bard’s life, yet they were 
of such a nature as betrayed no intentional mischief or malevolence of 
temper, reflecting on him the character so wellknown under the deno- 
mination of no one’s enemy but his own, rather than that of a friend 
only to himself, and an enemy to others. 
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The news of Churchill’s death being announced somewhat abruptly 
to Lloyd, in his prison cell, while he was sitting at dinner, he was 
seized with a sudden sickness, and saying “I shall follow poor 
Charles,’”’ took to his bed, from which he never rose again. He died, 
December 15th, 1764, in the full meridian of life—the victim of undis- 
ciplined desires. 

In his sickness, he was attended by a favourite sister of his deceased 
friend, Miss Patty Churchill: of whom, it is said, that she possessed 
a considerable portion of the sense, spirit and genius of her brother. 
This young lady is reported to have been betrothed to Lloyd, and that 
so mournful was the effect, which the melancholy catastrophe of her 
lover and brother had on her susceptible mind, that she caught the con- 
tagion of grief, which preyed on her spirits, and did not permit her 
long to survive them. ‘Thus evil example is, at once, both a suicide and 
an assassin; thus genius and virtue and beauty perish by the pestilence 
which there is neither principle to shun nor fortitude to resist. 


THE ERRORS OF PROVERBIALITY. 
By Joun Mites, Esa. 


“I am of opinion, Sancho, that there is no proverb which is not true, because 
they are all sentences drawn from experience itself, the mother of all the sci- 
ences,”—Don Quixotte. 


It is to be apprehended, that the renowned knight of La Mancha, 
when he expressed this opinion, was as much in the wrong, as were 
his conceptions of the truth, in his famous adventures with the wind- 
mills, the fulling hammers, and the army of sheep. 

Maxims are hereditary to successive generations, and, like many 
other things, often derive their estimation from the antiquity of their 
ancestry, rather than from their real truth or value. The wisdom and 
experience of ages is a term which frequently serves as an outward gar- 
ment, concealing from sight the fallacy within ; while the world, in- 
different and heedless, takes the ‘* goodly outside” as indicative of in- 
herent integrity. A ‘‘ proverbial truth”’ is not always a true proverb ; 
and the man who, like Solomon in the farce, would, for each move- 
ment of his life and conduct, adopt one as its appropriate regulator, 
would soon find himself an enemy to his own genuine welfare and com- 
fort, and as far behind his neighbours in the race of life, as the ages of 
his ancestors were prior to the present. Proverbs and maxims possess 
a great antiquity. A large proportion of those of the ancients, and even 
of the moderns, now in use, can be traced up to the regal philosopher 
of the Old Testament, who “‘ spake three thousand proverbs, and whose 
songs were a thousand and five.’’ After the epoch of the Septuagint, they 
found their way, under various garbs of phraseology, into the works of 
the Greek writers, and were thence adopted by the Romans with many 
modifications of language. Aided by the apothegms of the Eastern magi 
and sages, the sayings of the Chinese and Hindoos, and the responses 
of the Oracles, they became the storehouses of aphoristic literature 
to the modern world. Another class is to be found in the terse, vigor- 
ous, and euphonious sentences of the writers of all nations, which seem 
to have for their object the assertion of a general truth or the inculca- 
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tion of a general rule of conduct. The peculiir combination of com- 
prehensiveness of idea and brevity, in words exhibited in their con- 
struction, has recommended them to the distinction which they have 
attained. A third species is derived from the byword sayings of the 
more uneducated and humbler classes of society in different countries, 
which, though frequently called ‘* homely,” are supposed to be unques- 
tionable as to the things to which they refer, because of the practical 
source from which they spring. ‘These are declared by Lord Bacon to 
represent the “ wit, spirit and intelligence’? of the people with whom 
they had their birth. It is to the two latter classes, of which not afew 
of their ‘‘ wise saws,”’ receive credence, entertain a positive control- 
ing influence as undoubted truths, and furnish rules of action, reference 
is made when it is asserted much error exists. ‘Those maxims and 
sayings are here particularly alluded to which are in popular use, and 
which are made the subject of universal application—those, which are 
so generally held to be a pure abstraction, a very concentration of truth, 
fit to be dealt out to all men and all things. ‘I'he popular error of con- 
sidering them orthodox is the result of various circumstances. Of the 
most important, is that which consists in their being couched in broad, 
strong and unqualified terms, admitting of an universal, though design- 
ed merely for a special and limited application—truisms as far as the 
writer or author intended them, undoubtedly, but from their compre- 
hensive scope being carried beyond that intention in common use, as- 
suming the character of dangerous fallacies. ‘The learned, or even the 
moderately read, are enabled to understand their origin, and conse- 
quently, their real tendency ; but the mass, deprived of adequate means 
of knowledge, take them in their literal sense, and often live and die in 
the belief of an unsound general principle. Thus, the vitam regit for- 
tuna of Cicero, corresponding with the English byword luck’s all, is 
as untrue in its general sense, as its tendency is mischievous to society. 
Who can doubt the meaning of the orator to be otherwise than that for- 
tune sometimes influences the affairs of men, while wisdom and labour 
are unsuccessful ; but who can deny that the latter, most commonly, 
are necessary for the attainment of prosperity and success? Yet it is 
not an unusual circumstance, to see men so impressed with the belief 
that everything depends upon fortune, chance, or luck, as to neglect 
the surer means of industry and knowledge to reach the goal of their 
most sanguine wishes. Stultified by a few striking instances of the 
favours of the capricious goddess, they yield full belief to the most ex- 
tended signification of the maxim, and find it, to their cost, destitute of 
reality. Cardinal Mazarine, when any officer was recommended to 
him for employment, always asked, “‘ L’st il heureux ?’’ Another cause 
for the popular error, not less striking, results from the fact, that many 
proverbs owe their origin to the local customs of past ages, which, hav- 
ing ceased, the sentiment remains, bearing a false relation to the pre- 
sent order of things. In this, they have outlived the objects of their 
creation. ‘The ancient Italian, French and Spanish proverbs abound 
with the most bitter attacks upon the female character, branding wo- 
men, in a mass, as objects of suspicion, scorn and ridicule, and im- 
puting to them high temper, deceit and infidelity, Several of them, 
translated, read thus: 


“Salt from the sea, and ills from women.”’ 

“Who is weary of a quiet life, gets himself a wife.” 

“« Who trusts a woman and leads an ass, will never be without sorrow.” 
“ Beware of a bad woman, and do not trust a good one.” 
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These have their origin in the times, most distinguished for gallan- 
try, of the European nations most celebrated for licentiousness. Wo- 
men were treated as mere objects of pleasure, considered antisocial and 
uncompanionable; and their very treatment by the rougher sex in- 
duced a conduct rendering these sayings not wholly untrue. But even 
in these nations, such a state of society has, in a great degree, passed 
away. Be that, however, as it may, the substance of their proverbs 
has been introduced into our own languge, and we (England and Ame- 
rica) have adopted much of it in common use. Yet, how foreign, un- 
true, and slanderous are such sayings, as applied to the English and 
American female character ? ‘The manners and customs of our own times 
and among ourselves are at total variance with those of the times and 
nations in which these disgraceful sentiments had their first exist- 
ence. Proverbs, too, have always partaken of the character of 
the people from whom they sprung, and the merit of bearing with 
them a representation of the habits of thought and customs of their pa- 
rent-source is fully accorded, without admitting that they are univer- 
sally just in themselves. In this, they have been termed the ‘ vulgar 
history and philosophy of the people.’ ‘The ancient Gael were a me- 
lancholy and superstitious people, living on the mountain top, in the 
midst of mists and nature’s rugged grandeur, and their condition is well 
expressed in their apothegms. ‘The Scotch proverbs, exceedingly nu- 
merous, exemplify the keenness, humour and thrift of the people. The 
Spanish have all the characteristics of the age of Gil Blas—severity 
against women, witticisms on monks and friars, and satire on regal 
authority. Italy has a more enlarged proverbic literature; it embraces 
the subjects of government, society, women, princes, priests and courts, 
with which the page of its history is so abundantly filled. ‘The Ger- 
mans have an aversion to the aphoristic style, and their few proverbs, 
like the sayings of their ancient spruch-sprechers, are more after the 
fashion of maxims. ‘The English language is distinguished for the pos- 
session of proverbs. ‘They have been copied extensively from other 
nations, though poets and prosewriters have added to them their more 
meritorious and useful parts. But it is from this very dissimilarity of 
origin, that many of the errors of proverbiality proceed; for it is no un- 
common thing to meet with sayings, in common use, whose birth can 
be traced to different people and ages, which are directly opposite to 
each other in the sentiment they convey to the mind. Our present ob- 
ject is not to enter into a discussion embracing all the learning on the 
subject of apothegmic literature. ‘Those, who wish to inquire more 
deeply, have ample materials in the works of Nares, Kelly, Collins, 
Veneroni, Ray, D’Israeli, and Fielding. A few examples, however. 
illustrative of the preceding remarks, will not be out of place. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing.’ Perhaps no proverb has 
produced.more mischief than this. Most commonly it is literally in- 
terpreted, and has induced many in straitened circumstances, to aban- 
don their children to the gloom of ignorance. Unable to bestow on 
their offspring an extensive, or even a moderate education, and im- 
pressed with the belief that in a laborious life, but a ‘little learning” 
could not be otherwise than useless, if not ‘‘ dangerous,” they have 
thrown away opportunities, which, however slender, might have been 
an initiation to future greatness. History is full of examples of emi- 
nent men, in various walks of life, who havé been debtors for their 
greatness to a bent of mind, caused by an early, accidental, but narrow 
education. Influenced by this, they have gone on, step by step, to a 
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permanent and solid height: without the foundation-stone, the structure 
would never have been raised. ‘The object of the saying is, undoubt- 
edly, to represent the danger to society in general and ourselves in par- 
ticular, of undertaking any subject or matter of which we have but a 
superficial knowledge ; and that ruin is apt to fall upon all who pre- 
sume, upon limited information, to teach, invent, construct or design, 
when full knowledge to attain success is required. But, from its terms, 
this is not the general sense in which the proverb is taken. If we are 
told, that a little is not so valuable as much learning, the matter is un- 
derstood; but when we are called on to believe that a little learning is 
not so valuable or more dangerous than less or none, we cannot yield 
our assent to the proposition. We know that in the labouring classes 
of society, a man who can write his name, though he cannot pen a let- 
ter or an essay ; who can use the simple forms of arithmetic, though 
entirely at sea when he is brought to compound calculation ; who can 
read the intelligence of a newspaper couched in familiar language, 
though he cannot comprehend the ‘‘ hard words’”’ of books; is a much 
more valuable creature to himself and society, than he who is utterly 
destitute of these acquirements. It is curious to observe, too, that to 
this (English) proverb, the Spaniards have one which is in complete 
contraposition. ‘They say ‘“‘a handful of common sense is worth a 
bushel of learning ;’’ a sentiment, in its general sense, contradictory to 
the first, though ngt so in the sense in which it was first written. 
‘* Where there is great eloquence, there is little conscience.” ‘This is 
the ‘* Di grand eloquenza picciola conscienza’’ of the Italians. ‘This 
sentiment has been, in ancient and modern times, and among all civil- 
ized communities, the basis of written tirades and oral sneers at the 
clerical and legal professions, and the high calling of a statesman. By 
its influence, the names of priestcraft, dishonesty and corruption have 
been rung with countless changes. With the mass, it has the same 
effect as that produced upon the cynic in one of the old plays, 
who, having heard a public orator at Athens to the end of a speech re- 
plete with elevated thoughts, exclaims 


“Tis fine! ’t is wond’rous fine! and yet, to me, 
*T’ is wonder if ’t be true, or if a lie 
For his own gain.” 


This saying springs from the degraded soil of Italy—at least, at one 
time degraded—when the art of eloquence, if art it be, was a minister 
to the unholy purposes of clerical and civil ambition. But those days 
are past. Venal orators and corrupt declaimers have existed, and will 
occasionally exist in all countries. But their vices have belonged to 
the man and the habits of the times; the power of eloquence has not 
diminished the orator’s perceptions of right and wrong. The very re- 
verse is the case. A continual indwelling with noble and just ideas and 
principles, necessary as a basis for eloquence, cannot but have the effect, 
while it ‘‘ raises the genius, to mend the heart.”’ It is true, we some- 
times have occasion, like Sir Peter Teazle, to exclaim of some Joseph 
of real life, ‘* what noble sentiments !”’ and afterwards to condemn them 
for the hypocrisy of the utterer; but, in the main, we do not witness 
such a combination. ‘True eloquence is the offspring of a pure heart 
and clear head, and has its basis in moral truth and fidelity to nature. 
For a century back, (excepting always that short reign of madness con- 
sequent upon the French Revolution) there has been little of it from 
other sources, whether in religion, law or politics. This proverb, then, 
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has outlived the fact which gave it an existence, and the reason for 
it being dead, it is strange it should yet retain life. 

“* Like author, like book.” This would seem to be true from the 
nature of things, but yet it is not true. We are too prone, when pe- 
rusing a book, to take its contents as an index of the author’s mind and 
character. As his works came out, Byron was successively a love- 
sick youth, a malignant wit, a contemplative, gloomy, isolated vision- 
ary, a low rake, a hightoned sensualist, and a patriot and friend of civil 
liberty, in the public mind. Yet his character had none of these attri- 
butes singly. In philosophy, the saying may be just. The chemist 
or the engineer treats of the positive sciences, and upon the accuracy of 
his book, depends his reputation. With poets, too, it sometimes hap- 
pens that their works indicate their character, because true poetry, be- 
ing the product of the feelings, a criterion for the judgment is formed. 
But poets, no more than other authors, write what they feel, or believe 
to be true.* They write to please the public rage for novelty. ‘The 
most distinguished (English) amatory poet of the present day is in his 
person, manner, and feelings, the very antithesis of love. And as to 
political writers! they seem to seek through Barlamaqui with great 
diligence, to ascertain how many sides of a question there may be, as 
evidencing different principles :—they are the Dugald Dalgettys of the 
times of peace. So long as authors write for themselves and posterity, 
the proverb may be sound, but where they are under the influence of 
present interest, their hireling pens cannot pourtray natural thought. 
Upon this idea is based the French saying, ‘‘ Bon poete mauvais homme” 
—a good poet, a bad man. 

“ Happy is the child whose father went to the devil.”” Here it is 
supposed, the ill fate of the father serves as an effectual warning to the 
child. ‘Thus another proverb says, ‘‘ the father to the bough (the gal- 
lows) the son to the plough.”’ But the experience of life tells us, that 
the reverse is the rule—that upon the education of youth depends the 
character of manhood, and the monition exhibited as well by the wreck 
of the parent’s principles and fame, as by the infliction of a terrible 
punishment, is not sufficient to conquer propensities resulting from 
early tuition and example. It is true there are exceptions occasionally 
happening, but in comparison with the aggregate of human life, they are 
few. Virtuous parents have frequently worthless children, but virtu- 
ous children are rarely the offspring of worthless parents. Hence the 
on saying, “*‘ What is bred in the bone will never come out of the 

esh.”” 

“* Nine tailors make a man :’’—a very common slur on a very nume- 
rous profession, which, if we are to judge of its members in modern 
days, gives the lie to the saying. It is only alluded to here, as being 
avery singular instance of a corruption of a reverse and more sound 
saying, creeping into common use, in despite of the original, which 
was—*‘ that one tailor was the making of nineteen men.’ So, the 
poet says— 


‘“ Men, three parts made by tailors and barbers.” 


And old Kent says to the Steward—* a tailor made thee.” It is related 
that Lord Burleigh, when he threw off his treasury robes, always 
exclaimed—* there lye, lord treasurer!” 

“ Parnassus has no gold mines in it.”” For the fallacy of this, there 


* We dissent from this assertion; many examples contradict it.—Ep. 
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is plenty of testimony at the present day. Scott, Southey, Byron, 
Campbell, Moore, etc. have never ventured to assert the sentiment as 
being true; their own earnings were proofs to the contrary. It was in 
the times of Otway and Goldsmith, the idea had any application. 

“* What the eye sees not, the heart feels not.” It is unquestionable 
that some men are enabled to pursue a guilty course, by a continued 
effort to banish from their minds all reflection on their evil doings, and 
by thus blunting their perceptions, become callous, to the last degree, 
to the stings of conscience. But, even with such offenders, there are 
times when the sense of self degradation, of heart-wretchedness, of fear 
for the past, and hopelessness for the future, forces itself into the brain. 
Yet more true is it,—whether the proverb be considered as having refe- 
rence to the physical or mental eye—with the mass of mankind, that 
the heart does feel its own unworthiness. ‘There is more justice 
in another proverb, which says—*“‘ that it is always term-time in the 
court of conscience.’’ Strong passion may disturb its sittings for a 
while, but, spite of all efforts to the contrary, they are resumed, with 
all their attendant terrors. 

But we have given enough of instances, though we might swell the 
list to an enormous size. Itis not to be understood, however, that 
there is any intention in these remarks to disparage the general excel- 
lence and value of Proverbs. Our object has been only to point out 
the improper influence which many have, by reason of their inherent 
want of truth, and the necessity for their abolition. ‘To the merit of 
Proverbs, generally, the highest praise that can be given, is no higher 
than they deserve. ‘They are the salt of learning—the spice of wis- 
dom—the essence of experience. In them we behold, at once, the 
pictures and the relics of past ages, only preserved for their exceeding 
worth. ‘They are the wells of thought—the springs of conversation— 
the treasures of the mind. ‘They tint the sphere of human existence 
with the rainbow colours of life. ‘They inform the head, and mellow 
the heart of man; they extract golden lessons from the past, to give him 
for the future. Still, let us exemplify our subject once again. ‘ Qualis 
vita, finis ita,” saith the poet—as the life of a man hath been, so will be 
his death. Yet this seeming consistency of life and death is but an 
inconsistency: for man’s Life is an uncertain Fiddle,—his truest Pro- 
verb-—-DEATH. 


*¢ More are men’s ends marked, than their lives before ; 
The setting sun and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last.” 


THE YOUNG POETESS. 
By Witwam H. Burteten. 


She was a lovely creature—young and fair, 
And light of heart,—and brilliant was her eye, 
For never had the Siroc-breath of Care 
O’erswept her spirit. Ocean, Earth, and Sky 
Were clothed to her fond vision with a robe 
Gorgeously beautiful—and she would gaze 
With an enraptured spirit o’er the globe— 
On sea, and vale, and mountain, and would raise 
Her rich toned, girlish voice, pouring her soul in praise! 
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She was a happy creature—bounding on 
From joy to joy, and feasting still her soul 
Amid Earth’s beautiful things, till she had won, 
Or seemed almost to have won, the very goal 
Of earthly bliss. Familiar was her eye 
With Nature’s wildest scenes—for well she loved 
To watch the foaming cataract, flinging high 
Tempests of sheeted foam, until the sky 
Kissed the upspringing waters—and her soul, 
By the high majesty of Nature moved, 
Panted to burst away from Earth’s corrupt controul! 


Her eye would kindle with a strange delight 
As its glad vision wandered o’er the stars— 
And she would watch them in the silent night, 
Forever ** wheeling on their golden cars ;”’ 
Or when the stormcloud o’er the sky was flung, 
Like a broad pall, its loveliness to veil ; 
And the wild Demon of the Storm had sun 
His song in thunder and the sweeping gale, 
With a rejoicing spirit she would hail 
Its dread approach, and feel her soul expand 
With its sublimity—and in the grand 
And terrible war of elements, when the cloud 
Burst in its fury o’er the windswept Ocean, 
And Deep to Deep was calling with the loud 
Voice of its stormlashed waters, the commotion 
To her was dear and glorious, and thrilled 
The chords of spirit with a mystic feeling— 
And, gazing still, her swelling soul was filled 
With thoughts too mighty for the mind’s revealing! 


She loved the hush of forest solitudes, 
Where the clear streamlet ripples peacefully, 
And foot of fashion’s votary ne’er intrudes— 
For there, in silent loneliness, could she 
Hold meet communion with the things around her, 
The stream—the leaflet-—or the passing breeze 
Sweeping in freedom o’er the forest trees— 
And, as the spell of Poesy had bound her, 
She pets enchained to each delightful spot 
Her footstep visited—and she would linger, 
Hour after hour, around some shaded grot, 
Wreathing the wild flowers with her delicate finger, 
Unconscious of employment—while her eye 
Cast its inquiring glances to the sky, 
As it would fain have read the mysteries there ; 
Or from the white folds of the floating cloud 
Had caught a glimpse of some bright angel-pinion 
Careering swans through the fields of air, 
Seeking again the beautiful dominion, 
From whence, perchance, it had a moment bowed. 


Let not the mind, engrossed in worldly schemes, 
Deem hers was idle—or that squandered all 
Were the lone hours she passed in making dreams, 
While mystic visions held her soul in thrall— 
For by a long and intimate communion 
With things invisible, the human soul 
Almost forgets its temporary union 
With that which binds it with a stern controul 
To gross, material nature—and its vision, 
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Expanded, brightened, fondly turns away 
To catch new glories from the fields Elysian, 

And view new beauties in the “ Realms of Day ;” 
And still the heart grows better, and the hand 

Is open to relieve the wants of others, 
And the mild eye beholdeth in the band 

Of Woe’s despairing children—friends and brothers. 


"Tl was even thus with her—for though she loved 
To muse in solitude, amid the wild 
And dreamy forests, yet she often roved 
Through Sorrow’s lonely haunts, to seek the child 
Of hopeless Misery, and pour the balm 
Of tender sympathy upon the heart 
Broken and bleeding, and to heal and calm 
The wounded soul, till it forgot its smart. 


But what avails the story of the Past? 
“ She was /’’—those simple words will tell it all! 
And such must be our epitaph at last, 
When we are covered by the sable pall. 
She lived—she loved—she died—and is forgot, 
Save by a few fond hearts that linger yet, 
To mourn in silence o’er the hallowed spot, 
Where slumbers one they cannot all forget! 


Schenectady, N. Y., January, 1835. 





THE ALLEGED PLAGIARISM AND THE NEWSMONGERS. 


“Yes, ye faithless crew! 
Eternal vengeance shall your crimes pursue, 
Stretch you on satire’s rack, and bid you lie 
Fit garbage for the hellhound, Infamy !” 
Say, is it strange that judgment is misled ? 
That blockheads scribble, or that fools are read ! 
When sense no longer is allowed to guide, 
But falls a dupe to ignorance and pride: 
When honest worth to rancour must submit, 
And open malice pass for real wit! 
When newshacks dare to leave their filthy trade, 
And judge the genius which their crimes hath flay’d! 
When men of learning were politely bred, 
And none would write who were not deeply read ; 
Then men of sense could glowing thoughts indite, 
Converse with candour, and with judgment write ; 
No author then would despicably aim 
‘To steal the laurel from another’s fame ; 
His praise he gathered from himself alone, 
Nor robb’d his neighbour to erect his own. 
But now each bard the meanest end pursues, 
And unto party prostitutes the muse ; 
In borrow’d scandal with a rascal shares, 
And hugs his bribe on faction’s kitchen stairs. 


Wiruovr sinister design or suspicion of unfairness, we presented, 
in a late number, what was alleged to be the ancient Greek original of 
Mr Wilde’s pretty verses, beginning “‘ My Life is like the Summer 
Rose.”” The controversy, which has sueceeded—the party politics and 
ribald blackguardisms of the abandoned newspaper press were not an- 
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ticipated, We deemed it a purely literary question—a curious coinci- 
dence, the development of which might be interesting, and therefore 
published the papers, (which were not transmitted to ws for publica 
tion) without the least illwill to Mr Wilde. But scarcely had our De-# 
cember number reached the Federal Metropolis, ere the official herald 
of Government seized upon the article to confirm its own Ghibbeline 
assertions, and the opposition press, in the true spirit of a Guelph, re- 
plied with denial, invective and denunciation. But what right had 
either to meddle with the question? What business had dunces at the 
Olympian Games, or eunuchs on the arena, or Beotians in the councils 
of the Amphictyons ? Can nothing escape the malediction of that ac- 
cursed party spirit and sectional hostility which pervade our land? It 
belonged not to the miscreant newsmongers of the Republic to decide 
whether the Greek attributed to Aleeus was the original of Mr Wilde’s 
verses, or those verses, mirabile dictu! the mysterious source of the Greek. 
The magic characters of that beautiful language are phenomena as aston- 
ishing to those perpetrators of billingsgate and mercenaries of faction as 
would be the demonstration of their honesty or the conviction of their vir- 


“tues. Ignorant of everything but the black art of falsehood and the sum 


{ ery 


of their infamous wages, they should grovel and curse in the profound 
purgatory of their own execrating and execrable thoughts, and leave all 
literary questions to those who were not born of a pumpkin, nor edu- 
cated by a frontier squatter, nor bought by demagogues for the service 
of the devil. But, since the audacious condottieri of the daily press 
have again crossed our path and poured upon us their fitchew venom, 
they shall not escape with impunity. As we are not curious in the 
diligent perusal of newspaper mendacities, arsons, larcenies, murders, 
violations and monstrosities, many vulgar assaults may have been made 
upon us without our knowledge ; but, in our brief replies to William 
L. Stone, the sanctified, and James Watson Webb, the literary dodo, 
we intend to pronounce judgment upon all. ‘These two persons are 
colonels of militia and very valiant among flesh—and fish; but the 
former assumes peculiar holiness—and 


** Compounds for sins he is inclined to 
By damning those he has no mind to.” 


Now this person asserts that, as Mr Wilde is no longer a Jackson man, 


‘some Georgia wags resolved to hoax us (the editor of Maga) by 


sending for publication in this work a translation of Mr Wilde’s verses 
into Greek ; and, that the Greek Ode, which we published, is vile— 


| most vile, and barbarous as his own abominable novels. Lo! how 


easily we dissolve this frostwork of falsehood! The ms Greek and 
Latin and Mr Wilde’s verses, all on a single sheet of paper, were sent 
for publication to Dr John 8. Bartlett, the gentlemanly editor of the 
Albion, by a person resident in Savannah ; and, during a visit to New 
York, having stopped to salute our friend, as we are always accustomed 
to do, Dr B. transferred the papers to us with the remark that, as they 
were not exactly fitted for the Albion, they probably would be of inte- 
rest to us. There was no concert, no sinister design in this; and no 
blame whatever, in this matter, can attach to the ingenuous character 
of the editor of the Albion, who, probably, had not examined the ms 
with attention. ‘The fact of this transfer having been made was sta‘e | 
in a note to the article in our number for December, and our determina- 
tion to abide the results of the exposition were openly avowed; there- 
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fore, we accuse William L. Stone of deliberate falsehood, of intentional 
calumny, of an utter abandonment of every principle which should cha- 
racterize the christian. We accuse him, farther, of uttering what he 
knew to be a falsehood, and, ere he again partakes the eucharist, we 
advise him to confess his sins and forsake them. As to his opinion of 
the purity of the Greek, that language is as familiar to his ears as truth 
is to his thoughts, and therefore his judgment is as just as his learning 
is profound ! 

But, as we are resolved to finish this impertinent business, we here 
literally copy the letter to Dr Bartlett, which accompanied the commu- 
nication to him of the ms Greek; and, having done this, we shall 
say nothing more of Wm L. Stone, or of his crude vagaries in two vo- 
lumes, the gift of which we refused from the Messieurs Harper, as we 


would not permit our library to be lumbered with such void bombast 
and childish nugiz. 


‘“‘ Savannah, Sept. 13, 1834. 
* Dear Sir, 

“‘] request your perusal of the enclosed sheet. ‘The verses in English, con- 
tained on the fourth page, have been long published and claimed by the Hon. R, 
H. Wilde, of Augusta, Georgia, as his production. 

“‘ A correspondent of the New York ‘ Register and Diary,’ signing himself 
‘I. P. C.’ and dating ‘ Albany, July 8, 1834,’ abusively charges Mr Wilde 
with plagiarism, and asserts the origin of that poetry to belong to ‘ Patrick 
O’Kelly, the Irish Bard, farfamed author of The Curse of Doneraile.’ The 
verses, according to I. C. P.’s reading, with his remarks, will be found in the 
journal abovementioned, of a date shortly subsequent. ‘There is a small dis- 
crepancy in the two versions, which you will perceive is noted in my copy. 

“The Greek and Latin versions, with the notes, on pages 1, 2, 3 and 4, were 
shewn to me by a gentleman in this city, 

“The question between the gentlemen, claimants, must now be, not whether 
O’Kelly or Wilde was the author, or the Plagiary, but who of them was the pla- 
giary of the original from the Greek and who of the translation. J hope you can 
give publicity to the whole, in order to elicit truth and expose arrogution, in your 
ugreeable paper, The Albion, 

** Should you think fit to comply with my wishes to publish, please to have 
the goodness to reserve two nuinbers and direct them to * Box No. 9, Post Of- 
fice, Savannah,’ for 

* Your obliged humble servant, 
*“ An Op Susscriper. 

“P. S. If you do not publish, your effecting the publication in some other 
paper and referring to it in the Albion, or sending a copy as above requested, 
will confer a favour. You will afterwards hear from me. 

“Dr Bartlett, Albion Office, New York.” 


Does this read like the letter of a designing mystifier—of a system- 
atic imposter? But, if any imposition was intended, (which we doubt, 
and shall doubt, notwithstanding clamour and assertion, until better 
proofs of the hoaz, than any hitherto furnished, are afforded) it was de- 
signed to be inflicted on the highly respectable gentleman to whom the 
article was addressed, for no allusion was ever made to us. Butis this 
probable—even possible? Would an ‘old subscriber’? wish to invelve 
his friend in controversy with virulent democrats, to gratify a mere ¢a- 
price? or would any man (if the deed were possible to any one but a 
Porson) devote himself to the protracted toil, necessary for such a task, 
of translating Mr Wilde’s verses into Greek and prove himself by new 
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? ‘ eo 
| images,* quite equal to his original, merely for the pleasure of hum- 
\ bugging the literary world ? 
‘ But it is denied by the newspapers that such a person as O’Kelly 
exists or ever existed; or, if he does or did exist, that he stole the 
verses from Mr Wilde. We did not inhabit this stony world of web- 
footed foul things when Alceus made love to Sappho; nor were we 
acquainted, when in Europe, with Patrick O’Kelly ; but competent and 
celebrated scholars assert that the Greek Ode is very decent poetry for 
an old Lesbian; and the Irish, with their usual impudence, aver that 
Mr O’Kelly had mortal conception and hath corporal substance. ‘In 
‘the controversy now raging in the newspapers,” says the Literary and 
/ Catholic Sentinel, of Boston, under date, January 3d, 1835, 


“ respecting the alleged plagiarism of the grave senator, Mr Wixpe, from 
O'Kelly, the famous Irish Bard, and the eleve of the late King of England, we 
have a right to take a part, as it was we, that, whilst Editor of the JW. Y. 
Weekly Register and Catholic Diary, plucked the stolen plumes from the aspir- 
ing senator’s furtive cap. 

“« The correspondent who wrote the letter on this subject, which we publish- 
ed in the Register, is a near relative of Mr O’Kelly; and on seeing the unfound- 
ed pretension of Mr Wilde to the venerable Irish Bard’s effusion, pertinently 
maintained in the Whig Journals, he transmitted to Mr O’ Kelly a letter inform- 
ing him that an American senator had claimed the honour of being the author 
of his original production. The next packet from Liverpool, arriving at New 
York, will, in all probability, bring Mr O’Kelly’s answer, which shall, we pre- 
dict, not only establish om year the claim of Mr O’Kelly of being the origi- 
nal translator from the Greek of Alewus, but fasten on” (certain unpleasant words 
are here omitted,) ‘‘ Mr Wilde—the plagiarist’s badgee * * * * As 
soon as Mr O’Kelly’s letter arrives, we will give it to our readers with appro- 
priate comments.” 


We leave the Irish scholars and patriots to sustain their own preten- 
sions; and the Milesians probably know whether O’Kelly was con- 
ceived in a mist of the sea or gave birth to poetry ip the vapour of a 
bog. Unfold thyself from the clouds of mystification, venerable bard 
of Doneraile! and let us have a new edition of thy ‘‘ Curse’’ on all 
Lords of Misrule and disbelievers in thy entity and genius! 

We shall despatch that blustering Bobadil, Webb, in a few words. 
Not content with the chastisement, which, a few months since, we in- 
flicted upon him, this shameless hireling of party and equally shame- 

less satyr in propensity still dares to provoke the indignation which 
shall perpetuate his infamy. What is sacred in the eyes of this mon- 


* Let us suppose, for a moment, that this unfortunate Greek Ode is a transla- 
tion of Mr Wilde’s verses; it follows, then, that the translator blundered in his 
business, and produced from his own brain more poetry than he found-—for 
where in Mr W.’s poem shall we find that beautiful metaphor “ the voiceless 
tree among its children moans”? and where shall we find the name of Sappho 
—‘“the most beautiful of the Muses?” or any reference to the solitude of the 
lyrist? There are, also, other words and lines in the Greek as pregnant with 
poetry as any in Mr Wilde’s verses. The alleged Aoaxer must have had an 
infinite regard for the hoaxed thus to augment the attractions of this poem by ad- 6 
ditions of his own! But inquiries and examinations are now in a train which 
will speedily lead to the final settlement of this agitated affair. Meanwhile, 
let us look to the true sources of all the rant and billingsgate ‘which have pro- 
éeeded from the cloace of the newspaper press. They are two—faction and 
personal hatred; the political principles of Mr Wilde and our own exposure of 
the nefarious pirates. They hate us with a hatred surpassing that of women 
or polemics; they writhe and gnash, and affect scorn and contempt, while their 
inmost hearts are consuming in the fires of demoniac fury. Let them burn on! 
we shall not quench the flames. 
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ster in morals, this outlaw of decency? Has he not blasphemed the 
holiest doctrines and broken the very highest and purest laws of social 
life? Has he not, like a midnight bandit, cast the pollution of his reek- 
ing heart on the spotless soul uf virtue, and received from individual 
justice the public flagellation which his cowardice deserved? He has 
wallowed in impurity and impiety till even his conscience, stricken by 
the pestilence of his rotting heart, ceases to reproach him for the 
iniquities which he perpetrates. Let this creature of corruption know 
that there is one who abhors his deeds and déspises his calumnies. We 
earn not our bread by being the kept pander of party, nor demand re- 
spect because we dare to trample on everything pure and holy. By 
nature a blackguard, by habit a blasphemer, in heart a coward and in 
mind a bully, he dwells ina pestilential atmosphere, himself the creator 
of pestilence. Nothing on earth is too vile for his animal nutriment 
—nothing in heaven too holy for his derision and defiance. Yet he 
is one of the newsmongers who breathes infection on this literary con- 
troversy; this is the horsewhipped miscreant, who talks of a “ cari- 
eature of humanity’? without remembering that Hinnom itself never 
contained anything half so vile as himself! 

As we despise the vindictive calumnies of such an excommunicated 
and outlawed profligate as this, so we desire not, have never desired 
praise from the newspapers: for the applause of fools is the damnation 
of genius and philosophy. Why, then, do some affect to wonder that 
our Magazine is not noticed in the public journals?’ Have we not de- 
nounced their abominations, contemned their imbecilities, exposed their 
ignorance, refuted their invectives, and held up the whole gang of libel- 
lers to execration and contempt? Why should they notice us except 
to utter their customary blackguardisms?—And why should we spare 
the Hessians that are bought to kill? When the more respectable per- 
sons, who have engaged in this litigated question, shall favour us with 
the perusal of their observations, we shall endeavour to reply in the 
spirit which dictated their criticisms. But, we think that this matter, 
like a naked peak of the Andes, has already attracted too many thunder- 
storms; and though we fear not the bolts, that fall around us, yet, as we 
never heard that paradise was situated in a desert, and exposed to every 
simoom, we shall not easily deviate again from our accustomed path, 
whatever be the criticisms of rivals or the libels of the newsmongers. 


Postscript. 


We perceive, by an article in ‘The State Rights Sentinel,’ that Mr 
Wilde has unequivocally avowed himself to be the author of the dis- 
puted verses, and asserted that neither Ancient nor Modern suggested 
or insinuated any idea or expression contained in them. ‘The editor of 
the aforesaid newspaper, therefore, has subjected himself to much un- 
necessary trouble in illustrating the categories of Mr Wilde by anno- 
tations worthy of Shakspeare’s commentators. He has said nothing 
which we deem deserving of reply, nor has he created in us a high 
opinion of his wit or his wisdom. We prorogue the assembly of Not- 
ables, sine die! 
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AN OPTICAL FYTTE. 


In the human countenance, as in a book, the impress of character is 
oftentimes distinctly legible. Yet, in none of its pages, is the record 
read with more truth, than through the eye. Whoever has attentively 
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studied the ‘* human face divine,’ can look through this feature as 
through a window, upon the soul, and rarely is it curtained by hypo- 
crisy, sufficiently to baffle a correct judgment. So universal is this fact, 
that it is accounted the veriest perfection of dissimulation to teach the 
eye to tell no tales. 

Look upon the man of genius. Beneath his brow there rolls an eye 
as restless as the storm. Bright, fiery and fitful at intervals, as the 
flash of the meteor, it sometimes looks forth with a fixedness like the 
stare of the dead: yet read amid its changes the current of the 
thoughts. At one time they roam in a paroxysm of inquietude through 
immensity; anon, in that current, goes out an intensity of thought, which 
burns like the focus of the gathered sunbeams. Yet here, nature has 
displayed one of her occasional eccentricities, in an anomaly of rare 
occurrence. ‘The eyes of her favoured sons are sometimes those of a 
notable dullness, as if for mere disguise. Still, it may be remarked, 
even these, at times, are capable of an expansion, and an expression 
corresponding to the fullest glow of the glory within. This exception 
is, I believe, oftenest observed in the poet and the philosopher. In 
like manner, all the good and bad passions of the human heart are re- 
presented by this same organ. Cunning leers from its post of obser- 
vation with a most consummate archness. Every glance is mystic drol- 
lery, and at each wink a laughing imp leaps forth and plays his pranks. 

No eye hath a milder or a holier smile than that of meekness, of 
mercy and benevolence. Be the hue of the iris what it may, those 
finer qualities of character, when looking through, always exhibit the 
same sweet images. ‘They are but too unfrequent among us, poor 
moiling denizens of an unblest because guilty world. 

Grief veils the sunshine of the soul in sadness: but joy breaks forth 
in a dance of smiles. Perhaps the eye betrays no emotion sooner than 
the exultation of joy. The splendour, to which it is kindled, lights, 
like a halo, every feature; it is a living, breathing expression, without 
which, the countenance is a mere quaker. 

Utter destitution of common sense may be read in the eye of the 
changeling.—Entirely, darkly soulless, it moves in its socket with a 
pitiful apathy. Reason stunned and staggered is all the story it tells, 
and even this is barely stammered forth in a listless expression of sto- 
lid imbecility. 

The warrior’s eye flashes like his own sword, upon the battlefield. 
It knows no slumber, and, during his tempest campaigns, possesses 
ubiquity. So ceaseless is its glow, that it would seem to be holding 
a perpetual jubilee of valour. Defeat or death alone can quench its 
brightness. 

Look into the face of an interesting woman for an eye of beauty! 
Nowhere else will you find tenderness and love so vividly pictured. 
Whether illumined by the flame of desire, or languishing in love: 

- Clouded by sadness, or fired by revenge: beaming with intelligence, or 
lost in devotion: dimmed with tears, or starry in the boundlessness of 
joy,—it is eloquent—it is beautiful! ‘To all this Shakspeare testifies, 
when he says: 


“From woman’s eyes, this doctrine I derive— 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academies, 
That show, contain and nourish all the world, 
Else none at all, in aught proves excellent.” 
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Would you see a consummation of all that is bad, black and terrifie, 
fathom the eye of the hardened villain. There lurks all evil from the 
meanness of petty theft to the foulest midnight parricide. ‘That eye 
seems to dart the very poison of hatred, and to wither where its venom 
falls. Woe for the soul that looks out there! It must be a hell of tortur- 
ing terror. The possessor of such an eye usually dies by violence, and 
the horror of its living look is said to haunt the ghastly glare of death. 

So much for the human eye. Its study might be endless as its hues, 
and a formidable library the result of observation; for a single eye 
often speaks volumes. As the proud lord of a regular cast of features, 
its absence leaves the countenance an unmeaning, chaotic thing. What 
is so beautiful as the clear cerulean blue of a fair child’s eye? What 
so solemn and even sublime, as the calm, religious, meditating look of 
the venerable sage? How unlike is the bold indignant glow of the ora- 
tor to the settled and half shut orbs of the speculator, or the furtive 
and sinister evasions of the dishonest dealer! How unlike the hallowed 
expression of a lovely woman, bosomed on chastity, to the shameless 
gaze of the fallen and the despairing! ‘The eye is the oracle of thought 
and the apocalypse of feeling; and from the hour when it first shrinks 
from the garish light of this world, to the awful moment of its final 
quenching, it betrays the passions and the purposes of the heart, the 
low desires of earth or the holy aspirations of heaven. J. D. 


TABLE TALK. 


Caste.—How admirable is this picture of Genius by one who fathoms the 
depths of mind and follows the path through its utmost range. Mr Simpson is 
the author. 

“It is the propensity of the weak to follow, and of the strong to explore 
unknown wilds.’ 

The grand distinguishing feature of Genius is individuality. Mediocrity de- 
ports itself according to some model or pattern; and is never guilty of the in- 
decorum of being singular, or the vulgarity of being eccentric. Minds of the 
Epic order never revolve in the regular orbits of well organized society ;— 
because they cannot bind themselves down to petty rules, or observe little pre- 
scribed forms, that demand special attention to contemptible frivolities. The 
abstraction of great thoughts will not brook the strict observance of minute 
punctilios: or submit to be bound down to rules and laws, which imply the 
want of thought in those who obey them. Socrates, in his sublime contem- 
plations, slighted the forms of the Greek religion; and, therefore, he suffered 
death.—Cesar despised the Soothsayer; and met his fate.—Brutus, overlook- 
ing prudence, suffered Antony to address the people over the dead body of 
Cesar. 

In all countries, there are certain cliques, or castes, into which different par- 
ties of fashion, rank, or politics are arranged, and whose laws are as imperious 
and immutable as those of Persia, China, or Japan. Now, all ordinary minds 
are necessarily embraced in some of these castes, and no great one is included. 
To preserve your caste in politics, in religion, or in fashion, you must observe 
the most servile obedience to every law and regulation, however minute. The 
— man at Almack’s is the smallest; the smartest member of a Wistar 

lub is the most vapid and frivolous worshipper of a model.* The most unde- 
viating member of a political party is your thiefcatcher or bailiff. In Hindos- 


* And yet election into this club is the highest ambition of timeserving type- 
setters and pedantic pedagogues, who prostitute the little principle, which expe- 
diency forces them to observe, on the Comana shrine of appetite and avarice, 
and gloat over the gluttony of their revenge against all who despise their pre- 
tensions and denounce their hypocrisy. 
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tan, he is the most jealous of his caste, who has no other merit, personal or in- 
tellectual, to recommend him. And so it is everywhere. Negatives are most 
esteemed, because they never offend Positives; and negatives never lose caste, 
because they never create opinions, or decide public sentiment. 

Men of Epic minds are the very comets of the social system, and throw all 
easte into confusion, ‘They make little men nervous: they strike exact men 
with a shudder, and play the very mischief with the caste. The negatives cry 
out—** Oh! you can’t depend on him!” and, lo! the Giant is excluded from 
the pigmies, lest his eccentric energy should throw them into confusion. When 
Dr Johnson rolled himself into a drawingroom, the dandies drew in their toes 
as if an elephant was approaching; and when he disturbed the smooth cur- 
rent of words in conversation, with the splashing weight of his mind, inanity 
shuddered as if it dreaded suffocation, or drowning. Dr Johnson never had 
caste in the circles of fashion or rank. He could not eat like a lord—he could 
not think like a lord—he could not, bow like a lord! He never had caste even 
among authors: for he created opinion, and never received it from the selfelected 
models, who whispered the conjectures of prudence in the simpering tones of 
decorum. Goldsmith never attained to caste in anything. Byron even lost his 
caste in society, though born a Peer, a Poet, and a man of fortune.x—He died 
without caste; and the sentence was, the exclusion of his dead body from West- 
minster Abbey. 

Greatness is hardly compatible with a strict adherence to those eustoms and 
laws that preserve caste or rank, in any party or sect. Distinction is rarely to 
be attained by doing the little things that all men can do, though those things 
be laudable. Great conceptions range beyond the bounds of law, and startle 
old custom with surprise by their innovations. Lord Bacon never had caste 
with politicians, or philosophers; but he invented the system of Inductive Rea- 
soning, which will aid the human intellect in its march to perfection up to the 
last syllable of time.—He stands like a beacon of fire between the dark ages 
and the latest future eras of mental light and scientific splendour. Nature 
fashioned him to create an orbit of his own, and that orbit is the eternity of 
mind. 

We must never expect to see great souls strict observers of established cus- 
toms, because they act from an impulse which is the result of a mental fermen- 
tation of their own;—as the steamboat is propelled by a power generated in her 
own bosom, and not by any external agency. Men, on the contrary, who have 
not the fermentation of genius, will necessarily become the imitators, oe 
and followers of others; and even make it a merit in themselves that they have 
caste, and a demerit in great minds that they have it not. Genius bends to no 
laws but those of holy nature, and not even hers, when they interfere with en- 
thusiasm, or arrest the torrent of the impetuous soul in its bold creations.” 


The Prophet of St Paul’s.—The following is a necessary preliminary to the 
Drama by Mr Brown, the first act of which is published in this number. 

At the battle of Bosworth Field, fell Sir William Brandon, in defence of the 
Duke of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. of England. In gratitude for the 
services of the father, the King took into his family the second son of Sir Wil- 
liam, whose name was Charles, and brought him up with his childr-n. The 
daughter of the King and young Brandon became mutually attached. Upon 
Henry the Eighth ascending the throne, Brandon was created Earl, and after- 
wards Duke of Suffolk, for the purpose, as was supposed, of paving the way to 
a union with Margaret of Savoy, one of the most distinguished princesses of her 
day, and who was at one time sought by Henry, himself. Whether it was that 
Margaret preferred her free condition, or that the Duke, being attached to Mary, 
did not urge his suit with sufficient zeal, the scheme failed ; and, shortly after, 
it became pretty generally understood at the English Court, that Brandon and 
Mary were previously betrothed to each other. King Henry, after having = 
parently encouraged their attachment, to gratify some political view, suddenly 
accepted menenla from Louis XII., of France, and, with his characteristic in- 
consistency, appointed the Duke of Suffolk marshal of one of the proudest es- 
corts that ever attended a queen. 

Before leaving England, the princess (a matter not unusual in that age of su- 
perstition) visited an astrologer, who had assumed the name of the Prophet of St 
VOL. V.—NO, XXVIII. 36 
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Paul’s, because his residence was in the immediate vicinity of St Paul’s church. 
Her horoscope is cast, and, in requital, she presents a ring to the Prophet, with 
a promise that, if she is restored to happiness, and his prediction is confirmed, 
on the faith of a princess, she will grant him whatever boon he shall ask. 

The unhappy princess and her retinue embarked for France, where, after a 
tempestuous voyage, they finally arrived, and were received by the Duke of 
Valois (afterwards Francis 1.) with all the flower of French chivalry. The 
King, nearly sixtyfour years old, and rendered decrepid by disease, neverthe- 
less caused his queen, then scarcely eighteen years of age, to be received with 
the most magnificent distinction. Unable himself to share in the ceremo- 
nies, Francis, the handsomest and most gallant knight in France, attended 
the Queen upon all occasions; and so indiscreet was the gallantry of this reign, 
that he ventured, notwithstanding he was married to the daughter of the King, 
to make professions of love to the young Queen. The Duke of Suffolk, how- 
ever, who was not inferior to Francis, either in personal or knightly accom- 
ylishments, kept a rigid guard over the Queen, and repelled, with becoming spi- 
rit, every attempt to invade her peace. Francis, enraged at the interposition of 
Suffolk, and suspecting him of being a rival, challenges him to combat at the 
approaching tournament. But Francis, having sustained a severe wound in the 
general onset, a German knight of herculean strength, supposed to have been 
secretly employed by the Prince for that purpose, enters the list with Suffolk, 
who had previously, together with his friend, the Marquis of Dorset, borne off 
all the honours of the field. ‘The battle was severe and bloody ; the strength was 
with the German, but the skill and activity of Suffolk for a long time kept the 
balance even. At length, however, Suffolk, from the effect of a tremendous 
blow, sunk upon the neck of his gallant charger, and another moment would 
have sealed his fate; the gleaming falchion of the victor waved in the air; the 
shriek of the Queen, at this crisis, recalled his fleeting life; and, gathering all 
his remaining strength, he smote his adversary so powerfully upon the casque, 
as to cut through both metal and skull, and lay him prostrate upon the earth. 
The list rung with the applause of the gallant English knight, and Mary, her- 
self, entwined around his bloodstained brow, the trophies of a hardearned 
victory. 

Francis, condemned to inactivity, nevertheless kept his eye steadily on the 
Queen, and his suspicions were abundantly confirmed by the interest at all times 
involuntarily displayed by her in the fate of Suffolk. 

Shortly after the tournament, the King, so long a prey to disease, expires, 
and the young Queen is again restored to comparative freedom. Fearfui, how- 
ever, of the renewed addresses of Francis, (now King of France,) and not less 
fearful of the authority of her brother, should she return to England, she hesi- 
tates as to the course to be pursued. The Duke of Suffolk settles the ques- 
tion; he presents himself before her, places upon her finger the ring bestowed 
upon the Prophet of St Paul’s (which character he had assumed) and demands, 
upon the promise of a princess, the hand of the Queen. 

_Apprehensive of the prevention of their union by the interruption of Fran- 
cis, a private marriage is agreed upon at a Monastery, some leagues from 
Paris. They arrive there—the ceremony is about to commence, when, sud- 
denly, the trampling of horses is heard, and the King, gorgeously attired, 
enters the cloister. Suffolk prepares for resistance ; but the generous Monarch 
soon quiets all their apprehensions, by taking the hand of the Queen and pre- 
senting it to Suffolk. 


The Quelec Driving Club Ball.—“ On Tuesday evening, Twelfth Night, the 
members of the Quebec Driving Club contributed to the testivities of the sea- 
son, by a grand ball and supper, given to their Patroness, the Lady Aylmer, 
Lord Aylmer and a select party of their friends, at the Albion Hotel, which 
was fitted up for the occasion in a style of decoration, reflecting great credit on 
the good taste and management of the gentlemen who superintended this part 
of the entertainment, for every advantage was taken to render the accommoda- 
ons as capacious aud convenient as possible. 

* About nine the company began to arrive, and in about half an hour, a pre- 
lininary march from the orchestra announced the arrival of the Lady Patroness 
and Lord Aylmer, who, attended by the Diiving Club and their ladies, proceed 
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ed to the seats prepared for them, and having received the compliments of the 
company, dancing commenced with a country dance, and was succeeded by al- 
ternate quadrilles and waltzes, with an occasional gallopade. 

“Several of the ladies and a few gentlemen wore fancy and character dresses, 
but they were not so general as had been intended; amongst them were some 
exceedingly becoming and displaying great taste, and others representing cha- 
racters which were supported with both truth and spirit. Of these last we must 
notice a Lorette Indian and his squaw—the lady never lost sight of the charac- 
ter, and was not merely dressed in strict costume, but even in the dance, pre- 
served the carriage and movements of an aboriginal child of the forest. A ha- 
bitant from one of the parishes on the north side of the St Lawrence, below this 
city, was also in excellent keeping. He was dressed in a suit of grey home- 
spun, cut in the fashion of the olden time, and with his blue ¢tuque, his hair 
queued in an eel skin, his short pipe and long walkingstick, his over hose drawn 
half way up the thigh, and gaitered below the knee, and his shoes fastened with 
square brass buckles—presented a study for a painter. He professed himself 
to be seventy years of age—his polite attention to the ladies still remained, and 
he danced with the agility marking the green old age of a well spent life—he 
appeared to enjoy himself with great gout, both on the floor and at the board, 
and, on his part, afforded much mirth to the guests. A Turk appeared for a 
short time—he was richly and excellently dressed, and preserved a most becom- 
ing gravity; yet we thought we could discern the disciple of Mohammed casting 
looks of any thing but enmity at the christian houries by whom he was sur- 
rounded ; and probably fearing he might be hurried into some indiscretion not 
in keeping with the proverbial gravity of a Turk, the turbaned stranger with- 
drew at an early hour., T'wo tailors, at work on a shopboard, entered the room ; 
the heroes of the thimble were seated crossleggea, and continued to ply their 
needles with great assiduity, and in very workmanlike style, as this singular 
exhibition proceeded up and down the room. The deceit was very well ma- 
naged, and produced much laughter. Of course, these Siamese associates did 
hot attempt to join the dance in character; they merely made the tour of the 
room, it may be imagined, by way of ‘asking custom for the shop,” and hav- 
ing taken their measures, departed, leaving full cause, by their appearance and 
disappearance, for an argument @ priori, These were the principal characters, 
but the splendour of the ladies’ dresses, and the number and variety of uniforms, 
with the 79th in their full national costume, altogether formed a most imposing 
and beautiful spectacle. 

“ The quadrille, waltz,and Scotia’s reel alternately held the floor, as they say 
of orators in certain legislative assemblies, and all seemed mspired with the de- 
sire of paying ‘honour due” to mirth and hilarity; so general was the mania, 
indeed, that 


**E’en the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore, 
Still frisked beneath the burthen of threescore.” 


But even pleasure must have an end; and, though the festive throng disregard- 
ed the warnings of time, and turned a deaf ear to the hourbell of the clock, 
which struck in loud tones from the steeple of the paroisse oncE—TWIcE— 
THRICE—they had a warning from a power they were forced to obey. The 
“prime bangup” tandemdriver, Phebus, declared that it was more than his 
character and his place were worth to allow them to remain longer; he could 
not be behind time, and must be off himself, and if they hoped he should con- 
tinue the tutelar deity of the Quebec Driving Club, to use a plain coachman’s 
phrase, they had better also “*toddle home.” Interest was, however, made with 
the god of light for a short respite, and he consented that the party should have 
one dance more. St Patrick played the serpent a trick, when he invited him in- 
to a chest and then closed the lid on him, and kept him all there, barring alittle 
bit of his tail, which was cut off; but that was nothing to the thing the Quebec 
Driving Club put on Master Pheb, when they took for their one dance the in- 
terminable Boulanger. The god, who grew delighted at witnessing such acti- 
vity and perseverance, and the display of so much beauty, all of which he said 
he had never seen surpassed, though he constantly travelled the world round 
and round, absolutely forgot that time was wearing. But the Club felt they 
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were upon honour, and unwilling so honest a fellow should suffer by his kind- 
ness, the party broke up. ‘I'he father of Jehus’ donned his lily shallow, drew 
on his colourless digit cases, threw around him his upper benjamin, and look- 
ing over his shoulder, as he left the room, said dryly enough for one who draws 
a wet wherever he can—‘‘I say, boys, you’ve rather done me this once.”’ Say- 
ing this, he went to look after his team, and we to seek our nightcap: whether 
he was or was not ‘behind time,” on Wednesday morning, we cannot, of our 
own knowledge, truly pretend to tell.” 

(Verily, a pleasant pastime in the wild, romantic and memorable Land of the 
North. Though Fire has not spared the ancient and storied Castle of St Lewis, 
nor Frost abated his rigours in the cisatlantic Siberia, yet beauty and gallantry 
and heroic virtue and dauntless valour can create a paradise even on the frozen 
shores of the St Lawrence. The desolate halls of the old castle—which had 
echoed to the tramp of the warriors of Iberville, Denonville, Frontinae and 
Montcalm; which had witnessed the triumphs and the disgraces of France, and 
the eager onset, sanguinary vengeance and utter discomfiture of the predoomed 
Red Men—now stood in mournful grandeur amid the wastes of snow, while 
music and mirth and masquerade went on beneath. Why should they not, 
at such a season of rejoicing? ‘The spot, where Wolfe and Montgomery fell, is 
sacred to the social affections as well as the glories of conquest, and we know 
no people better qualified to receive and impart enjoyment than the highbred 
and highspirited Sencdions.) 


Periodicals.—Two numbers of ‘The Wreath,’ edited by Mr W. H. Burleigh, 
of Schenectady, one of whose poems adorns this work, have been published; 
and we wish entire success to the enterprize of an educated and highly promis- 
ing poet. Two numbers, also, of ‘The Louisiana Recorder,’ published in New 
Orleans, have been received. We are gratified to see literary talent as well 
as taste, awakening in our beautiful and affluent Western Republics. No scenery 
on earth is more picturesque and brilliant, gorgeous and awful than that of our 
own Fatherland; and no people in all our confederacies are more truly indepen- 
dent than those of the chivalric South and West. May many records of our great 
Republic adorn the Recorder !—We are pleased to perceive that ‘The Concord 
Gazette,’ the only literary periodical in New Hampshire, continues to flourish. 
It is conducted with taste and judgment.—Our friend, Mr Howard Payne, is 
receiving many subscriptions to his contemplated work in the western country. 
Did he visit that delightful town, Columbus, Ohio? If so, he met with many most 
highly educated and polished gentlemen, whose names are ornaments to our ca- 
talogue of subscribers. May he meet with that success in New Orleans which 
has long attended and still attends us in that generous, refined and liberal city 
of the South! 


Epitaphs.—The inscriptions on most tombstones commemorate no acts of vit- 
tue performed by the persons who lie under them, but only record that they 
were born one day and died another. But those people, whose lives have been 
useless, should render some service after their deaths, by affording lessons of 
instruction and morality to those they leave behind them. Wherefore, in every 
parish several acres should be marked out for a new and spacious cemetery, in 
which all persons, whose names are there deposited, should have a small stone 
laid over them, reckoning their age according to the manner in which they have 
improved or abused the time allotted them in their lives. In such circumstances, 
the plate on a coffin might be the highest panegyric which the deceased could 
receive; and a little square stone, inscribed with Ob. Ann. tat. 80, would be 
a nobler eulogium than all the lapidary adulation of modern epitaphists. In a 
burying ground of this nature, allowing for the partiality of survivors, which 
would certainly point out the most brilliant actions of their dead friends, we 
might perhaps see some inscriptions not much unlike the following. 

Here lie the remains of a celebrated beauty, aged 50, who died in the fifth 
year of her age. She was born in her eighteenth year, and was untimely killed 
by the smallpox in her twentythird. 

Here rests in eternal sleep the mortal part of L. B., a freethinker, aged eighty- 
eight, an infant. He came into the world by chance in the year 18 —, and was 
annihilated in the first year of his age. 
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Here continue to rot the bones of a noted jockey, an embryo, who never 
showed any signs of life, and after twentythree years was so totally putrified, 
that he could not be kept above ground any longer, even in the meetinghouse 
of the Darkies. 

Here lies the swollen carcass of a bon vivant, who was born in a dropsy in 
the fortieth year of his age. He lingered in this condition till he was obliged 
to be tapped, when he relapsed into his former condition, and died in the second 
year of his age, and the twentythird of his drinking. 

Here lies Isaac Da Costa, a convert from Judaism, aged sixtyfour. He was 
born and christened in his sixtyfirst year and died in the true faith in the third 
year of his age. 

Here is deposited the body of the celebrated Beau Tawdry, who was born in 
English Adulation in his twentyfifth year, and died in the oblivion of Fanny 
Kemble, in the first six months of his age. 


Odd and Testy Testaments.—It is commonly said that little light can be re- 
flected on a man’s character by his testament: but we think differently. The 
hypocrisy of a will is only superficial; it resides rather in the words than in 
the meaning. The document is frequently prepared when the party is in full 
health and spirits—in the midst of his career of crime or worldly virtue—and 
when even his prospective thoughts have referred to the present rather than the 
future. Thus a celebrated English author bequeaths his property to persons of 
title, who have no need of it, to the exclusion of his poor relations, to whom it 
would have come as the gift of a benevolent Providence—the testator forgetting 
that, by the time his will came into effect, the distinctions of rank with regard 
to him would have ceased to exist. The testament, indeed, is sometimes so 
much a part of a man’s character, that, like some isolated sentences in a book, 
it can only be understood by means of collation with the context. In the year 
1519, the Emperor Maximilian I. ordered his hair to be cut off after his death, 
and his teeth to be ground to powder and burnt to ashes publicly in the chapel of 
his court. He desired, moreover, by way of showing the nothingness of human 
greatness, that his body, after having lain —- the whole day, should be 

ut into a sack of quicklime, covered with taffeta and white damask, and thus 
aid in the coffin prepared for it; after which it was to be buried under the altar 
of St George, in the Church of the Palace of Neustadt, the head and heart 
being so situated that the feet of the officiating priest should tread upon them. 
Was this the effect of bigotry, or of humility or of an odd philosophy? asks 
the ignoramus in history. He is answered, that the Emperor during his life 
was vehemently desirous of becoming priest—pope—and saint, and chuckled 
hugely at the idea of his daughter Marguerite being obliged to worship him 
after his death. 

In the older testaments there is often a very curious air of politeness thrown 
around the addresses to the saints, which would seem to modern ears—at least 
to those of heretics, as savouring somewhat of impiety. The will, for instance, 
of Margaret of Lorraine, wife of Réné, Duke d’Alencen, dated 1521, commences 
with these words: ‘In the name of the most glorious Trinity, of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, of the most worthy Mother of God, the 
blessed Virgin Mary, of Monsieur the Angel St Michael, of my good Angel, 
of Monsieur St Francis, of Madame St Clere, and of all the Saints of Para- 
dise.” ‘Lhe Virgin Mary, according to M. Peignot, has, in some cases, been 
made the legatee of the dying worshipper. In 1606, Justus Lipsius, the col- 
league of Scaliger and Cassaubon, in the triumvirate of the literary republic of 
that day, left her his silver pen and his furred robe. ‘This learned Theban was 
born a Catholic, and died in the same faith, after passing successively through 
the intermediate stages of Lutherism and Calvinism. ‘I'wo centuries later, 
J. L. Zachary Werner, a Protestant of Kénigsberg, but converted before his 
death to Catholicism, bequeathed in the same manner his silver pen to the 
Virgin. These examples, however, are outdone by the delicate devotion of a 

erson with whose name we are sorry we cannot oblige the reader. He ordered 
iimself to be buried under the threshold of a church dedicated to St Mary, and 
these words to be inscribed on his tomb: ‘*'Too RESPECTFUL TO BE WITHIN; 
TOO LOVING TO BE WITHOUT.” 
Among odd testaments, the most celebrated is that of Louis Cortusio, a doe- 
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tor of Padua, dated 1418. The testator forbids his friends to weep at his fune- 
ral on pain of being disinherited, and on the contrary appoints him who shall 
laugh the loudest his principal heir and universal legatee. Nota stitch of black 
must be seen either in the house wherein he shall die, or in the church in which 
he shall be buried: they are both to he strewn with flowers and green boughs 
on the day of his funeral. Instead of the tolling of the bells, lively music is to 
accompany his body to the church; fifty minstrels of the town are to march 
with the clergy, some before and some after, sounding their lutes, violins, haut- 
bois, trumpets, and trombones; and * Hallelujah” is to be sung as at Easter. 
The bier, covered with a shirt of different sparkling colours, is to be carried by 
twelve marriageable girls, clothed in green, and singing lively airs, to each of 
whom the testator bequeaths a sum of money for her dowry. Instead of torches, 
green boughs are to be carried by boys and girls, wearing coronets of flowers 
on their heads, and singing in chorus with the jocund bearers. The clergy also 
are to walk in procession with the monks and nuns, whose rules do not con- 
strain them to wear black, for in no case will the testator permit the public re- 
joicings to be interrupted by the appearance of this morose and melancholy 
colour. The singular thing is, that these orders were absolutely carried into 
effect, and this by the authority of a legal judgment. The following is the 
syllogistic sentence, which well merits record: “ The testament in question is 
the deed of a celebrated pocror; a celebrated doctor cannot do a foolish thing; 
therefore the testament is valid.” 

Another sort of philosophy was exercised by Claude Farre de Vaugelas, who 
died in Paris in 1650. This poor man was surnamed the * Owl,” because, 
from dread of his creditors, he was unable to leave his room, except under cover 
of the night. After disposing of his effects for the satisfaction of certain debts, 
he adds: 

‘* But as it may happen that some creditors may still remain unpaid, it is my 
last will that, in such case, my body be disposed of to the surgeons as advanta- 
geously as possible for the liquidation of the whole; so that, if I have been 
unable to render myself useful to society during my life, I may be so at least 
after my death.” 

The following is a paraphrase of an epigrammatic epitaph on De La Riviere, 
the Bishop-Duke of Langres, 1670, whose principal failing was a love of play, 
and his principal misfortune its usual accompaniment, poverty : 


Here lies a gamester, poor but willing, 
Who left the room without a shilling. 
Losing each stake, till he had thrown 
His last, and lost the game to Death— 
If Paradise his soul has won, 
°T was a rare stroke of luck, i’ faith! 


Every testament may be said to be a moral lesson: but the following, which 
is a genuine piece of the latter part of the sixteenth century, and with which 
we shall conclude, is a very strong one indeed. . 

Testament of a Usurer.—‘‘ 1 order that my body be returned to the earth from 
whence it came, and I give my soul to the devil. I give likewise to the devil 
the souls of my wife and children, who encouraged me in usury for the sake of 
good cheer and fine-clothes. Jtem. I give to the devil the soul of my confessor, 
who connived at my crimes by his silence.” 


Vincenzo Monti.—Monti, one of the most celebrated poets of Modern Italy, 
died at Milan, in October, 1828, at the advanced age of seventyfive years. 

Vincent Monti was born at Fusiguagno, near Ferrara, in 1753. He studied 
with great applause at the university of Ferrara, and, under the poet Onufre 
Minzoni, he became celebrated through different practical productions. He was 
a passionate admirer of Dante, which admiration he imbibed under the tuition 
of Minzoni, who was one of Dante’s most ardent followers, and, like his pupil, 
formed many of his works on that celebrated model. Monti had the good for- 
tune to meet with friends and protectors who could appreciate his talents, among 
whom were Gondi, a banker, and Nardini, one of the secretaries to Pope Pius 
V1.; but his superior talents, joined to a warm temperament, raised against 
him many enemies, with whom he ceased not to wage a continual warfare. 
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Finding the confined sphere of Ferrara too contracted for his young and 
aspiring genius, he repaired to Rome, and fortunately gained an introduction to 
Sig. Luigi Braschi, a nephew of the Pope, with whom he was retained as 
secretary, and admitted into the Society of Arcadians; but he was quickly in- 
volved in disputes with many of the most illustrious members, who accused 
him of being too free in his satires and epigrams upon some of their body. He 
soon, however, abandoned this species of composition, when Alfieri’s success 
had brought him to Rome to rehearse some of the most popular of his tragedies. 
Monti’s mind was so inflamed with a noble emulation, that he brought forth his 
two tragedies, Manfredi and Aristodemo. The manners of Rome tended little 
towards the improvement of Alfieri, and he expressed his sentiments in a son- 
net, which was answered on the part of the modern Romans, by Monti, for 
which he received the thanks of the Pope and other members of the Holy 
Office. 

The assassination of Basseville, the French ambassador, was the theme of 
his next tragedy; and some of his biographers assert that the idea was sug- 
gested to him by some of the papal court, who had conceived a high opinion of 
the talents of Monti, and wished to perpetuate their political views of the sub- 
ject in a poem. 

With the complete change of affairs in the Italian States, the destiny of the 
poet was also altered; his mind long before was favourably disposed towards 
the views of the French Republicans. Monti was not the only one who was 
caught with the flatterin ghopes offered to his country, and he repaired to Milan, 
the seat of government of the newly founded state; and here he stood foremost 
of those who tuned their lyres to the popular opinion of the day, and, ascend- 
ing a step higher, sung no more of the church, but of triumph; it was here 
that he composed the ode which has been so much censured for its defence of 
the execution of Louis XVI. But to one possessed of such a brilliant imagi- 
nation, and so susceptible of enthusiasm, it is not to be wondered that he cele- 
brated the hero who had filled the world with astonishment, and who, he fondly 
hoped, was to be the future liberator of Italy; some of his enemies have not the 
candour to allow this, and observe that he ceased to be an Abbé for the pur- 

ose of becoming a citizen; but he had not taken holy orders before the revo- 
ution, and was too much a man of the world to do so after. 

Shortly after he laid aside all thoughts of the church, he married a highly 
= young lady, distinguished alike for her beauty and talents; she was a 
laughter of Pikler, one of the most celebrated engravers of gems in modern 
times. 

The duties of a father did not interfere with his public character; and when 
Buonaparte founded the Cisalpine republic, he was appointed secretary to the 
executive directory of that state. He filled his situation with honour durin 
the short existence of that republic, and published many works, among whiek 
is his first poem, under a new title. 

Monti’s literary talents had long been known in France, and, upon the inva- 
sion of Italy by Suwarrow, he sought an asylum there, where he was loaded 
with praise, and moved in the best society of Paris, until the battle of Marengo, 
when he returned to Milan, where he published his celebrated poem upon the 
death of Mascheroni. He was successively named professor of belleslettres 
and eloquence, at the University uf Padua, and, after the creation of the king- 
dom of Italy in 1805, he was appointed by Napoleon historiographer of that 
state. Among other productions, some of them unfinished, he published six 
cantos of Bardo della Selva Nera: but, owing to the many changes in his poli- 
tical sphere, he found it dangerous, indeed impossible to continue it, without 
ew offence to parties that were continually changing, and it was abandoned. 
Monti was again attacked, and the Guelphs and Ghibbelins united for this time 
in the contest against him. Monti replied with sharpness to his numerous ad- 
versaries, and published a defence of his Bardo, in some letters addressed to 
the Abbé Xavier Battinelli. He was now poet laureate, and composed many 
complimentary odes to those in power and place. One of his larger works, 
published about this time, a translation of the Iliad of Homer, was severely at- 
tacked, principally by Ugo Foscolo, who was looked upon as a very distin- 
guished rival, but who had | been, for a long time, an admirer and friend of Monti. 
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The poet at once confessed that he knew nothing of Greek, and that he had 
been entirely guided by translations and numerous Latin commentators: yet the 
version is looked upon as the best in the Italian language. He was also warmly 
engaged with the poets, Gianni and Lattanzi. After the destruction of the king- 
dom of Italy, Monti was enabled, by his skilful conduct, to hold his pension and 
place under the new government, and, renouncing all polemical discussion, he 
was by degrees allowed to enjoy literary peace. 

His reputation and talent had outlived the revolution; he lived at Milan, 
esteemed and cherished by his fellow citizens, and respected by strangers. 
The literary journal, Bibliotheca Italiana, has been enriched by many of his in- 
teresting contributions. In the latter part of his life, he commenced a philo- 
logical work, entitled Proposta di alewne corregione ad aggiunta al Vocabularia 
della Crusca, which was the signal for another contest, waged long and keenly 
vy the Tuscan and Lombard philologians. Monti was knight of the Legion of 

onour, of the Iron Crown, member of most of the distinguished societies in 
Europe, and had received during his life many other honours and pensions 
from the first potentates of Europe. 


Bulwer,—The description, given of this too celebrated person in the subse- 
quent extract, is, we doubt not, well discriminated and deserved. 

‘* Bulwer appears to be about thirtyfive. He has a remarkably slender, 
erect person, of ordinary height, and a face, pale and thin, without the ap- 
pearance of ill health; blue eyes, not at all remarkable for their expressive- 
ness, a large nose, a projecting mouth, a small chin, light hair, and enormous 
red whiskers make up his features. His style of dress is that of a careless 
aristocratic dandy; and his style of countenance rather indicates the propriety 
of his dress than the man of genius, which he really is. I expected to see him 
stand up in the House of Commons, the brave, lashing opponent of the habitual 
tortuosities and solecisms of British legislation, and the eloquent champion of 
freedom and enlightenment of his countrymen. But, so seldom does he rise 
at all in the House, that many a manufacturer, whose name has never travelled 
across the Atlantic, except as it is stamped upon his merchandise, or even some 

etty Lord says more and does more than the renowned author of Pelham and 
Sante Aram. I have often said to myself, what a pity that a man gifted as 
Bulwer is, should not make the house in which he sits, and the country in 
which he lives, feel the power of his genius, as he might exert it in behalf of 
the true and simple principles of political freedom; the opposite of which he 
so freely condemns in his writings. But the thing is utterly impossible. He 
lacks that highest of human attributes—moral courage ; the bravery to do what 
we feel and know to be right, in defiance of petty considerations. The truth is, 
that Bulwer, like others of the common political tribe around him, is controuled 
by the social influence of this corrupt and corrupting metropolis. Instead of 
rising up in the dignity of a man of genius, superior to the littleness of his times, 
and pursuing fearlessly the high and true interests of his country, he yields to 
the poison of the atmosphere in which he lives, and suffers himself to be awed 
—yea, politically paralyzed by the aristocratic class; amongst whom he is not 
admitted, whom he has lashed in his writings, and for whom, when he is alone 
in his closet, he perhaps feels contempt. I absolutely grieve to see what he is, 
and think what he might and ought to be.” He might be the friend of virtue 
if he were not a deluded deceiver; he ought to be original in his works, where- 
as he is but an imitator and a plagiarist. 





EPIGRAM. 


I’m sorry, dear M*, there’s a damp to your joy, 
Nor think my old strain of mythology stupid, 

When I say that your wife had a right to a boy, 
For Venus is nothing without a young Cupid. 


But since Fate the boon that you wished for refuses, 
By granting three girls to your happy embraces, 

She but meant, while you wandered abroad with the Muses. 
Your wife should be circled at home by the Graces / 
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ACT II, 
SCENE I—IJn France—State Apartments—Banquet. 


Francis, Duxe or Vatoris—Dvuxt or Venpome—CueEvaLier Bayanp—AMAREL, 
the Jester—Lords and Attendants, etc. 


Francis. Come, fill your sparkling goblets to the brim, 
T’ll cast a pearl into each flowing cup, 
Richer than Cleopatra’s. Fill, I say; 
I hold each laggard, in this festive duty, 
A traitor to his prince—a foe to love. 
Vendome. Fear not, my Lord! for, by my holidam! 
This Burgundy will scarce require a bush. 
The lady, though she wore an Ethiop’s skin, 
Were fair excuse for quaffing rosy wine. 
Francis. Are you prepared? bow then before the throne 
Of royal beauty, and unite with me 
In a proud pledge to Margaret of Savoy, 
By nature and by fortune, too, a queen. 
I’ll wear her colours on St Deny’s day, 
High o’er my plume; and ill betide the knight 
Who shall dispute her proud supremacy. 


Jester. How many days until the tourney, lords? 
Lord. A fortnight, fool ! 
Jester. Well, then, my Prince, I ’ll stake my reputation 


’Gainst your Highness’; you shall yourself dispute 
The colours that you now so highly prize. 

Francis. Out upon thee. Why? 

Jester. Forsooth, my Prince, 
No lady ever held you in her chains 
For half a fortnight: wear her colours, truly. 
If thou wilt wear the colours of thy love, 
Borrow some rainbow pattern, good, my Lord; 
That in thy changing purpose may afford 
Some tint to swear by: or let the ladies wear 
Prismatic glasses, that all may claim you 
With some hue of reason. 

Francis. Would you have stars or liquid diamonds? Gaze 
On her bright eyes, which light the way to joy. 
Pearl? Call to mind the treasure of that mouth. 
Coral? Behold that lip: but, oh! beware 
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You linger not amidst the sweet enchantment— 
This labyrinth of love! No clue can save you. 
Your Highness shall not want for love or prowess; 
Hither as I came, to share your banquet, 
I met De Longueville in anxious haste. 
The marriage ’twixt our gracious sovereign 
And courtly Mary has been ratified, 
And all the flower of English chivalry 
Waits on the princess and her beauteous train. 
Nay, more, my Lord—the rumour further goes: 
So rapidly heart travels towards heart, 
The expedition hourly is expected ; 
Fame speaks most loudly of the princess’ charms. 
Now, by the immortal Charlemagne, I swear 
This is worth half my hopes of kingly honour. 
If it be worth but half, ’t is dearly purchased ; 
For it may cost you all. 

Peace, raven, peace! 
What names of note adorn this expedition? 
A thousand knights, my Lord, attend the queen, 
And ladies numberless. ‘The Duke of Suffolk, 
Lord Marquis Dorset, Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
Young Harry Percy, and my lord of Surrey. 
Say no more, Bayard; thou hast filled the measure 
Of my ambition. Suffolk and brave Dorset, 
Those youthful gallants who astonished France, 
And bore away the prize from every tourney. 
Let me not prove a boaster, my good lords; 
But, by my hopes of fame, I ’d share the throne 
To clasp them rudely in a soldier’s arms: 
They come to try our golden spurs again. 
When does the King receive his blushing bride 
And her fair train? 
Forthwith, my Lord, on her arrival here. 
De Longueville is closeted with him: 
We may expect prompt orders. 


Enter CHaMBERLAIN. 


Look, they come! 
Well, to thy mission. 
My Lord Valois, his highness bade me greet you 
With the tidings of the Queen’s approach. 
His further pleasure shall this mandate show. 


Francis. (perusing mandate.) To horse, my friends! the princess has arrived ; 


Jester. 


Francis. 


And the King’s warrant delegates to us 

The proud protection of her royal person. 

By heaven! I long to bask in those bright eyes— 
Terrestrial cynosures of hope and joy. 

Look to the wager, Lord. Methinks your colours 
Begin to change; they’ll scarcely stand the journey. 
Oh, Alexander! what a soul was thine! 

That in the prime of manhood and of love, 
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Deck’d with a thousand triumphs, could resist 

The matchless Persian beauty—bright Statira. 

Why not Scipio, my good Lord? 

I could restore true captives to their lovers, 

Unless, forsooth, I were the captive’s captive ; 

But never yet had power to shun the glance, 

Of two bright eyes, that fame had trumpeted, 

Until I first had seen them, and compared 

With brighter eyes, and cured my love with love. 

The Greek resisting curiosity, resisted two Statiras ; 

The Roman saw, was satisfied and just. 

Let us improve this lesson in our saddle. 

To horse, brave knights! ’t is Beauty points the way. 
Exeunt. 


SCENE [IIl—Boulogne. 
Enter Surroix and Donset. 
How far to Abbeville, my Lord? 
Some twenty leagues. 
Now answer me one question. 
Aye, if my humble stock of knowledge, Dorset, 
Will serve thy bidding. 

Well, then, my Lord Duke, I am like a traveller, who never looks 
at his passport until his journey is arrested, or, perhaps, until he is 
himself arrested. Or, rather, I am like an unskilful navigator, who 
runs upon a rock before he examines his chart; a nautical simile 
which I am sure you will appreciate, as we have just now so nar- 
rowly escaped drowning. The fate of some hanging rogue in the 
crew alone saved us, : 

But to the question. 

Well, then, most potent sir, is this a wedding ceremony or a 
death ceremony we are here upon? That it is of most grave im- 
port is manifest. In plain English, considering we are at last in 
France, are you chief marshal or chief mourner here? 

Both, my good Lord. 

In other words, then, is the Princess to be married, or is she to 
be buried ? 
Both, my Lord. 

Well, but which is to take place first, Suffolk? For I am un- 
willing to be merry or sad out of time. 
Neither, Dorset ; they ’Il be cotemporary. 

That’s unlucky. I can be as sad as a tombstone at one moment, 
and as gay as a fiddle at another. But, by Thomas Aquinas! I 
never could play at tragedy and comedy at one and the same time, 
My muscles are so sympathetic, that when I laugh on one side of 
the mouth, I am certain to do it on the other; and I never drop a 
tear from one eye, but that from the other forthwith issues its com- 
panion. I am sure, therefore, with me nature never intended any 
mutuality between mirth and melancholy. Could you not contrive 
to give either death or marriage precedency for the special accom- 
modation of an old friend; or do you consider them the same ? 
How should it be, 
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When Youth ’s consigned to the embrace of Time— 
When life is fettered in the arms of Death? 
Canst read the human face, and not perceive 
How fate lies lurking in the wreathed smile? 
Decrepid age, corruption, and decay 

Prey on the vernal cheek, and blight its bloom ? 
I tell thee, Dorset-—for my grief will speak— 
The temple where this union is confirmed 
Should be a sepulchre—a charnelhouse ; 

And bridal robes, and jewels, and parade 

Give place to sackcloth, shrouds, and tears of blood. 
Tut, man; think not so deeply of this revelry ; 
Kings will be kings, and maids have fickle fancies. 
A hundred thousand crowns will be the dowry, 
An annual stipend of an equal sum, 

From France to England, keeps the balance even. 
Gold is an equipoise to youth and beauty 

In Harry’s eyes—Midas is always young. 

The feeblest impulse that affection prompts 

Is worth a kingdom. Kingdoms cannot buy it; 
It springs spontaneous in the human heart ; 
Unbrib’d, unfetter’d, precious as the blood 

That thrills in circling eddies through the vein; 
Offspring and guardian of life’s citadel ; 

Millions of tribute which the unwilling hand 
Pays, while the soul withholds its sympathy, 

Or shrinks from the exaction; what are they 
But dull and slavish homage from a slave, 
Giving what fear forbids him to refuse, 

Or power resistless ever may enforce ? 

What mutuality can this bespeak 

Beyond external seeming? The base traffic 

Of sordid worldlings, wedded to themselves, 
Giving to take, or yielding to receive ! 

Suffolk, forbear; nor preach me into love. 

What shall be done? I’’ll marry her myself : 

My fair proportions shall her dowry be; 

Young and well favour’d; such is my repute, 

I ll match me ’gainst King Louis at the worst, 
And laugh his crown to scorn. But, my Lord Charles, 
I cannot match—the hundred thousand crowns : 
There I cry craven, and renounce the fight; 
Nay, if the gold were mine, this stately figure 
Would scarcely answer, rendered a head shorter. 
To stake my coin, my heart, my head together, 
Were downright madness in this game of love. 
Dorset, forbear. ‘The princess moves this way. 
Then would I rather move some other way. 

For, by St Paul, I’m chilled by my own fancy ; 
And, like poor Damocles, methinks I see 

A sword suspended by a single hair 

Over my prostrate neck. 


[ March, 
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Enter Patncess Mary, attended by Nonrotx, NortuumBektanp, and Maids of 
Honour. 
Princess Mary. Fate, my Lords, 
Thus far upon our journey, looks propitous. 
(Aside.) A cloudless morning to a darksome day. 
Have you despatched a courtier to the king 
To note our progress ? 
Suffolk. We have, most gracious madam. 
Princess Mary. My Lord of Norfolk, ’t is to your discretion, 
Your science in the forms of foreign courts, 
These matters are confided. Though a princess, 
I boast no art nor skill in state concerns. 


Enter Messeneer. 

Princess Mary. Well, gentle sir, what bodes this anxious haste ? 
Messenger. Most gracious lady, 

Commission’d by the King, the pride of France, 

Led by the Duke Valois, have come to greet you, 

And crave an audience. 
Dorset. The Pride of France must rival Xerxes’ hosts. 

(Aside to Suffolk.) 

Princess Mary. ’T is somewhat sudden—but admit the knights. 
Dorset. So courtly Francis leads the van in love, 

The greater pride commands the pride of France ; 

The King would wed by proxy. The rival knight 

That tilts for love with Francis of Valois, 

Must grow into his saddle, and prove centaur; 

Or, by the Rood, the Frenchman will unhorse him. 

Dost know this Madcap? (Aside to Suffolk.) 
Suffolk. Aye, but shall know him better. See, he comes! 


Enter Francis, Bayann, Vennome, and others. 
Francis. Your highness’ pardon, 

But that the freshness of our loyal duty 

O’erleaps the weak restraints of courtesy, 

We'were obtrusive in this eager haste ; 

Our love must be our warrant. 
Princess Mary. My good kinsman, we are bound to you 

And those brave lords, in grateful memory, 

For this prompt service; please you to make known 

To my Lord Norfolk, whom we here present, 

The royal will. 
Francis. Your highness knows it, madam—’t is your will; 

You are the Sovereign’s Sovereign, we your slaves. 
Princess Mary. Nay, my good Lord; or, an’ you ’II have it so, 

It is my will that these our trusty friends 

Adjust this expedition. 
Francis. A child of France, ne’er parleys with his Queen; 

We bow to your decree. 
Princess Mary. Again accept my homage, my good knights, 

For your kind service. Suffolk and Dorset, 

We commit our friends, during our sojourn, 

To your especial care ; 
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Bestow them as their merit shall deserve ; 

They need no prouder welcome. How fares the King? 
Francis. As one must fare, on whom your highness smiles. 
Princess Mary. When left you Abbeville? 
Francis. Some few hours since, good madam. 
Princess Mary. By that token, you have had a weary ride. 
Francis. Not so, your highness ; 

In France we measure journeys by the object. 

The globe, outstretched between the soul and its desires, 

Were shorter than the tiresome tedious leagues 

That turns the back on joy. 
Princess Mary. Gentle cousin, 

Though maiden modesty would shun this praise, 

We will not feign to misconceive your favour, 

And thereby strain your courtesy still further. 

You do us too much honour. Come, my lords, 

Let me present you to our British dames, 

And thus reward, if not repay, your toil. 

Exeunt Princess, Francis, Norfolk, and Attendants. 

Dorset. By Cupid, my good Lord, this potent Prince, 

Bears himself proudly. ’T is a dangerous envoy 

In love’s concerns. There are no Alexanders, 

But there may be Campaspes, in owr train. 

I’faith, I long’d, while boasting of his riding, 

To say he learnt it at the Field of Spurs. 

Will you to the banquet? or shall he sway 

An undivided sceptre. 


Suffolk. He is a noble and right valiant prince. 

Dorset. Didst mark with what a grace he seized her hand, 
While his hawk eye traversed her beauty o’er? 

Suffolk. Who can behold her, and forbear to love? 

Dorset. Who dares to love, yet dares not show his love 


To the dear object that inspires it? 

Says she ’s a queen, in love she is a subject; 

The crown begirts her head, but not her heart; 

The heart ’s a woman’s throne, ’t is there she reigns, 

’T is there she rules, is ruled, and must be won. 

Despair not, then, brave Duke, bestir yourself ; 

Here is a rival worthy of your arm; 

Will you stand tamely by, and yield the prize 

At the first onset? Shake your sorrows off ; 

I ’ve known you foil a dozen lords like this 

With their own weapons, and on their own soil; 

Courage, then—to the rescue !—en avant ! 
Suffolk. Fear nothing, Dorset, I ’1l maintain my post. 
Dorset. Yes, like a post! Maintain it like Lord Suffolk— 

The gay, the gallant, the victorious Suffolk: 

Not as a monk with cowl, and cross, and beads. 

Why man, you are as pale as Mistress Boleyn, 

When we were stranded on the Gallic shores, 

And your lacklustre eyes prey on the earth, 

As though they sought the refuge of a grave. 
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This foolish passion is the bane of honour. 
Suffolk. My Lord, I thank you; you have struck a chord, 
Within this tortured breast, that wakes the soul: 
I ’ll be myself, although my lifestrings crack. 
Dorset. Well said, my friend; France trembled in that look. 
Stand to your arms, and be as you were wont; 
I ’ll wage my title to an infant’s rattle, 
We'll foil those Mounseers yet. Now to the banquet; 
I’ll play Patroclus, you shall be Achilles. Exeunt. 


SCENE [l—Banqueting Room—A Dance. 


Paincess Many—Dvuxe or Vatois—Vennome—Bayanp—Percy—Anne Bo- 
LEYN—Maids of Honour, and Attendants, 


Francie. Who is yon fair Titania? 
Princess Mary. Young Mistress Boleyn. 
Francis. And the noble youth who hangs upon her speech? 


Princess Mary. Lord Harry Percy, of Northumberland. 


Enter Surro.ix and Donser. 


Princess Mary. My Lord of Suffolk, you forget your charge; 
We must remind you. 

Suffolk. Which charge, my princess? 
The King, your brother, placed you in my care: 
That charge I will remember, if forgot 
All other duties, this must be my plea. 

Bayard. Well answered, madam; 
You must be merciful, when you yourself 
Stand the excuse for error. The brave duke 
Were much to blame, if, in regard to us, 
He overlook the fealty that he owes 
To fairer claims. What says my Lord Valois? 


Francis. I say acquitted. He, who sins for woman, 
Builds upon Adam and prescriptive right. 
Suffolk. Your pardon, noble lords; your highness’ pardon ; 


I nor admit the crime, nor the excuse; 
My first of duties, as a faithful subject, 
Is reverence to the Princess; this embraces 
Submission to her will; and ’t is her will— 
Nay, too, it is my pride—my gallant lords, 
Not in obsequious service to your titles, 
But as the guerdon of your. proud exploits, 
To greet you with the homage of my love. 
Francis. Thanks, gentle sir. We only crave the boon 
To supercede you in the guardianship 
Of your fair ward. You are absolved from ours. 
Fair lady, shall it be? 
Princess Mary. We yield to your disposal, noble cousin; 
The laws of France must govern. 
Francis. Your pleasure is my law, most gracious madam ; 
When, and wherever known. 
Princess Mary. Affairs thus settled, when shall we depart? 
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Might I advise, the dawning of tomorrow 
Shall see us on our journey. Th’ expectant King, 
If of my mind, will scarcely brook delay. 


Princess Mary. Tomorrow, let it be. Meantime, my Lord, 


Bayard. 
Francis. 
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We now commend you to a good repose. 
(Exit, with her train.) 
What now, my Lord? You seem to stand amaz’d. 
Amazed—confounded—blinded with the blaze 
Of concentrated beauty. ”T' is gone, and all is darkness. 
Your thoughts still doat upon the proud Savoy. 
As travellers doat upon the gloomy night, 
When the last ray of the descending sun 
Tinges the West to dawn in other worlds ! 
Didst mark her, Bayard, midst the beauteous throng— 
How she shone forth in bright preéminence, 
Eclipsing all their charms ? 
Mark whom, my prince? 
Mark whom!—Whom should you mark, 
In the whole world’s wide circle, but the Queen !— 
Par excellence—the Queen ! 
My Lord—the King! 
Aye, Bayard, well remembered ; 
Mistake me not: I would not play the traitor 
To my great benefactor, for the worth 
Of womankind. But, Bayard, she ’s an angel. 
So let her e’er remain for you, my Lord ; 
She is the King’s betrothed. Her youth—her charms— 
Enough to warm an anchorite to love, 
Opposed to knightly honour and renown, 
Fade like the phantoms of distempered minds 
At the return of reason. Valiant sir, 
Pause not to weigh your princely dignity 
Against a woman’s smile—or both are lost. 
Sans peur et sans reproche—How just a tribute 
To thy exalted fame. My gallant friend, 
If royalty derived its stamp from nature, 
Or worth inherent challenged for itself 
The rev’rence and submission which we pay 
To worth presumptive ; or, if regal power, 
The right to sway the destiny of others, 
Sprung only from a conquest o’er ourselves, 
Thou wert a native monarch. Come, my Lord, 
You must forgive the recklessness of youth, 
Which time and your example shall reform. 
Faults self reproved are more than half atoned, 
And prompt repentance does the work of mercy. 
We'll speak of it no more. Adieu, my Lord ! 
At the gray dawn you ’ll find me in the saddle. ( Exit.) 
Meantime, sweet rest attend you. 
Now, guardian saints! encompass me about— 
Quell my rebellious blood—subdue my thoughts— 
And teach the wayward spirit to avoid 
The lures of love, and tread the path of honour. (Exit.) 
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THE BIRTHDAY PROPHECY. 


A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


’T is misery enough to be reduced 
To the low level of the vulgar herd, 
But ’t is the curse of curses to endure 
The insolent contempt of those we scorn. 
The Fatal Curiosity. 


Tue tender gloom of a beautiful summer evening had mellowed the 
stern aspect of nature into that peculiar evanishing loveliness and 
shadowy indistinctness of outline which attend the twilight of June. 
The wide and solitary forest listened in silence to the last strains of its 
countless songbirds; and the quick passing shadows of a thousand 
wings settled among the still leaves which overhung the nests of the 
unfledged hymners of the woods. ‘The wandering herds, which had 
reposed, during the sultry day, beneath the broad shade of hoary 
oaks, now snatched greedily the long rich grass, as they were slowly 
driven away to the farmyard. ‘The last mellow radiance of the de- 
parted sun threw upward, from the horizon, its deep rich clouds of 
glory; and, gradually, the crimson light faded away through that 
delicious variety of hues, which lends a protracted charm to sunset in 
the higher northern latitudes. ‘The quick shrill tinkling of the sheep- 
bell on the hills, the shout and halloo of the herdman in the twilight 
pastures, the low breathings of the wind, whose every sigh was music, 
and the gurgle of the cool river over its rocky and winding bed, were 
the only sounds that invaded the solitude of the scene. ‘The day had 
been of that enervating and oppressive warmth which renders its close 
a period of positive enjoyment; and every living thing exhibited that 
joy of mere existence, that ecstacy of breath, which, at certain seasons, 
surpass all the triumphs of intellect. ‘The forest leaves expanded in 
the freshened air, the flowers glowed vividly in the crystal dew, the 
eagle stood up in his mountain eyrie, and drank the invigorating air; 
while the nighthawk swept with his ery and swoop through the 
upper realms of the sky. The green and beautiful valleys now became 
dusky and mysterious in the dimness of their beauty, but a faint trem- 
bling gleam of sunset yet lingered on the peak of Monadnoch, like the 
hope of better days in the bosom of the unblest; and the craggy preci- 
pices and giant woods were dimly reflected by the expiring sunlight, 
as the desolate heart is illuminated by the delights of happier years, or 
uncertain preludings of more joyous hours to come. 

At the time, to which this tale refers, the county of Berkshire was 
but little indebted to that spirit of improvement—that Hercules of 
national glory—which has since created cities amidst the wilderness, 
and opened the highway of enterprise and ambition from sea to sea. 
Venerable forests then crowned, not only the summit of the mountain, 
but the bosom of the vale; and a few scattered dwellings, of the hum- 
blest description, alone relieved the loneliness of the wild. At distant 
intervals, however, hamlets, hastily grouped together both for society 
and protection, diversified and cheered the depths of the wilderness, 
as oases inspire the solitude of the Lybian desert. Composed almost 
wholly of agriculturists, these little villages sent forth a multitude of 
flocks and herds to enliven the dale and the hillside ; and many a bold, 
rough, honest and independent husbandman, there, was as fearless and 
prompt to defend his household against hostile incursions, as he was 
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patient at his summer toil, and happy by his winter fireside. There 
was little cultivation of the mind, and less adornment of the person, 
among these pioneers of empire; but virtue, industry and indepen- 
dence, good sense, fidelity and courage exalted them immeasurably 
above the refined barbarians and intellectual monsters of an older 
hemisphere. 

Among the shadows of the evening twilight, and along the declivity 
of a mountain path, a solitary traveller, of singular aspect and appear- 
ance, was seen descending with that quick *yet steady pace which 
implies the existence of fear, combined with a fixed determination that 
it shall not be exhibited. His garb was not unusual, but the style in 
which he wore it was strange and wild, as if his mind, partaking not 
the nature of human things, had imparted its colouring to the habit of 
his body. But no one would pause to contemplate his appearance 
merely, while the deep gloom, that seemed incorporated with his finely 
formed and majestic face, and the insane gleam of his searching eye 
rivetted the gaze of all observers. But the fascination of his aspect 
was fearful; it was the irresistible attraction of a passionate but 
wounded spirit; the gasped outbreathing of a sensitive but desolated 
heart; the awful power of prophecy, acquired by ineffable grief. His 
long, black and neglected hair hung in clusters around a brow of 
death’s own hue; his dark and severe eyes looked forth on heaven 
and earth, as if the knowledge of all their mysteries existed in the 
depth of their fountains, but yet availed not the gifted man. His sal- 
low cheek, like the sundered and shattered rock, bore terrible evidence 
of past convulsions and present woe, and future fear; the horror of 
despair had passed over it; the history of a tried and forsaken, but 
still haughty spirit was written there; and every record of departed 
years seemed to have been engraven in the pangs of a heart that could 
not break. Every feature of his wrought, pale and most intellectual 
countenance seemed to have been inspired by centuries of thought, 
and feeling, and agony; the great powers of his mind, the fierce pas- 
- sions of his heart burst up from the deep spring of life, and left the 
brightness of destruction, and the beauty of ruin, upon lip, eye, cheek 
and brow, as the volcano rushes through the unfathomed billows, and 
casts its portentous light over the astonished sea. 

From his shoulders a long black mantle floated on the breeze—a 
pilgrim’s polished staff was in his hand, his soiled and slouching hat 
was drawn over his brow, and he hurried along the rough mountain 
path like one who feels the influence of a power which he dares not 
attempt to resist. ‘Time and agony had not dimmed his eye, nor 
blanched his raven hair, nor impaired the strength and velocity of his 
tread; ere the twilight had deepened into darkness, he stood upon the 
last cliff of Warwick mountain, and paused and gazed upon the ham- 
let that lay scattered along the valley beneath. 

The traveller sighed. ‘* Why this decree?” said he, in the low, qui- 
vering voice of anguish, musing and muttering like one unconscious of 
the words that fell from his lips. ‘* Why am I doomed, by the destiny 
I sought in the hour of madness, to blast the hopes of the young and 
beautiful, and plunge a dagger into the heart of the newmade mother? 
I covet not a demon’s task; I would not cast the blight and curse of 
my own heart over the pictures which innocence creates in the un- 
learned simplicity of thought. But it must be so. To me, in the 
hour of trial and temptation, a knowledge (the anathema of crime) 
hath been revealed, which it beseems not the fallible Human to wield; 
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for its might is born of darkness, desolation and death, and the weak- 
nesses of earth debar us from the enjoyment of its mysteries or the 
pleasure of its power. This dreadful knowledge hath been thrust 
upon me by the tyrant of the air; my riven and burning heart hath felt 
its stain; my spirit bows down beneath the lightning of its wrath; and 
I am accursed in the possession of a gift which leaves nothing to be 
known by me but the dark and terrible consequence of its acceptance.” 

He started from his reverie, and turned gloomily and with reluctance, 
towards a dwelling that stood in the midst of a sleeping grove. The 
external appearance indicated the high respectability, if not the opu- 
lence, of the proprietor. The mansion and its grounds displayed a 
knowledge and taste which demonstrated, at a glance, the mind and 
manners of the inhabitant. ‘The beauty, luxuriance arid majesty of 
nature had never been sacrificed to the puny innovations, tawdry ex- 
hibitions and affected magnificence of art. ‘The noble forest trees, 
beneath whose gigantic branches the sagamore had reposed in peace 
and held the councilfire of war, yet stood around the well constructed 
though not ample house, waved their vast canopies of leaves in the 
winds of night, and sighed the dirges of centuries over countless war- 
riors, whose savage nature was the gift of God, and whose guilt was 
the inheritance from a thousand chiefs of the lands which English 
puritans and French huguenots sought to possess by the sword of the 
spoiler! On every side of the dwelling they arose in their ancient 
nom the voice of a fallen spirit uttered its prophecies from every 
eaf; and the silent but threatening shades of a slaughtered host wan- 
dered from the sepulchres of their fathers to the shadows of their mighty 
arms. Not less did a fine sense of the beautiful pervade the gardens, 
the orchards, the pastures and woods around; all testified competence 
and taste, and industry that supplies the place of fortune. 

‘* Ay, there thou dwellest,” said the Wanderer, in a faltering voice, 
‘sand the love, which thou hast long rendered to thy bride, will glow 
with equal fervour over the babe that shall be born tonight; and thou 
dost hope and trust, in all the confidence of a yearning heart, that the 
innocent’s portion in this life shall be blest, and his honours manifold. 
And so, even in his early youth, they should be, if the mind which 
inherits his body could ever, in a world like this, enjoy its just prero- 
gative. But for the joys of the unborn infant’s being—alas! alas! the 
hand of his kindred shall defraud him, and the strong tyranny of his 
banded foes shall be exerted to destroy him in his youth. They shall 
not prosper; but the years of grief shall weigh upon his spirit, and 
sorrow, and gloom, and misfortune, and a desponding heart shall be his. 
Yet a life of honour and glory should be his reward! Oye irreversi- 
ble decrees of incomprehensible destiny! why do ye hold before my 
shrinking gaze a genius that might command the world’s applause—a 
mind capacious to receive all knowledge not forbidden by our nature, 
and a heart of the deepest, and gentlest, and most permanent affections 
—only to display that genius as the arbiter and dispenser of ruin—that 
mind, the inexhaustible fountain of disappointment and care—and that 
heart, the home of vain hopes, baffled aims and repulsed aspirings ? 

‘“‘Of this, devoted and expectant mother! thou knowest nothing 
now ; and it is a boon of mercy that the future days are hidden from 
thy gaze. With me abides the curse of a prophetic spirit—of a spirit 
which from every coming evil, and terror, and agony of men gathers the 
wormwood and gall of the maddening cup it must drink, while uncer- 
tainty broods, like the angel of death, over my own unknown and un- 
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comprehended fate. Remote from men, though in a crowded city, I 
stand like a shipwrecked mariner on the ocean rock, beholding the 
billows and hearing the rush and fury of their fast approach, without 
the power to flee from the destruction, though conscious, that when 
they break, my corse will float and welter in the boundless and un- 
fathomed deep. 

‘This is the irrevocable decree: the judgment of the Holy One 
upon all who dare to search out the mysteries of His kingdom, and de- 
sire to comprehend the Incomprehensible. With such dwell knowledge 
and unhappiness; their own misery and that of all they behold; the 
certainty of all life’s evils, without the hope that illumines the dark- 
ness of their approach. Well, be it so! I am gifted to endure what my 
own madness ‘hath inflicted.” 

In the gloom, which now gathered deeply over the forest, the form 
of the Wanderer was lost as he closed his soliloquy; and the echo of 
his tread along the base of the cliffs fell fainter and fainter until silence 
settled on his solitary path. 

From the period of her union with Abner Elwyn, an educated, man- 
nered and proud-spirited young physician, who esteemed gratitude 
superior to fame, benevolence the best religion, and good deeds the 
most acceptable sacrifice to heaven, time had flown rapidly over the 
happy heart of Clara Western, the favourite daughter of an opulent, 
highminded, and selfwilled father. ‘The days of her childhood and 
youth had pleasantly passed amidst ease, health, picturesque scenery 
and devoted friends. Even at the early dawn of womanhood, she had 
been addressed by one whose wealth and high regard in public esteem, 
whose splendid talents and reverent devotion to her person were well 
calculated to win even the most retiring and unreasonable of her sex. 
Young Leoline Laymar would never, in any circumstances, or in any 
trial, have been a hypocrite. Proud, not of his accidental wealth, but 
of his mind and its improvement; ardent in his passions, his love, his 
hate and his ambition; sudden alike in resentment and forgiveness, and 
ever sincere in all his professions; he could not be misunderstood, even 
by those least familiar with his character, when he appeared, at brief 
intervals, a guest in the mansion of Clara’s father. Leoline had the 
power, when he chose to use it, of charming even envy into admira- 
tion; and, during this period of fervent hope, when he chanced to 
encounter any of the labourers on the lands of Mr Western, his haughty 
spirit, now mellowed and cheered by love, diffused itself over all their 
little cares, and occupations, and wants, with such a grace and charm, 
that every humble voice was vehement in his praise, and every heart 
desired his union with Clara. But there was a speedy close to this 
romance. However much she may suspect and perceive, no lady is 
presumed to know the existence of affection until it is openly declared. 
Thus Clara was doomed to see the daily growth of a master passion 
in the bosom of Leoline, without the power to allay its fervour or di- 
rect its attachment to another object; thus was she forced to contem- 
plate the rapid developement of a love, which, though she felt herself 
unable to reciprocate it, would have shed delight through many @ 
throbbing heart around her. But the veil, at last, was lifted, and Leo- 
line departed to return no more. His affections had been cast upon 
the desert, and for many a melancholy day, in the midst of her future 
happiness, mournful thoughts of her accomplished lover would rush 
through the mind of Clara. Every allurement, every menace, every 
epithet of reproach were abundantly showered upon his infatuated 
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daughter, by a man whose pride could be surpassed only by his exas- 
perated disappointment. Laymar would possess an estate in the 
neighbourhood—that estate might in time be added to his present large 
possessions—the influence of Leoline’s family would greatly exalt his 
power, and, in time, might reach—alas! all was gone—broken—lost 
forever; and the ambitious disposer of his daughter’s destinies groan- 
ed aloud in his vexation. 

The vehement and protracted persecution of her worldly-minded 
parent availed little with Clara; for she had, ere her acquaintance with 
Laymar, accepted and returned the matured affections of Elwyn, and 
her resclute spirit could neither be enervated by the seductions of 
wealth nor affrighted by the maledictions of baffled authority. Scorn- 
ing the compelled submission of a vassal, without forgetting the just 
obedience of a daughter, she followed the dictates of duty when the 
voice of nature summoned her to trial, but questioned paternal power 
when it was exerted for evil purposes and oppressive exactions. Justly 
believing that the affections cannot be understood by those who never 
felt their force, and persuaded that none should exercise controul over 
the heart without comprehending its emotions, she reasoned with her 
unrelenting father, (who could not express with sufficient strength his 
contempt and derision of her folly, nor his own anger and shame), as 
long as reason availed, and then, following the impulses of love, wedded 
with Elwyn, yet without returning the injustice of her father by one 
unfilial word. ‘So, Clara,” said he, a few days before her marriage, 
‘¢ you are resolved to disappoint and disgrace a parent who has always 
felt delight in gratifying and elevating you. You are resolved to 
stand, an impassable barrier, in the path of my success—to wound me 
with a deadly weapon—to reject riches and power and pleasure, and 
to decay amidst poverty, weakness, obscurity and pain. You are re- 
solved, Clara,”’ 

“‘To marry the man I love, father, or marry never !”’ said she, look- 
ing calmly into his agitated face. ‘‘It is not fitting that a child should 

_ tell a father how much he is beloved, for that daughter or parent must 
be a monster, who could think it necessary to make or require such a 
confession. I will obey you, father ; for I will not marry without your 
consent, but I cannot love Mr Laymar—all worthy to be loved and 
admired as he is; and therefore 1 will not insult him by submission, 
when his ardent nature demands strong attachment, nor pollute my 
soul by acting, for years, the deliberate hypocrite.” 

‘Well, proud girl! you have chosen your fate and destroyed my 
hopes. I never intended you for penury and obscure fortune; but 
you have resolved to be the only one of your family who has prefer- 
red gloom and disgrace to honour and brightness. Go, do as your 
obstinate will determines, but expect no more from me than what de- 
cency requires.” 

‘«T never shall be opulent or celebrated, father, but I may do good 
and be happy. I cannot but think that household bliss is better than 
the bewildering blazonry that gilds and hides a wretched heart. Let 
me not lose all your love, dear father! Elwyn will prove himself wor- 
thy of your regard, his profession may gain him wealth; at all events, 
his affection will bring happiness to your daughter.”’ 

‘*T have said, do as you please,” replied Mr Western sternly ; and 
they parted. 

The marriage ceremonies passed amidst chilling courtesies, and 
Clara, leaving the scenes of her childhood and youth, followed the for- 
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tunes of her husband, and cheerfully resigned herself to the privations 
of a remote and half-peopled country. Patient industry and prudence 
soon improved Elwyn’s little store, and competence and content at- 
tended their daily lot, and blessed their fireside communion. Clara 
never found reason to regret her choice, and her husband was too 
sensible of her sacrifices for his sake, to forget or neglect that atten- 
tion to his increasing duties which must be constantly bestowed to 
insure success. ‘Thus time passed cheerfully on, although the inhab- 
itants of the village were little calculated to gratify cultivated minds 
or please refined manners; but honesty and faithfulness supplied the 
want of less sterling qualities, and rudeness was forgotten when the 
fruits of their lives were equity and peace. 

Gradually, the meadow blossomed in the depth of the forest, and 
the lamb lay down fearless of the wolf and panther. Retirement and 
solitude, inculcating reliance upon each other’s affections, and a per- 
petual consciousness of a guardian power, unfolded the purest qualities 
of the heart and the highest capacities of the mind. ‘The religion 
that becomes the vassal of no ecclesiastic tyranny, the eternal hope 
that reverences neither the malediction nor benison of men, sprung 
up and flourished in hearts which no bigot had assailed, no evil exam- 
ple corrupted, and no wild passion filled with flame. ‘Thus blessed, 
Dr Elwyn looked forward to the consummation of his hopes with the 
eager eye and panting heart of one who desired to be hailed by the 
tenderest name on earth—a father; and, as the time drew nigh that 
should give him this appellation of universal endearment, his anxiety 
became unceasingly intense. ‘Though less apparent, the hopes and 
fears of Clara far exceeded those of her husband; for who can feel 
like the wedded wife when she bears in her bosom the seal of her 
love, and the treasure of her bliss? 

The apprehensions of both were almost verified during the first few 
hours of the infant Charles Elwyn’s existence. Impatient, from pro- 
tracted fears, to know the worst, yet too agitated to inquire, Dr Elwyn 
had traced and retraced his room till his brain was bewildered, when. 
he was summoned to receive his child; joy flashed through his breast 
with electric velocity, he rushed forward and beheld his infant writh- 
ing in convulsions in the nurse’s arms. Silently he clasped it to his 
bosom, and held it for a moment in that warm embrace; but, when he 
again gazed upon those innocent features, the spirit had vanished, the 
ery had ceased, the voice was still. Speechless and powerless, he 

eld it for a moment to his fainting heart, gazed on its placid face with 
an eye of agony, laid it in the arms of the attendant, and, crying aloud 
in his anguish, rushed from the house without object or aim. ‘It is 
dead,”’ said he, ‘‘and thus I am cheated by a vain hope that feeds on 
delusions. ‘Thus vanish all my dreams of pleasure, pride and success 
in life. The child is dead.” 

‘Thou grievest for his loss!’ said a hollow voice; ‘all grief is 
vain, for it blesses not the dead, and will blight the living; but thine 
is worse than vain, for it is idle and causeless—the spirit of your child 
is yet on earth.” 

** Who—why are you here?” said Dr Elwyn, sternly. ‘¢ Why in- 
trude on grief at such a time as this? Sorrow is sacred; will you 
mock the mourner ?”’ 

‘* Heaven forefend!” replied the Wanderer of the Warwick hills, with 
a mingled expression of fear, remorse and pity. ‘‘ But your grief has 
now no occasion for its indulgence; your son yet lives, and will live 
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when the dews of many years have descended upon your voiceless 
grave. 

‘Mock me not with your imposture and vagrant palmistry. This 
is no time to listen to fictions of .astrologic influences and prophetic 
impulses of gain. The child is dead; my heart is lost to hope—be- 
gone, at once, I say!’ 

‘Once more, I tell you, the child yet lives. I speak no vain fables, 
nor oracles of the sybils; I utter not that which is given not to me! 
Would to the Giver of all, that my tortured soul could restore or repel 
the power that gnaws and gnashes within me. But the story of your 
newborn son is written in the book of eternity, and it must be fulfill- 
ed. From stars or seasons, from signs or visions, I do not speak; for 
I read not the heavens in their midnight glory: I hold not communion 
with any times. They, who prophesy from symbols, have degraded 
religion into superstition, and dread the images which their own hearts 
have imagined; or they are designing ministers of delusion who impiously 
create what they desire their victims to believe; and dreams are vainer 
and falser than all creations of a distempered brain or idle coinings of our 
daily hopes and wishes. But I utter that which hath been revealed to 
me in the roar of the tempest and the stillness of the chamber, when 
the powers were abroad in their majesty, and when seraphim whis- 
pered softly as lovers at their secret interviews; and I tell thee that 
the child doth live and must live till his time, ordained to be in the 
midst of trial and tribulation, shall meet its due accomplishment.” 

The solemn and energetic utterance of the stranger, his unearthly 
look, his earnest manner, and his determined though uncriminating re- 
ply, affected Elwyn deeply, and he listened with more attention than he 
could have imagined it possible to render to the tales of a vagrant for- 
tune-teller. Quickly he demanded, ‘Shall my boy survive? whence 
is thy knowledge, wanderer ?”’ 

‘* Not from earth,”’ said the stranger, solemnly, ‘but thy child lives, 
and even now smiles as his mother gazes on him.” 

‘“‘Sayst thou so? I will test thy skill,” cried the father, as he hur- 
ried into the house, under the influence of a wild hope, yet without 
the least expectation that the wanderer’s assertion could be verified. 
After a few moments he returned, and, looking on his strange visiter 
with involuntary awe, exclaimed, ‘*‘ Who, and what art thou, unhappy 
man ?”’ 

‘*Not a coveter of earth’s honours—not an aspirant after its titles, 
distinctions and glories—not a believer in its faith, nor a devotee to its 
evil desires; but one whom destiny has cursed with intuition and pro- 
phecy—one to whom the vast awful future is unveiled, and who shrinks 
and shudders with fear and horror over the Pythian oracles and apoca- 
lypses which the Inward Possession utters through his lips. Thy 
child lives, and shall live to fulfil the destiny decreed ; and he shall not 
part from earth till he hath won the highest fame which earth can 
give. He shall be through life, in poverty and shame, in sorrow and 
suffering, in society and solitude, at midnight and midday, the sole 
creator of his own reputation and felicity; and the time shall come 
when those who, in the beginning, will asperse and assail him, shall 
sink beneath his splendour, and bask, like basilisks, in the sunlight 
of his renown. Farewell, till the prophecy be fulfilled. Long years 
are the portion of the unblest. Farewell !’’ 

As he spoke, the pilgrim moved rapidly away, and, though El- 
wyn strove to delay his departure, by voice and gesture, he was almost 
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immediately lost in the intricacies of the forest, his long black mantle 
floating on the breeze, as his form evanished, like a shadow gliding 
away to eternity. Dr Elwyn gazed after him, with a deep feeling of 
mingled doubt and reverence; the impression which he had left upon 
his mind was intense, but almost indefinite ; and, the more he reflect- 
ed, the less he understood the nature of his own thoughts regarding 
his mysterious visitant. ‘That what he had prophesied of the future 
might occur, he had reason to apprehend, since he had spoken of the 
past and the present, and revealed that which he could not have known 
but from the dictations of a prophetic spirit. On the contrary, philoso- 
phy and the oracles of heaven ratified the incredulity which he had 
always entertained relative to supernatural revelations. Lost in a chaos 
of ‘contradictory feelings, he knew not what opinion of his visiter it 
was his duty to receive. But, resolving not to communicate to Clara 
the interview which had passed, and finally determining to be guided 
by events, (the customary result of doubt), he reéntered his house, 
apparently calm and collected. But a fearful conviction of the truth 
of the prophesy sank into his heart, when twice, within a few 
hours, his child was laid down, and pronounced by the attendant phy- 
sician dead; and twice awoke from its lethargy amid the rejoicings 
of all. During its lifelessness, Dr Elwyn beheld his child with the 
most intense interest; but when he awoke again to life, words would 
be vain to picture the overwhelming emotions of his heart. To his 
mind this event was enough to verify the stranger’s prophecy ; and he 
looked upon it as the first prelude to that long series of calamities, 
which were to crush him to the dust, and bring trouble and dismay 
upon his unprotected and unprovided family. 

Time fled, and the boy grew in beauty and in strength; but his 
nurse shook her head significantly, as she remarked, that ‘he talked 
ere he walked,’’ and that surely he was born to woe. Besides, she 
esteemed it an evil sign that he ceased to use his hands, as a creeper, 
when he was but nine months old. ‘These sage adages of the nursery 
affected Elwyn in no degree, except as they tended to awake 
within him the memory of the stranger’s prophecy. ‘The boy, too, 
exhibited that precocity of intellect, that ceaselessness of observation 
and inquiry, which delight a father’s heart, and, at the same time, fill 
it with apprehension; for it is seldom that those, who, in early life, 
exhibit the resplendent gifts of heaven, are spared beyond the years in 
which they are beheld as phenomena; or, if a longer period is granted 
to them, their faculties decay, their splendour departs, and, like the 
youthful Athenian, they are often unable to comprehend, in mature 
life, the mysteries of the science, or the beauties of the poetry which 
their genius unfolded in the days of youth. Nothing of interest or 
novelty was suffered to pass the observation of Charles without inquiry; 
and, if unable to comprehend the answer which his father clothed in 
the simplest language, he went away dissatisfied and discontented. 
Nothing agitated him so much as the existence of evil; he could not 
imagine how the world should be wicked, or why unprincipled men 
were suffered to exist. He could neither discover nor admit a reason, 
why evil should be permitted at all; and, perceiving that he was on 
dangerous ground, after repeated endeavours to account for it, none of 
which seemed satisfactory to the child, Dr Elwyn deemed it wise to 
avoid the question, and suffer the inquisitive boy to make his own 
discoveries. He sighed as he thought that Charles would too quickly 
discover that earth was far, very far from paradise. Children are 
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close observers, and though they do not ‘‘look quite through the deeds 
of men,” yet they remember faithfully everything that strikes the 
fancy or touches the heart; and their characters and minds are formed 
very much after the impressions of good or ill, which they receive in 
the first years of their being. ‘Though apparently changeful as the 
winds of heaven, yet they think more than superficial persons are 
willing to believe; and, though the process of thought is with them 
neither profound nor intricate, it is quick and active as the sunbeams 
of summer. ‘Too much vigilance over every word and action cannot 
be exercised before children; too much regard for the private happi- 
ness of individuals and the welfare of society cannot be exhibited by 
those to whom the culture of the young mind is entrusted. How dif- 
ficult, alas! is the daily conduct of thousands, who reck not what havoe 
they spread over the moral world, the empire of the affections, so they 
gratify the demoniac passions that riot, without limit, in their contami- 
nated hearts ! 

Though often agitated by dark forebodings and fearful apprehen- 
sions, yet Dr Elwyn withheld his fears from the confidence of his 
wife, and suffered his spirit to brood over anticipated evils, without 
those consolings which true affection is calculated to impart. The 
birth of a daughter had sealed his conviction of the Wanderer’s truth; 
and he daily awaited the consummation of the oracle, in that silent 
despair which paralyzes exertion, and fills the heart with thoughts of 
ineffable agony. With him abided the strong persuasion, that, ere 
long, the hand of death would tear him from all he held most dear; 
with him dwelt the fearful consciousness that he must leave his father- 
less children and unprotected widow to the care of a cold world, or the 
mercies of those whose thoughts were cruelty; and bitter to his gene- 
rous spirit and feeling heart was the thought of their desolation. Alone 
he could have met death with a calm smile; but, when love, with ties 
innumerable, bound him down to earth, and tender ones clung to him 
as to their only defence, to leave all and depart, whither he knew not, 
and whence there could be no return, it was a bitter trial and a sore 
endurance. Gradually, however, as the idea grew the familiar guest 
of his musings, he resigned himself and his affections to the disposal 
of the Highest, and felt his feelings purified by the homage he had 
rendered to the decrees of heaven. When our hearts are corroded by 
' the evils of our earthly lot, and our spirits droop beneath the burden 
of real or apprehended ills, it is alike a consolation and a joy to seek 
the solitude of the secret closet, and pour forth our woes and our 
necessities before Him, who rejoices in merey and loving kindness. 
When we kneel before the Merciful, in the unfrequented place, and 
worship Him in the penitence and sanctity of a broken and purified 
heart, the world retires from our weary contemplation, and its trials 
and sufferings are forgotten, as heaven expands before us. However 
sceptics may discredit, or infidels deride the verity of our faith, and 
the confidence of our trust, few, who have felt the vicissitudes of life, 
or partaken its sorrows, or shrunk from approaching visitations 
of calamity, would forsake the refuge of the weary and broken-hearted 
for the chilling doubt and dark uncertainty of the unbeliever, Sur- 
rounded by mysteries, schooled in trial, doomed to hope only to 
despair, deluded into offence, and then deserted by the tempter, with- 
out our rock of salvation, without our faith in a merciful award, with- 
out the revelation that enlightens our pathway, what would be the 
world we inhabit? and whither should we turn in the hour of woe? 
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Here, alone, can we repose in safety; here, alone, shall our wearied 
eyes behold the ark of strength floating to the haven of rest, undis- 
turbed by the tempests that knell the dirge of myriads. 

Conscious that the fulfilment of the oracle was fast approaching, 
Dr Elwyn entered upon the disposal of his affairs with that deep 
melancholy composure, which attends the conviction of a speedy 
departure. ‘Though his brow bore the cloud of a settled grief, yet he 
assumed, or endeavoured to assume, a cheerful look whenever the eye 
of Clara appeared to scrutinize his countenance, and question his 
thoughts. During the four weeks previous to his death, he was occu- 
pied in his retirement for many hours in the day; he followed his 
business with even deeper attention than wonted; and his affections, 
though rather augmented than decreased, seemed to become purer and 
holier as he approached the goal of sublunary being. He felt the foun- 
tains of his spirit breaking up, the strength of life decaying, the hour 
of destiny drawing nigh; and, gradually, he abstracted the intensity of 
his love from earthly things, and beheld, with a serene melancholy, 
and an humbled heart, the dear objects which he must soon leave, 
unprotected, behind him. 

It is a fearful thing thus to anticipate the last strong foe of mortality ; 
it is dreadful to hear, without the power of movement, the rapidly 
approaching tread of the giant spectre, who cometh in darkness and 
the visions of the night, and whose last step will crush our hearts, in 
the blossom of their affections, into the dust of the earth, whence they 
first were taken. ‘I’o men, in their common allotment, death happen- 
eth unawares; and ere they have time to dread his power, they fall 
beneath its exertion; but to some it is appointed ‘to die a thousand 
deaths in fearing one;’’ and, with them, 


“The dread of evil is the worst of ill.” 


To shudder at the touch that palsies but delays to slay; to look 
agonizingly upon objects deeply beloved, assured that soon the eye, 
that beholds them now, will close for ever on all terrestrial things ; to 
plunge into the midnight of the grave, and wander with shades that 
live, but breathe not; it is a terrible trial of the shrinking heart; and 
yet there are chosen ones to whom the destiny is apportioned ; gifted 
spirits, whose affections cling too fondly to earth, whom the wisdom 
of Providence so deeply afflicts that they may seek those habitations 
of light where sorrow cometh not. 

Four years and a day had vanished since the stranger had uttered 
his prophecy ; and, in the minutest instance, it had received its verifi- 
cation. Its complete fulfilment remained now to be tested; and Dr 
Elwyn felt, as he ascended, slowly and painfully, to his chamber, 
early in a bright autumnal evening, that a decree had gone forth against 
him, which none could controvert or withstand. Deep despondency 
of mind and lassitude of body afforded him strong evidence that 
his final hour was not far removed, and that his days were numbered. 
The night was passed in restlessness and pain; and he turned, as day- 
light broke in the rosy east, and gazed upon his slumbering wife and 
babes with repressed but heartfelt agony. Sweetly they slept, for 
they could not discover death beneath the placid look and cheerful 
smile of a countenance which never wore a frown. ‘Sleep on, ye 
beloved of my heart!” said Dr Elwyn, in a softened tone; ‘‘to you 
care and trouble have not come, for the task hath been mine to care 
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for you, and gladly have I discharged it. But darker hours are draw- 
ing near, and it is not granted unto me to avert the adversities which 
must attend your lot. ‘Too truly, mysterious visiter! didst thou utter 
the wonders of thy knowledge. ‘The time hath come when I must 
die, and ye, my Clara and my babes, will be left alone in a land of 
strangers. Oh! ’t is a fearful imagining, and 1 would, Lord! not for 
myself, but for those whom thou knowest that I love, that the days of 
my sojourning here might be protracted a little while !’? He groaned 
aloud in his agony, and Clara started from his side, anxiously gazing 
on his face, and inquiring if he was ill. But she required no answer, 
save his ghastly look, and, rising instantly, she despatched a servant 
for the village physician. While tremblingly awaiting his return, she 
seated herself by the bedside, and anxiously watched the changeful 
countenance of her husband. Strange shadows flitted across his face ; 
convulsions, at intervals, shook his manly frame; the cold dew of 
death stood on his pallid brow; and Clara was alone with the dying 
man. At last he spoke. ‘* Clara!’’ said he, ‘1 have ever meant thee 
kindness, though I have erred, as all men do—I have ever sought thy 
welfare, and that of our infant children; but, if I have done unwisely 
at any time, I now beseech thy forgiveness.” ‘*Oh! my dear, dear 
Elwyn! spare me—spare me! what have I done to merit thy re- 
proach? Why talk thus ? What have I done, dear husband 2” 
‘Speak not so wildly, Clara; sit down beside me, and listen to the 
last words of a dying man; yes, Clara, I am dying, and I long have 
known and felt the work of death within me. I feel now that I have 
erred, in hiding from thee the malady that hath long rioted on my 
heart; but it avails not now to speak of that. While yet my life is 
granted unto me, I would employ it in thy service, and to thy good. 
Weep not, Clara! reserve thy tears for the dark hours of thy fortune, 
when, perchance, they may soften the iron hearts of thy brethren, and 
awaken the feelings of a father in the bosom of him who gave thee 
birth. Secrets of deep import were long ago revealed to me, my love! 
and they are almost verified; tut I must be brief, for my departure 
hastens on. ‘Thou hast ever been very dear to me, Clara! and many 
a time, within these few days past, my heart hath yearned toward 
thee more fervently than the heart of man is wont to do, for I had 
often proved the depth of thy affeetion, and I could not bear to imagine 
what thy grief would be when the angel of death had summoned me 
away. But, Clara! thou art a Christian woman, and unavailing grief 
for me would wrong our little ones, and prove unacceptable in the 
sight of Him, who, when on earth, bestowed his blessing on such as 
they are. Therefore, I charge thee, think not of me when the 
voices of the living call upon thee to guide and counsel them.’’ Here 
his voice faltered, and he paused a moment, but Clara was too deeply 
affected to utter a word, and he resumed, in a low, broken, hollow tone. 
—*‘* When I am gone, return with thy children to thy father’s house ; 
for he may forget that thou didst love me, and deal kindly by thee as 
in the days of thy girlhood ; and the world is a cold and a cruel place, 
Clara, to the desolate widow and the fatherless. Go, then, to thy fa- 
ther’s house, and, as thou bearest back enough of the fruits of my 
labours to redeem thee from the charge of penury, I trust that thy 
father will forget thy disobedience, and forgive the love thou hast ren- 
dered unto me.”’ Again the dying man paused, gasping for breath ; 
and Clara hung over him in utter agony, lost in the amazement of sud- 
den and terrible apprehension. ‘Compose yourself, my love !” she 
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faltered out, ‘the physician will soon be here.”’ ‘The skill of sur- 
gery cannot avail me, Clara! Iam dying; my strength is wasted, and 
my hour hath come. I need not tell thee to love, caress, and cherish 
the little innocents whom heaven hath granted as a precious blessing 
unto us, for I know thou wilt be their mother all thy days, O, Clara! 
Clara ! remember they are thine, and love them! remember they were 
mine, and protect them! remember they are God’s, and resign them 
to his will!’’ His voice failed as he uttered the last words ; it seemed 
that he would have spoken farther, for his pale lips moved, and hol- 
low, unintelligible accents came forth; and he fixed his glazed eyes, 
for a moment, on his son, as he stood wondering and grieving by the 
side of the deathbed; turned them toward his infant daughter, as she 
slumbered in her beauty ; looked up, with a ghastly smile, in Clara’s 
face, then raised them toward heaven, and closed their vision forever 
on all things below. For a few moments he lay silent; then the shade 
of death flitted over his countenance, like a cloud over the summer 
heaven, and his features were convulsed by the last and greatest of 
mortal agony; and the deathrattle in his throat sounded fearfully through 
the lonely room. ‘Then all was still. A serene smile rested on his 
cold lips, but the spirit was not there; when it parted from the form 
where it had loved to dwell, it left its beauty and its radiance behind, 
and the moulded clay retained the light of the ascended spirit till earth 
reclaimed her own. 

The physician entered when his art could avail nothing over death, 
and found Mrs Elwyn stretched by her husband’s side, almost as life- 
less as the corse before her. Assisted by the nurse and servant, he 
caused her to be removed into another apartment, and every means 
applied to restore her from unconsciousness to agony. ‘The skilful 
and benevolent man too soon discovered that the husband and father 
of the afflicted household had passed beyond the reach of science; 
and, mournfully gazing on the collapsing face of his friend, he render- 
ed respect to his memory by heartfelt tears, and homage to his virtues, 
by the anxiety he manifested for his afflicted widow. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had Clara recovered her consciousness ere many of her neighbours 
entered the house, with those noiseless, and slow, and solemn steps, 
which denote minds deeply impressed with reverence and awe. ‘They 
had heard that Dr Elwyn was dead, and they came silently to the 
house of mourning, not to gratify an idle spirit of inquisition by unbe- 
seeming questions, but to render those oflices of kindness, which, in 
seasons of affliction, knit heart to heart, and exalt and adorn humanity. 

For three days the voice of mourning was heard in the dwelling of 
the widow; and busy forms were moving hither and thither, with 
solemn steps and downcast eyes, and silent lips; and garments of 
grief were prepared in darkened rooms, ‘and the corse of Elwyn was 
shrouded in graveclothes. Amid all the still, but active preparations, 
a little boy was seen hurrying everywhere, and searching every face 
with an inquisitive eye, that turned away, disappointed, from every- 
thing it met. If any one called to him, he answered not; if any one 
inquired what he sought, he cried mournfully, “1 can’t find papa,” 
and hastened away to another room. Each kind villager looked mourn- 
fully at the other, and tears filled their eyes as they followed the boy 
from the parlour. Hurrying to his father’s study, he stopped and 
gazed around; and his look of wonder, and trouble, and disappoint- 
ment, was more eloquent than the deepest pathos of the orator. At 
last he sat down on the little stool which he had been wont to occupy 
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by his father’s side, and, leaning his head on his tiny hand, he said, 
‘¢ where can papa be? I wonder he don’t come.” 

Here the poor boy remained a long time; for, though he had been 
told that his father was dead, he could not comprehend what was 
meant, but always replied, ‘he ’1l come by-and-by.”’ So he waited and 
waited, till he began to think that some evil had befallen his father ; 
and then he burst into tears, and cried, ** poor papa! where can he 
be?’ Some of the kindhearted persons, who had assembled, endea- 
voured to excite his confidence and soothe his anxiety, but he left them, 
and ran into the garden, and searched every copse and alley, continu- 
ally shouting, ‘‘ papa! do come to Charley!’ But, disappointed on 
every hand, he returned into the house, and the nurse having prevail- 
ed with him to remain with her, it was thought that he had given over 
the pursuit. Some time after, however, he was found in the chamber 
of death, seated on the bedside of his father, and vainly trying to awake 
him. He had entered alone, climbed up the bedside, and drawn down 
the sheet that covered the corpse; and there he sat, with tearful eyes, 
and a face of wonder, gazing on the ashy countenance of death, often 
touching the claycold cheek with a playful hand, and calling upon his 
father to open his eyes and speak to his little boy. One entered as he 
was removing the eyeweights, and drawing aside the mortcloth ; and 
the poor boy cried joyfully, yet half in tears, “I’ve found papa! but 
he won’t open his eyes, nor speak to me; do ask him to get up! I’m 
sure he never slept so long before.”” It required much persuasion, and 
no little force, to lead him from the room; and, even then, nothing 
but his mother’s authority could restrain him. ‘* Oh!’ he cried, “ they 
won’t let poor papa open his eyes ; but I’m sure he might get up now. 
What’s the matter, mamma?” observing that his mother sobbed as if 
her heart would break ; ** don’t cry, mamma, papa will come by-and- 
b Ths 

y Thus he continued to moan, and wonder, and lament, until the day 
of the funeral ; and he could not be persuaded but that his father would 
awake. He started at every footstep, and listened to every voice, 
often rejoicingly crying, ‘‘that’s papa!” and running from the room 
to encounter disappointment. 

When the funeral hour arrived, and a multitude had assembled, poor 
Charles seemed lost in silent astonishment, and tremblingly asked his 
mother why all the people came there. When she told him that they 
had come to bury his father—to put him in the ground—anger, for a 
moment, overpowered every other feeling of his heart, and he cried 
aloud against the evil men, who would take his papa away from him. 
But when Clara, taking him by the hand, mingled with the assembled 
multitude, the poor child appeared lost in utter bewilderment, and 
gazed, as if spellbound, on the coffin, the priest, and the crowd, appa- 
rently unconscious that anything was left to him but the mother, to 
whom he fearfully clung. 

The pompa mortis—the dark funeral array proceeded, and Clara 
moved amid the mournful throng, with a faltering tread and a desolate 
heart. Her young affections had been blighted in their fruition; her 
friend, her protector, her husband, (fond word of endearment!) had 
left her, on a sudden, for a purer and a holier existence ; and she was 
left alone in a dark and trying world, subject to the countless evils o. 
the widow’s lot. Borne before her, on the sable bier, she beheld the 
lifeless form of him, who had ever diffused the kindness of his nature 
and the purity of his love around his peaceful dwelling ; and, as she 
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gazed on the solemn scene, the pleasant hours they had passed toge- 
ther came back in all their beauty, and aggravated the affliction, which 
she could not but indulge. As the procession slowly approached the 
city of the dead, many an humble tiller of the fields ceased from his 
labours, and stood, leaning on his instrument of husbandry, beholding 
the solemn array ; and his fixed looks and tearful eyes bore evidence 
to the tenderness of his primitive feelings, his consciousness of his own 
mortality, and the virtues of the deceased. 

The procession entered the burialground, and the pallbearers si- 
lently disposed the coffin and the cords, for the last offices of kindness 
which could ever be rendered to the dead. ‘The autumn winds sighed 
mournfully among the withered leaves, that clung, though few and 
lifeless, to the desolate bough, even as the heart of Clara refused to 
forsake its devotion to the form that rested on the borders of the grave. 
It was a sunny day, but the air was chill, and nature was deserted by 
the birds, and the flowers and the verdure of her happier seasons ; and 
the yellow gleam of the setting sun revealed nothing delightsome to the 
eye or soothing to the wounded spirit. ‘They stood amid the place of 
graves—a still, quiet, and abiding place in the centre of the forest; 
and, as they gazed around, many an old man marked out the spot 
where he would repose when the toils of life were over; and, some- 
times, a lonely widow would gaze steadfastly at Clara and her little 
boy, and then turn toward the grave of her affections and sigh, that 
one more was added to the number of the forsaken. 

The coffin descended to its final rest, and the voice of the preacher 
was eloquent in grief, and the sound of mourning arose in that lonely 
place, as the dark clods of the valley fell heavily on the dead man’s 
breast ; and shudderings shook many a heart when the hollow echoes 
arose from the cloven earth. Clara gazed, with the tearless eye of 
agony, till the grave was full, and the turf had been piled above the 
clay; then the hand of kindness guided her thence, and she passed, 
with lingering and reluctant steps, away to the solitude of her desolate 
abode. 

The loss of a friend, who has been intensely beloved, is felt more 
and more in the lapse of time. ‘The immediate consciousness of our 
deep affliction is too absorbing to permit a distinct perception of our 
bereavement; too overwhelming for reflection. The agony of grief 
deadens the heart, and a strange bewilderment dwells within the brain. 
There is an awful apprehension, a vague persuasion of calamity, that 
fixes the eye of the mind on the past, with the unchanging glare of a 
statue. But, when day after day hath fled, and night hath followed 
night, the soul awakens from its undefinable dreams of sorrow, and 
turns, and turns, and finds no rest in all the earth. Then comes the 
deep prostration—the dim vacuity—the fearful assurance, and, blended 
with all, a torpor and delirium of mind, a feeling half insane, a wild 
unfounded hope, that, as wandering around the deserted house, the 
accustomed being may be discovered, whose presence was paradise in 
happier days. So strongly are we linked to life, so intricately are our 
thoughts and feelings interwoven with the texture of earth, it is almost 
impdssible to realize, for a time, the departure of those we love to that 
shadowy land, whence there can be no return. We feel as if oppres- 
sed by some dark vision of the night; as if chained down to agony by 
the potent spell of a talisman, and the heart struggles to escape from 
the terrible grasp of the enchanter. ‘The uncertainty of the spiritual 
state; the strong anguish of expiration; the darkness of the grave; the 
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invisibility of departure, and the mystery connected with death, in 
every form, exalt our natural dread to a sublime and awful reverence. 
The desolation of our hopes and affections on earth rushes suddenly 
upon an incredulous heart; and the wandering eye looks fearfully 
around, full of indefinite hope and apprehension. 

During the first hours of her bereavement, the feelings of Clara had 
not attained to that poignancy of grief, which followed the lapse of 
days. She was bewildered, crushed down to the earth, and afflicted 
almost beyond endurance; and her mind was incapable of estimating 
the immensity of her loss. But when a few days had come and gone, 
and her little ones cried to her alone, and no familiar footstep sounded 
in the hall, long suppressed and half unconscious feelings rushed upon 
her heart, and tears betrayed the agony that baffled all attempts at 
consolation. 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard in the depth of the forest, 
and the father of Clara alighted at the gate, and entered the dwelling 
of affliction. His daughter received him with a mournful joy, that, 
for a moment, was untinged by the consciousness that she had parted 
from him in anger and disobedience. She thought only of the great 
evil that had befallen her, and the intensity of her grief was communi- 
cated faintly to the heart of Mr Western, though he was constitution- 
ally and habitually incapable of deep and fervent feeling. He was a 
stern, a worldly-minded man, and, perhaps, the degree of sympathy 
which he did betray, was excited more by the certainty that Dr Elwyn 
had left an independent éstate behind him, than any fatherly interest 
in the welfare of his daughter. While Dr Elwyn lived, he had not 
hesitated to call upon him for advice and assistance in every emergency. 
Far from indulging the delicate scruples of a refined heart, he first 
angrily denounced his son in law, and then desired the gratuitous exer- 
tion of his abilities, without recanting his enmity, or rendering to him 
that regard which his relation and character alike deserved. He was 
highly gifted in the acquisition of wealth, but his affections were in- 
timately associated with lucrative motives, and men rose or fell in his 
esteem exactly as prosperity or adversity attended their exertions. 
Opulence was the talisman that electrified his heart; and he would 
rather see his child the victim of an affluent idiot, than the honoured 
wife of a man whose talents were his patrimony. Still, when he 
came within the sphere of its influence, he bowed unconsciously to 
the splendour of that intellect which he affected to despise, and ac- 
knowledged the power of the genius which he could not comprehend. 
But he entertained no respect for a great mind, unless its exhibition 
was accompanied by the adornment of wealth, or was calculated to 
benefit his own pursuits and purposes. Generous to infirmity, Dr 
Elwyn had always rejoiced in an opportunity to favour the interest of 
Clara’s father; but to a solitary invitation to visit, which appeared to 
flow more from the shame of silence than any settled sincere regard, 
he had returned a decided, though polite, refusal. As he did so, a cold 
smile of contempt passed over his lip, and he looked at Mr Western 
with illconcealed astonishment, that such feelings as his could exist in 
the human heart. [He was unable to comprehend the force of worldly- 
minded avarice, or to estimate the length to which it would carry its 
devoted victim. But though, sometimes, the looks of Mr Western 
betrayed the consciousness of unjust aggression on the good nature of 
his son in law, yet the strength of his predominant passion carried him 
through all impediments; and, so that he continued progressively 
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prosperous, he recked not for the means by which his purpose was 
attained. 

Such were the outlines of the character of Clara’s father. Though 
utterly destitute of generous feelings, he seldom allowed them exer- 
tion; though stern, and often tyrannical, he could inwardly lament the 
deeds which he openly practised. His truth could be confidently 
trusted in a cause not his own, and his honour was unimpeached where 
his interest was unconcerned. He could pardon any offence if his 
reward was immediate and ample, and he could encounter any hard- 
ship if the final result was success. His religion was always 
visible to men, for he conveniently carried it in his face, and his fair 
dealing was often applauded, for he concealed his frequent spoliations 
under the mask of suffering in his affairs. ‘Thus he was respected for 
qualities which he did not possess, for delusion was strong within him ; 
thus he lived in the favour of men, while he contemned the principles 
he professed to practise. He was, at once, a hardhearted and a speci- 
ous man; a father without affection, and a christian without christi- 
anity. 

Geevwhohned with affliction, and incapable of estimating the impor- 
tance of personal responsibility at such a time, Clara was easily per- 
suaded to resign the administration of her estate into the hands of her 
father. As I have said, he was a plausible man, who could assume 
the semblance of a sensibility which he did not feel, and allure that 
confidence which should have been withheld. Clara, therefore, will- 
ing, in the hour of trouble, to confide in his faithfulness, readily signed 
the instrument of resignation, and empowered her father to execute the 
designs of her husband. It was an unpremeditated and illadvised deed ; 
a deed that involved many miseries to herself and her children; which 
brought down execration and infamy on the ruthless oppressors, and 
was fruitful in awe and trial to the widow and the orphan. But Clara 
was inexperienced in the ways of men. She had so long beheld the 
truth and honour of her husband, that, to doubt her father’s probity, 
seemed little less than impiety. Passively submitting to his direction, 
she was soon prepared for removal; and, after many brief, but mourn- 
ful interviews with the inhabitants of Warwick, she was ready to 
return to the residence of her father; and, taking her infant children 
in her arms, she ascended the carriage, and was driven away from the 
home of her enjoyment and the grave of her affections. Determined 
to lose nothing by inattention, Mr Western remained to summon the 
debtors of the estate, to discharge the claims of the creditors with a 
reluctant hand, and to realize, at once, the wealth, which, perhaps, he 
intended, at some far distant period, to distribute, as a benevolent 
legacy, to the orphan heir of Elwyn. His purpose now, however, 
was to employ the money according to his own necessities, as a re- 
ward for his disinterested labours; and the indefatigable diligence, 
with which he collected the accounts of Dr Elwyn, demonstrated the 
benevolence of his secret intentions. ‘The myrmidons of the law 
enjoyed a plenteous harvest during his brief autocracy ; the very clouds 
seemed to drop golden showers on their parched and decaying exis- 
tence ; for, never before, in the town of Warwick, had justices, law- 
yers and headboroughs rioted so deeply in human suffering, their 
monopoly of breath and enjoyment. ‘The people of the law are the 
outlaws of society; the jackals that tear the body which the world 
hath slain ; and just in proportion to their success, dark passions and evil 
principles prevail. When society is deluged in iniquity, their triumph 
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is complete. On this occasion, the avidity, with which they grasped 
at the proffered suit, demonstrated the simplicity of the inhabitants, for 
pettifoggers, like Jews, cannot exist among a virtuous people. They 
had indulged involuntary idleness so long, that their energies, now 
newly awakened, were astonishingly active; and the scanty loaf was 
snatched from the oppressed poor to feed the vultures of the law. The 
debts, so nefariously collected, had not been found among the regular 
accounts of Dr Elwyn; for he had forgiven them to the uttermost far- 
thing; but, from loose memoranda, the grasping executor had gathered 
each petty sum, and thrown the whole promiscuously into the hands of 
those whose faith is falsehood, that glories in oppression. 
Meanwhile, after a fatiguing journey, which was relieved and en- 
livened by the kindness of her fellow travellers, Clara arrived at her 
father’s house, the abode of her childhood and youth. But, though 
greeted with apparent affection and tearful rejoicings, she soon dis- 
covered that the outward face of nature had not experienced greater 
changes than the hearts of her kindred. ‘True, they appeared to sym- 
pathize in her afflictions; they spoke of her deceased husband with 
regard and respect; they caressed her little ones, and offered trite 
words of comfort to the widow. But there was something defective; 
the pure feeling, the high principle, the heart of kindred love was not 
there ; and Clara looked mournfully at her unprotected babes, indulg- 
ing fearful presentiments of future evil. As she gazed upon them, 
and reflected on the character of her father, it occurred forcivly to her 
mind, for the first time, that he might misuse and misapply the confi- 
dence which she had entrusted to his honour. ‘This was a thought of 
agony—but the irrevocable deed had passed. She was now doomed 
to endure what she could not change. Alas! the future was mercifully 
hidden from her view, or her spirit would have drooped in despair. 
The kindness of her mother, however, was some consolation to her 
grief; and she often poured forth her woes and fears in the bosom 
of her who gave her birth. But the aged woman possessed more good 
nature than energy; more kindness than courage; and was rather 
respected for her true piety, calm resignation, and perfect knowledge 
of domestic duties, than her strength of character, or vigour of intel- 
lect. She had ever been a devoted daughter, a faithful wife, and an 
affectionate mother; but she often lacked force of mind to bear back 
indignity, and repel the attack which she did not merit. She was too 
calm, too obedient, too much the slave of a man, whose principles 
were unfounded, and whose passions uncontrolled. She could not, 
therefore, afford her widowed child that perfect protection and assur- 
ance of home, which her situation demanded; for her fears of offend- 
ing counterbalanced the yearning of her affections, and she was too 
uncertain of her own influence to risk dangerous experiments on its 
exertion. Clara, therefore, even before the return of her father, dis- 
covered that the death of Dr Elwyn had involved a thousand troubles, 
and her dread of impending days waxed stronger and stronger, the 
more she observed how the affairs of the household were conducted ; 
for to her it became apparent that she was but a stranger in her father’s 
house; a received, but not altogether welcome, wanderer from the 
altered scenes of her youth. F. 


[To be concluded in No. 30.] 
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PRAYER 


For my Son, on his departure for Sea, Feb. 26, 1833. 


By Joun Frazer. 


Ox Thou! that rulest the mighty deep, 
Source of all good! Eternal One! 
Hear thou a father’s prayer, and keep 

The life of my beloved son! 


O’er the wide sea this day he sails; 
Far, far away the barque is borne; 

Grant thou to him propitious gales, 
Father! protect my parted son. 


Far from his own dear home he goes, 
Unconscious where the barque will 


run: 
Protect, O God! protect from woes 
My Edward, my beloved son! 


Young pilgrim on the ocean wave! 
What perils shall he meet and shun! 

What but thy love, O God! can save 
From dangers my beloved son. 


Do thou his course in safety guide, 
May joys attend his journey on; 

While he the mountain wave shall ride, 
Be ever near to shield my son, 


When night o’ershades his couch of 
sleep, 
The liquid world he floats upon; 
Guard thou his rest, O God! and keep 
The peaceful slumbers of my son. 


And when each morn lights up the sea— 
The bright sun on his golden throne— 
May grateful praises unto Thee 
Rise from the soul of my dear son. 


When tempests toss the barque on high, 
’Till every soul shall seem undone; 

Then may thy saving power be nigh 
The fainting spirit of my son. 


Spare him, and, in thy mercy, spare 
The barque, the master—every one; 

O, God! remember this my prayer 
For these, and my beloved son, 


Spare him to reach the faroff shore, 
Make to his soul thy goodness known ; 
Till he recount thy mercies o’er, 
And prove a grateful loving son. 


And when the bright barque for the 


Fills sail, her homeward course to 
run, 
Be guardian spirits on the breeze— 
Be angels near to guard my son. 


A father’s hope, a father’s care— 
O bear him to his father’s home! 
God of all worlds! hear this my prayer 
For Edward, my beloved son! 





SALVATOR ROSA, AND HIS PUPIL ANTONIO. 
Translated from the (German) Signor Formica of Hoffman. 


In an indifferent dress, and with a small purse in his pocket, con- 
taining only a few silver zechins, Salvator Rosa stole quietly through 
one of the gates of Naples, in the dusk of the evening. Without 
knowing how, he reached Navona, where, in better times, he had 
lived in a handsome house, hard by the Pamfilian palace. He cast a 
sad and sullen look upon the large windows, that glittered in the bright 
rays of the moon: ‘*Hem!”’ said he, morosely ; ‘it will cost some 
daubed canvass, before I can again take up my residence yonder.” In 
giving vent, thus, to his disconsolate feelings, he suddenly felt a chill 
passing through all his limbs, and he felt such disheartening languor 
as he never endured before. ‘‘ Shall I be able,’’ muttered he through 
his teeth, as he sunk upon the cold steps before the house, ‘to daub 
as much canvass as the fools want ?—Hem !—It seems to me as if my 
labours here were at an end!’’ 

As the night wind, blowing through the streets, was cold and piere- 
ing, Salvator felt the necessity of seeking a shelter. With pain and 
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difficulty he arose from the steps, and tottered irresolutely towards the 
Corso, then turned into the street Bergognona, where he stopped before 
a small house, which was occupied by a widow and her two daughters. 
She had received him, for a trifling sum, on his first visit to Rome, 
when yet unnoticed and unknown; and, with this widow, he thought 
he might again find that accommodation, which would correspond with 
his sad and needy condition. With confidence he knocked at the door, 
and repeated his name; at last he heard the old woman rousing her- 
self out of sleep, putting on her slippers, raising the window, and ask- 
ing, in a high and angry tone, what rogue came to disturb her at mid- 
night? that her house was no tavern, and could not admit everybody ! 
It required much tedious confabulation, before the old woman could 
recognize the voice of her former lodger; who told her how he had 
fled from Naples, and could find no shelter in Rome.—*“ In the name 
of all the saints,’’ exclaimed she, ‘‘is it you, Signor Salvator? Well! 
your little room up stairs, towards the yard, remains empty yet; and 
the old figtree has extended its branches and leaves entirely through 
the windows; so that you can sit and paint there, as in a cool and 
beautiful bower. Ay, how glad my daughters will be, to find that 
you, Signor Salvator, are again with us! But do you know how tall 
and pretty Margarita has grown? You'll dandle her no more on your 
knees ;—but only think, your little cat choked herself, three months 
ago, in swallowing a fishbone. Well; the grave will be the lot of 
us all! 

‘¢ But do you know, signor, that the fat woman, our neighbour, at 
whom you used to laugh so unmercifully, and whose droll appearance 
you so frequently drew in your comical and humorous style, got mar- 
ried, after all, to the young fellow, Signor Luigi? Yes! nozze e ma- 
gistrati sono da dio destinati! Marriages are made in heaven, say 
| Pas 

‘‘ But, Signora Catherina,” interrupted Salvator, ‘I beseech you, in 
the name of all the martyrs, let me in first, and then you may talk to 
me about your figtree, your daughters, your cat, and your fat neigh- 
bour—I am perishing with fatigue and cold.” 

‘* Only look at this impatience,’’ exclaimed the old woman: ‘ Chi 
va piano, va sano, chi va presto, more lesto; haste with leisure, say I 
—but you are weary and cold, so quick! the keys—the keys!” 

But, before letting Salvator in, she had to wake her daughters, and 
then slowly and tediously to light a candle. At last, she opened the 
door to the poor wandering painter, who had scarcely crossed the 
threshold, when, exhausted and overcome with fatigue and illness, he 
fell senseless upon the floor. Fortunately, the son of the widow, who 
lived in Tivoli, had come to visit her; they roused him from his bed, 
which he very willingly surrendered to the sick friend. 

The old signora loved Salvator with a maternal tenderness, and 
thought him, in whatever related to his art, superior to all the painters 
in the world; and, generally; in everything he undertook, she felt a 
lively sensation of joy and gladness. She was, therefore, exceedingly 
alarmed at his deplorable condition, and wanted to run to an adjacent 
convent, for her confessor, that he might come and subdue the inimi- 
cal powers of disease, by the aid of consecrated tapers, or some other 
potent and efficacious amulet; but her son opposed her intentions, 
thinking it better to procure some able physician: accordingly, he 
started immediately towards the Spanish Place, where the celebrated 
Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni resided. No sooner had the doctor 
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heard that the painter, Salvator Rosa, was lying sick in the street Ber- 
gognona, than he prepared to present himself to his patient. 

Salvator lay senseless in a violent fever. ‘The old signora, after 
hanging over his bed an image of the Holy Virgin, and pictures of seve- 
ral saints, prayed earnestly and zealously. Her two daughters, bathed 
in tears, endeavoured, now and then, to administer lemonade to the 
parched lips of the sick man; while the son had taken the head of the 
bed to wipe away the cold perspiration from his forehead. ‘Thus 
morning arrived, when the door opened with great noise and bustle, 
and the celebrated Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni entered. 

If Salvator had not been so dangerously ill, and caused such a deep 
sorrow and affliction in the house, I believe the two girls, who were 
generally of a lively and mischievous disposition, would have burst 
into loud laughter at the singular appearance of the doctor, instead 
of being frightened and timidly retreating into a corner. It may be 
worth narrating how the little fellow looked, that made his appearance 
at daybreak, at the house of Signora Catherina. Notwithstanding 
nature seemed to have designed him for a tall man, still Splendiano 
Accoramboni only reached the respectable height of four feet. In his 
younger days, however, the structure of his limbs was of an elegant 
proportion ; and before his head, although somewhat large and illshaped 
in the first place, had waxed monstrous in its dimensions, by the 
addition of fat swelled cheeks, a stately chin with its double folds, and 
his nose, through too free a supply of snuff, had become thick and 
flat, and the lower part of his body had projected itself out to nearly a 
sharp point, the abbey dress, which he wore at that time, had fitted 
him extremely well. 

He was indeed, properly considered, a dainty little fellow; and 
the Roman ladies, therefore, only called him their caro puppazetto— 
their dear little doll. 

But those little attractions and fascinating charms were gone; and a 
German painter thought, not wholly without reason, that Doctor 
oe as he was wandering over the Spanish Place, appeared 
like a robust man, six feet high, who had run away from under his 
own head, which had afterwards alighted upon the body of a little pun- 
chinello, in a puppetshow, who carried it about as its own. ‘This 
singular little figure had wrapped itself in an enormous quantity of large 
flowered Venitian damask, cut in the shape of a nightgown, fastened 
by a broad leather girdle, from which hung a sword five feet long, 
dragging on the ground. Upon his wig, white as snow, a high coni- 
cal nightcap stood perpendicularly, not unlike the obelisk on St Peter’s; 
this said wig, like a disordered and entangled weft, covered the whole 
length and breadth of his back, and might have been easily mistaken 
for a cocoon, from which the beautiful silkworm was just creeping out. 
The learned Doctor Splendiano stared through his shining spectacles, 
at the sick and suffering Salvator, and then called Signora Catherina 
aside. ‘* Here lies with you,” growled he, ‘ the great painter, Salva- 
tor Rosa, mortally sick, and he will be lost forever, if my art does 
not save him! ‘Tell me, how long is it since he arrived in Rome? 
Has he brought with him many fine large pictures ?”’ 

*‘ Ah, dear doctor,” replied the old zitella, “it is only tonight, that 
my poor son arrived with me; and as to the pictures, I yet know 
nothing concerning them. But there is a large chest, down stairs, 
which Salvator, before he became senseless, as you see him now, 
recommended to my special care and attention. It is most probable, 
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that it contains some fine and beautiful paintings, which he made in 
' Naples.” 

Though this was only an ingenious story of Signora Catherina her- 
self, yet we shall soon see what reasons and inducements tempted her 
to impose it on the doctor. 

‘“* Well, well,’”’ said the doctor, smiling and stroking his beard ; then 
with an air of gravity and importance, he approached the bed as near 
as his sword, which assailed and entangled itself everywhere with the 
chairs and tables, would permit him. Then seizing the patient’s hand, 
he felt his pulse; while, at the same time, his moaning and violent 
blowing through his nose, in the solemn and deathlike silence which 
pervaded around, had a most strange and appalling sound. ‘Then he 
enumerated a hundred and twenty diseases in Latin and Greek, which 
Salvator had not, and almost as many which might have befallen him ; 
concluding by a declaration, that although he could not name Salvator’s 
disease immediately, yet, within a short time, he would not only find 
the proper name, but likewise its appropriate remedy. Then he made 
his retreat with as much gravity as he entered, leaving all behind filled 
with deep anxiety and apprehension. Arriving down stairs, the doc- 
tor desired to see the chest which had been mentioned. And true 
enough, Signora Catherina showed him one, which contained a quan- 
tity of old shoes, and several wornout cloaks of her deceased husband. 
The doctor smiled, and knocked on the chest to and fro, and, filled 
with pleasing anticipations, he exclaimed, ‘ well, we ‘ll soon see the 
handsome pictures you contain.’”’ After some hours, Splendiano 
returned with a beautiful name for Salvator’s sickness, and several 
large bottles, filled with drink of the most offensive odour, which he 
ordered to be administered to the patient without intermission. This 
was no easy matter, for Salvator signified his aversion, nay his horror 
and disgust against this potion, which seemed to have been drawn.out 
of Acheron itself. Whether it was owing to Salvator’s sickness, since 
it had received a name, and now manifested itself with increasing 
obstinacy, or to Splendiano’s potions raging and thundering in the 
bowels of the patient, is perhaps not capable of demonstration ; 
yet, notwithstanding, the melancholy fact was, that poor Salvator 
became weaker and weaker every day, and almost every hour. Al- 
though Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni made the most grave assur- 
ance, that, after an entire cessation of the process of life, he could, by 
a dextrous and efficacious push, give a new impetus to the machine, 
as to the pendulum of a clock; yet all entertained serious doubts of 
Salvator’s recovery, and thought that the learned doctor might, per- 
haps, give an unseemly and inadvertent push to the pendulum, and 
thereby crack and cripple it forever. 

One day it happened, that Salvator, who seemed almost incapable 
of moving a single limb, in the paroxysm of a burning and raging fever, 
suddenly sprang out of his bed, and seizing the bottles, yet full of 
this offensive and loathsome medicine, dashed them violently and furi- 
ously through the window. Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni was just 
about entering into the house, when it happened that a couple of bottles 
bursted on his head, and emptied their brown, fragrant, and delicious 
contents, in torrents over his face, wig, and collar. He run hastily into 
the house, and exclaimed, as if possessed with the devil, ‘* Signor Salva- 
tor has become crazy—he has fallen into a delirium and madness—no 
art can save him—he will be dead in ten minutes. Out with the pic- 
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ture now, Signora Catherina ! it belongs to me, as a paltry recompense | 
for my medical services: out with the picture, I say, Catherina!”’ 

But when the old woman opened the chest, and the old clothes, 
boots, and shoes presented a ghastly spectacle to the sight of Doctor. 
Splendiano, his eyes rolled in his head like two wheels of fire; he 
gnashed his teeth, stamped his feet, and wished poor Salvator, the 
widow, and the whole house, to the d—1; and then shot out of the 
house, as if propelled from the mouth of a cannon. When the furious 
paroxysm of his violent fever had ceased, Salvator again fell upon his 
bed, as if death was taking possession of his vital powers. Signora 
Catherina believed nothing else than that his end was rapidly ap- 
proaching ; she ran hastily to the convent, that father Bonifacio might 
come and administer the sacrament to the dying man; but Bonifacio, 
after observing the sick man, said, that ‘‘ he knew very well the symp- 
toms and expressions which death stamps upon the features of those 
he is about to seize; but that none of these symptoms were to be 
traced in Salvator’s countenance ; and as his recovery was yet possible, 
he would procure help immediately ; but that Doctor Splendiano Acco- 
ramboni, with his Greek names and infernal bottles, should not again 
be allowed to cross the threshold of the door.” 

The good father immediately set out, and we shall see that, in rela- 
tion to the promised assistance, he faithfully kept his word. Salvator 
awoke from the deep swoon in which he had fallen, and fancied that 
he was reposing in a delightful and fragrant grove; for green branches 
and leaves had gracefully interlaced and entwined themselves over his 
head. He felt a genial and invigorating warmth passing through his 
veins, only his left arm appeared to him as if it was chained. 

‘‘ Where am I?” said he, with a faint voice. ‘Then a young man, 
of handsome appearance, who had been standing, unobserved by him, 
at the bedside, fell upon his knee, seized his right hand, kissed it, and 
bathed it with his tears: ‘**O, my dear master,”’ exclaimed he, ‘* now 
all is well! you are saved; you will recover!” 

‘* But tell me,”’ interrupted Salvator,—but the young man besought 
him not to exhaust himself by speaking in his present debility, that he 
would inform him of everything that happened. ‘+ My dear and ho- 
noured master,’’ began the young man, ‘* you were, perhaps, very ill, 
when you arrived here from Naples, but I do not think that your situa- 
tion was so very dangerous; mild and simple remedies would soon 
have restored you to your accustomed activity, if you had not very 
unhappily fallen into the murderous hands of the Pyramid Doctor, who 
was making all necessary preparation for putting you under the ground 
as soon as possible.” 

** What is that you say?” said Salvator, who could not help laugh- 
ing heartily, weak as he was; ‘‘the Pyramid Doctor? yes, in spite of 
my sickness, I now recollect the little fellow very well, in his damask 
nightgown, who condemned me to swallow his disgusting, infernal 
stuff; he carried the obelisk of St Peter’s upon his head, and there- 
fore you call him the Pyramid Doctor.” ‘O Sacra Dio!’’ said the 
young man, and bursting out laughing at the same time; ‘then the 
Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni appeared to you in his picket and 
ominous nightcap, in which he, like a disastrous and portentous meteor, 
shines out every morning, from his window into the Spanish Place. 
But it is by no means on account of his cap, that he is called the Py- 
ramid Doctor; this name is significant of a very different matter. 
Doctor Splendiano is a great lover of paintings, and possesses, indeed, 
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a choice and excellent collection, which he has obtained by a very 
peculiar method. With a cunning eagerness and perseverance, he 
pursues and entraps the painters in their occasional indisposition; es- 
pecially foreign masters, if they have only eaten a few maccaronies 
too much, or drunk a glass of Syracuse more than commonly; then 
he will allure them into his net, and impose on them this and that 
disease, christen them with some monstrous names, and cure them 
accordingly. For the cure he makes them promise a picture, which, 
as only a few of the most obstinate and iron constitutions can resist 
his violent remedies, he generally receives out of the estate of the poor 
painter, whom they carry to the burying ground at the Pyramid of 
Cestius. The doctor always made choice of the finest painting, and 
then, likewise, insisted that others should accompany it. ‘The grave- 
yard at the Pyramid of Cestius is the arable field of Doctor Splendi- 
ano Accoramboni, which he cultivates with great assiduity and care; 
and for this reason he is called the Pyramid Doctor. Signora Cathe- 
rina had told him, inconsiderately indeed, although with an honest and 
worthy motive, that you had brought with you from Naples some 
beautiful paintings, and therefore you can well imagine with what zeal 
he brewed and manufactured his potions for you. It was your good 
luck, that in the paroxysm of the fever, you hurled these bottles at the 
doctor’s head, and that Catherina brought Bonifacio to administer the 
sacrament to you. Father Bonifacio understands something of medi- 
cine, and judged your case very judiciously. He brought me hither.” 

‘‘ Then you are also a doctor ?’’ inquired Salvator, in a feeble and 
lamentable tone. 

‘« No, my dear and renowned master,”’ replied the young man, while 
a deep blush rose on his countenance; ‘*I am by no means a doctor, 
like Signor Splendiano Accoramboni, but only a surgeon. I felt the 
strongest emotions of fear and joy when father Bonifacio informed me 
that Salvator Rosa lay extremely ill in the street Bergognona and de- 
sired my assistance. I hurried hither, and bled you at your left arm—you 
were saved. We brought you into this cool and airy chamber which 
you formerly occupied. Look around you, here stands your easel yet, 
which you had left behind, and there are also some of your drawings, 
which, like sacred relics, Signora Catherina has preserved with the 
greatest care and solicitude. Your disease is now broken; simple 
remedies, such as father Bonifacio will prepare for you, and judicious 
care and attendance will soon restore you to activity and strength. 
And now permit me once more to kiss this hand, this skilful and crea- 
tive hand, which can by its magic powers draw into seeming activity 
and life the treasures locked up, as it were, in the profound and secret 
mysteries of nature. Permit poor Antonio Scacciati to pour forth his 
swelling heart in the most lively gratitude and transport, that Heaven 
has enabled him to save the life of the noble and renowned master, 
Salvator Rosa.”” Here the young man again fell upon his knee, kissed 
Salvator’s hand, and bedewed it with his tears. 

“IT don’t know, dear Antonio,”’ said Salvator, raising himself a little 
from his pillow, ‘‘ what extraordinary spirit can induce you to show 
me this unbounded kindness and devotion. You are, as you say, a 
surgeon, and men of this profession are seldom amateurs of the arts.’’ 

‘‘When you, my dear master,” replied Antonio, with downcast 
eyes, ‘‘shall have entirely recovered, | will tell you many things, 
which, at present, lay heavy upon my heart.” 

** Do so,” said Salvator, ‘* repose full confidence in me, for I never 
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saw 2 countenance whose amiable and intelligent features made such a 
powerful impression upon my heart as yours. Yes, the more I look 
at you, the clearer it appears to me, that your countenance bears the 
impress of a striking resemblance to that divine youth—I mean Sanzio.”” 
Antonio’s eyes flashed like lightning, and he seemed to strive in vain 
for words. 

At this time Signora Catherina entered the room with father Boni- 
facio, who brought Salvator some drink, skilfully prepared, which was 
more congenial to the taste and palate of the patient, than the Achero- 
nian water of the Pyramid Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni. 

The predictions of Antonio were verified. ‘The simple, but benefi- 
cial remedies of father Bonifacio, the judicious attendance of the good 
Signora Catherina and her daughters, together with the mild season of 
the year which had just commenced, and the vigorous constitution of 
Salvator, contributed to his speedy recovery. He was already able to 
make the sketches of several paintings, which he intended to finish 
at a future period. Antonio never left Salvator’s chamber; he was 
all eyes when the latter drew his sketches ; and his judgment, on seve- 
ral occasions, showed that he had been initiated in the mysteries of the 
art. 

‘* Antonio,” said Salvator to him one day, ‘* you seem to have so much 
knowledge of the art, that I am inclined to think you not only view 
paintings with judgment and attention, but likewise have handled the 
brush itself.” 

** Recollect, my dear master,’’ replied Antonio, ‘the time when you 
awoke from your senseless condition, I told you something lay heavy 
upon my heart. It is now time that I should make an unreserved 
disclosure of it. Although you know me as the surgeon, Antonio 
Scacciati, who opened your vein, yet I belong entirely to the art to 
which I shall now devote my whole life, and throw aside the present 
disagreeable profession.” 

“Ho, ho! Antonio,”’ exclaimed Salvator, ‘‘ consider what you are 
going todo. You are at present a skilful surgeon, and perhaps you 
will become, and continue to be, a bungling painter; for excuse me if 
I should tell you, that young as you may be, you are still too old now 
to commence with the crayon in your hand. A man’s age is scarcely 
sufficient to obtain some ideas of truth and beauty; and, alas! how 
much more is requisite adequately to express them !” 

“Ay! my dear master,” replied Antonio, smiling gently, “how 
could I conceive the mad thought of devoting myself now to the difli- 
cult art of painting, if I had not practised it from my childhood? l- 
though kept from everything that related to the arts, by the obstinacy 
of my father, yet he could not suppress the natural propensity of the 
boy, who, forsaken by his parents, received the fostering care of seve- 
ral illustrious masters. Know, therefore, that the great Annibal Carracci 
was my first instructor, and that I can justly boast of being a scholar of 
the celebrated Guido Reni.” 

*¢ Well, brave Antonio,’’ said Salvator, with a somewhat ironical 
tone, which he often used; “then you have had great teachers, and 
without prejudice to your surgery, you cannot fail to be also a great 
scholar. But I cannot conceive how you, a faithful admirer of the 
mild and smooth Guido, whom you, perhaps, (as scholars often do in 
their enthusiasm), imitate in paintings, can find any pleasure in my 
pictures ; or indeed, consider me as a master of the art.”’ 

The blood flushed into the cheeks of the youth at the words of Sal- 
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vator, which sounded to his ear almost like insulting mockery. ‘ Let 
me,”’ said he, ‘now set aside the reserve which has hitherto kept 
me silent, and express the feelings that agitate my bosom. Never, 
Salvator, have I adored any master so much from the depth of my 
soul, as you. It is the grandeur, and often the supernatural greatness of 
thought, which astonishes me.in your works, and fills me with admi- 
ration. You seize the most profound secrets of nature ; you under- 
stand the wondrous hieroglyphics of her rocks, her trees, her cataracts ; 
you hear her sacred voice, you understand her language, and you have 
the power to write down what she thus communicates to you. Yes, 
write down; for so I must call your bold and vivid painting. Man alone 
does not suffice; you contemplate him in the wide circle of nature, 
inasmuch as his inmost being is modified by her phenomena. ‘There- 
fore, Salvator, you are really great only in your landscapes ; for historic 
representation presents limits which obstruct your flight.” 

‘This, Antonio,” interrupted Salvator, ‘* you speak after the envious 
historic painters who admire my landscapes, that I should spare their 
historical daubings. Should I not understand the human figure and all 
that appertains to it? O! these slanderers !”” ; 

‘Don’t become angry, my dear Salvator,” continued Antonio; ‘I 
do not blindly repeat the judgment of any one, least of all, that of our 
present painters in Rome. Who does not admire the bold draw- 
ing, the admirable expression, and, particularly, the lively emotions 
that seem to animate your pictures? One can easily see that you do 
not copy the stiff limbs of a lay figure; but you are, yourself, the ani- 
mated and living model, on which you represent, before a mirror, 
the figure which you intend to draw.” 

“The deuce, Antonio!” exclaimed Salvator, laughing ; ‘I believe 
you have often looked into my shop without my knowledge, since you 
know all those things so well.”’ + 

‘‘ Might not this be? But let me continue,” replied Antonio. ‘The 
works, which your powerful imagination conceives, I should not be so 
anxious to confine in a single department, as our pedantic masters en- 
deavour to do. Indeed, the name of landscapes, in its common signi- 
fication, is but badly adapted to your works, which I would rather call 
historical representations, in the higher sense of the word. When this 
rock or that tree appears like a giant, regarding us with an earnest 
look ; when that group of strangely clad persons resembles a miraculous 
stone just animated with life and motion: all nature, moving in harmo- 
nic unison, proclaims the sublime thoughts which inspire you. ‘Thus 
I have regarded your paintings, and for these reasons I am indebted to 
you alone, my great and noble master, for a more thorough compre- 
hension of the art. But do not, therefore, think that I have fallen into 
a childish imitation. For, however much I desire to possess the free- 
dom and boldness of your pencil, still 1 must confess that the colouring 
in nature appears to me different from that which I observe in your 
paintings. Although it may be a useful practice for scholars, at first, 
to imitate this or that master; yet I think, when they have in some 
measure obtained a footing for themselves, they should represent 
nature as they themselves conceive her. This just contemplation, this 
unity with himself, can alone give character and truth to his works. 
Guido was of this opinion, and the restless Preti, whom, as you know, 
they call the Calabrian, a painter, who has bestowed the most pro- 
found reflection upon this art, warned me against all imitations. Now 
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you know, Salvator, why I admire you so highly, without being your 
imitator.”” 

During this speech Salvator had fixed his look upon the eyes of the 
youth, but now he clasped him to his breast with rapture. 

‘‘ Antonio,” said he, then, ‘‘ you have just now said many wise and 
important things. Young as you are, you excel, in whatever relates to 
a correct understanding of the art, many of our old lauded masters, 
who prate many strange things about their paintings, without ever 
touching the foundation of the matter. Indeed, as you spoke of my 
pictures, my own perceptions seemed to become more clear; you 
do not imitate my style, and, like some others, take the pallette 
and lay on some dazzling lights, or make some crippled figures with 
horrid faces creep out of the dirty ground, and then say Salvator is 
outdone. It is on this account I estimate you so highly. As you now 
are, you have found in me the sincerest friend; I shall espouse your 
welfare with all my soul.” 

Antonio was enraptured at these favourable and generous expres- 
sions of a master. Salvator showed a lively desire to see his paint- 
ings, and he took him immediately to his shop. 

Although Salvator expected nothing of an inferior character in the 
performances of the youth, who had spoken so judiciously on the art, 
and who seemed to possess a happy genius; yet still he was greatly 
astonished at the richness of his pictures. Bold thoughts, correct 
drawing, and fresh colouring prevailed everywhere ; and the fine taste 
in the capacious folds of the drapery, the remarkable neatness of the 
extremities, and the finished grace of the heads, showed the meritori- 
ous scholar of the great Reni, without any inclination to sacrifice 
expression to beauty, a fault with which that master has been reproach- 
ed. He saw that Antonio was struggling for the power of Annibal, 
without having yet entirely attained it. 

Salvator, after having viewed each of Antonio’s paintings in a long 
and attentive silence, said: * Antonio, I see you are born for the noble 
art of painting; nature has endowed you, not only with the power of 
creating and enlivening the most sublime conceptions, but likewise 
with the rare talent of surmounting the difficulties of practice. Al- 
though it would be flattery to say that you had already attained the 
admirable grace of Guido, together with the power of Annibal; yet 
you certainly surpass, by far, all our masters, who assume such high 
airs here in the academy San Luca, as Fiarini, Gessi, Sementa, and 
others, not even excepting Lanfranco, who only understands painting 
on lime. But still, Antonio, if I were in your situation, I should hesi- 
tate some time, before I threw aside the lancet entirely, for the 
pencil. This may sound strange, but listen to me. This is a very 
bad time to commence painting, or rather the devil appears busy 
among our masters, to incite them to fury. If you are not prepared 
to endure all kinds of mortification ; to find that as you rise higher in 
your profession, and as your fame extends, scorn and reproaches 
gathering around you, and many dangers awaiting you from those 
malicious wretches, who will fawn around you with sycophantic airs, 
only the more effectually to ruin you ;—if you are not prepared for all 
this, 1 say, relinquish your design of painting. Think of the fate of 
your master, the great Annibal, who was persecuted by a band of 
envious knaves in Naples; so that he could not execute any important 
work, and at last died with grief. Think only of the trick played upon 
our Dominichino, as he was painting the cupola in the chapel of St 
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Januarius—did not those knavish painters, I will only name Belisario 
and Rebera, bribe his servant to throw ashes in the lime, which caused 
his paintings to fall off, a few days after he had won his triumph. Con- 
sider all this, and examine yourself, whether you have courage enough 
to encounter it; for if your spirit is once damped, you will lose, with 
the courage, the power of producing anything great.” 

‘“‘ Ah, it is scarcely possible,” said Antonio, “if I should devote 
myself entirely to this art, that I could suffer more contempt and dis- 
dain than I do at present in my character as surgeon. You have been 
pleased with my pictures, and, from a sincere conviction, you have 
said that I can produce superior works to many of our Lucanians; and 
yet these turn up their noses at all my greatest performances, and then 
disdainfully exclaim, ‘look here, the surgeon wants to paint.” But 
my resolution is fixed; I will abandon a profession which every day 
becomes more hateful to me. Upon you, my worthy master, however, 
I have placed all my hopes. Your word will go far; you can, if you 
choose, by a single expression of your judgment, prostrate my envi- 
ous persecutors, and place me in that rank which I may deserve.” 

** You have much confidence in me,”’ said Salvator, ‘* but after hav- 
ing seen your works, and heard your judicious sentiments on this sub- 
ject, I, indeed, know no one for whom I would rather fight with all 
my strength than you.” 

Salvator again viewed Antonio’s pictures, and continued gazing upon 
one which represented Magdalena at the feet of our Saviour, which he 
greatly admired. 

‘You have deviated,” said he, ‘from the common manner of repre- 
senting Magdalena. Your Magdalena is not the strenuous virgin, but 
rather an unrestrained and lovely child; but such a one as only a 
Guido could have made. A singular charm reposes upon that graceful 
figure; you must have painted that under the influence of inspiration ; 
and if I mistake not, the original of this Magdalena lives, and may be 
found here in Rome. Confess it, Antonio, you are in love !”’ 

Antonio cast his eyes down, and in a gentle. and timid voice said, 
‘nothing escapes your penetration, my dear master; it may be as you 
say, but don’t blame me for it. ‘This picture I value most; I have kept 
it from the eyes of all as a beloved secret.” 

‘* What do you say?” interrupted Salvator, ‘ that no one of the pain- 
ters has yet seen this picture !”’ 

«It is so,” replied Antonio. 

‘‘'Then, Antonio,”’ said Salvator, as his eyes sparkled with joy, “I 
am certain that I shall astonish and confound your ignorant and haughty 
enemies, and crown you with the honours you deserve. Entrust your 
picture to me, bring it secretly, during night, to my house, and leave 
the rest to me. Will you do so?” 

‘* With thousand pleasures,’ replied Antonio. ‘‘Oh! I should like 
to speak to you, without hesitation, about the embarrassment in my 
love affairs; but as we have been mutually exchanging our sentiments 
on painting today, it seems to me as if | should not now indulge so 
tender a subject. But, as you have been so kind to me, I shall soon 
solicit your advice and assistance in this matter.” 

‘Both are at your service,” said Salvator, ‘whenever you need 
them.”’ At parting, Salvator turned once more towards Antonio, and 
with a good humoured smile said, ‘* When you told me that you were 
a painter, | was very sorry for having said anything about your resem- 
blance to Sanzio. I thought you might also be as silly as many of our 
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young fellows, who, if they have the most remote resemblance in their 
face, to that of some great master, immediately cut their hair and mous- 
tachoes as he does, and imitate his style, although contrary to their 
nature. Neither of us has mentioned the name of Raphael, but believe 
me, in your paintings, [ have found distinct traces, that all the sublimity 
of those divine thoughts, which mark the works of the greatest painter of 
the age, lay open to your imagination. You understand Raphael, and 
will not answer me, like Velasquez, whom I asked, the other day, what 
he thought of Sanzio? ‘Titian,’ he replied, ‘is the greatest painter ; 
Raphael knows nothing about colouring.’ In this Spaniard you see 
the flesh, but not the spirit; and yet, in San Luca, they extol him to 
the skies, because he once painted cherries which were picked at by 
the sparrows.” 

It happened, some days after, that the academicians of San Luca 
assembled in their church, for the purpose of judging the works of the 
painters who had solicited admission. ‘There Salvator had put the 
beautiful picture of Scacciati. ‘The power and exquisite grace of this 
painting drew all the painters involuntarily before it; and the most 
unmeasured praise resounded from every lip, when Salvator assured 
them that he had brought it with him from Naples, where it had been 
left by a young gifted artist, who had gone to a premature grave. In 
a short time, all Rome was streaming in crowds to see this admirable 
picture of the young deceased artist; all were unanimous in the opinion, 
that since the time of Guido Reni, nothing had been produced to equal 
it; and some, in their enthusiastic admiration, went so far as to place 
this beautiful Magdalena above all the creations of Guido. Among the 
crowd of people who were continually gazing at Scacciati’s picture, 
Salvator, one day, observed a man of a singular appearance, who 
demeaned himself in a very extravagant manner. He was advanced in 
years, thin as a spindle, with a pale face, gray and sparkling eyes, 
along, sharp nose and chin, upon which a little beard terminated in a 
point. He had surmounted his thick light coloured wig with a per- 
pendicular hat, adorned with a stately plume; he wore a little dark red 
cloak, with many polished buttons, a Spanish skyblue slashed doub- 
let, a pair of large fighting gloves with silver fringes, a long sword at 
his side, light gray stockings drawn over his knees, tied with yellow 
ribbons, and bows of the same colour on his shoes. 

This strange figure stood before the picture as if bewitched; he 
raised himself upon his toes, stooped low down, hopped upon both 
legs, groaned, sighed, pinched his eyes close shut, that pressed out big 
tears like pearls, tore them wide open again, looked steadfastly at the 
lovely Magdalena, sighed and lisped with the fine complaining voice 
of an eunuch: ‘ Ah ecarissima! benedettissima! ah Marianna! Mari- 
annina ! bellissima! ete.”” Salvator, always eager to see such singu- 
lar figures, pressed to him, for the purpose of entering into a conver- 
sation about Scacciati’s picture, with which he seemed so much 
enraptured. But without taking much notice of Salvator, the old man 
cursed his poverty, which did not permit him to buy this picture for a 
million of ducats, and lock it up, that no unchaste and satanical looks 
might profane it. And then he jumped about again, and thanked the 
Holy Virgin, and all the saints, for the death of that villain who had 
painted this divine picture, which threw him into such madness and 
despair. Salvator concluded that this man was either crazy, or one of 
the academicians of San Luca. 

All Rome was full of the praise of Scacciati’s enchanting Magda- 
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lena; it was the engrossing topic of conversation, which was an ample 
demonstration of its excellence. When the academicians again assem- 
bled in the church of San Luca, for the purpose of deciding on the 
admission of several young artists, Salvator raised his voice, and asked 
them whether the artist who had painted Magdalena at the feet of our 
Saviour, would have been worthy of admission into the academy. All 
the painters, and even the judicious critic, the Chevalier Joseppin, 
unanimously assured him that such a great master would have been 
an ornament to the academy, and deplored his death in the most choice 
and emphatic language; although in their hearts, like the old crazy 
man, they thanked Heaven for it. They went even so far, in their 
enthusiasm, as to conclude that this extraordinary young man, whose 
death ought to be lamented as a loss to the arts, should have academic 
honours conferred upon him in his grave. They likewise ordered mass 
to be read in the church of St Lucas, for the salvation of his soul. 
For this purpose they asked Salvator the full name of the deceased, 
the date and place of his birth, ete. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Salvator, in 
aloud voice, as he rose from his seat, ‘‘ the honours, which you intend 
for one in his grave, you would better bestow on him who is living 
and moving among you. Know, therefore, that the picture of Mag- 
dalena at the feet of our Saviour, which you justly value above all the 
recent productions of art, is not the work of a deceased Neapolitan, 
as I pretended, in order that you might express your judgment upon 
it, without the influence of any bias or prejudice. This beautiful paint- 
ing, this masterpiece, with which all Rome is in admiration, is from 
the hand of Antonio Scacciati, the surgeon.” 

The academicians, struck dumb as with a thunderbolt, looked 
with astonishment at Salvator, who, for a moment, delighted in 
their embarrassment, and then continued, in a sarcastic tone: ** Gen- 
tlemen, you did not receive the brave Antonio among you on account 
of his being a surgeon, but I think the sublime academy of San Luca 
is in great want of a surgeon, to set the limbs of those crippled 
figures that come forth from the shops of its painters. You will cer- 
tainly, I hope, no longer hesitate to do, what you should have done 
long ago, that is to receive the meritorious Antonio Scacciati into the 
academy of San Luca.” 

The academicians swallowed the bitter pill of Salvator, and pretended 
to be overjoyed at this glorious demonstration of Antonio’s talents, 
and immediately nominated him a member of the academy. It was 
no sooner known in Rome, that Antonio was the author of this beau- 
tiful Magdadena, than the highest encomia were poured upon him on 
all sides, and propositions made to him to undertake some important 
works. 

Thus, by the ingenious artifice of Salvator Rosa, he was at once 
brought from obscurity to the highest honours, at the moment he wished 
to commence his career as a painter. Antonio was full of joy and 
delight. And, therefore, Salvator was much astonished, some days 
after, when he saw him enter his room, pale and disfigured, all grief 
and despair. ‘* Oh! Salvator,” said he, ‘* what does it avail me, that 
you have raised me to a rank, as an artist, I never anticipated ; that I 
am overloaded with commendations and honours, that I see opening 
before me the magnificent prospects of a successful painter; while I 
yet feel inexpressibly miserable; since this picture, to which, next to 
you, I owe my victory, has sealed my misery irrevocably.” 

‘* Peace!” exclaimed Salvator, ‘‘ don’t commit a sin against the art 
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and your picture. I do not believe at all in the irrevocable decision 
of your misery. You are in love, and something, I suppose, does not 
just go as you like it; this is your terrible misfortune. Lovers are 
like children, who whine and ery when you but touch their doll. Cease, 
I beseech you, cease your lamentations; for such despondent airs 
are always intolerable to me. There, sit down, and relate to me how 
things stand with your lovely Magdalena, the history of your love in 
general, and where this stumbling block lays, which we must remove ; 
for I promise you my assistance in advance. And, indeed, the more 
adventurous the matter is, which we are obliged to undertake, the 
more it will be to my taste. In fact, the blood runs pretty fast through 
my veins again, and my diet requirés that I should undertake some 
extravagant adventure ; begin to relate now, Antonio, but as I told you, 
without any oh! ah, and woe !’’ 

Antonio, after having seated himself on a stool, which Salvator had 
shoved near the easel where he was painting, began in the following 
style. 

‘In the street Rippetta, in the high house, whose prominent balcony 
you see directly, as you leave the Porta del Popolo, there lives, per- 
haps, the oddest fellow in all Rome. He is an old bachelor, with all 
the infirmities incident to such a character, stingy, vain, playing the 
young man, amorous and foppish. He is long and thin like a switch, 
wears a checkered Spanish dress, with all varieties of colours, a light 
wig, pointed hat, fighting gloves, and broad sword.” 

‘* Stop, stop!’ exclaimed Salvator, interrupting him, ‘allow me one 
moment, Antonio.’”’ He turned the picture, at which he was just paint- 
ing, took the chalk, and with a few bold strokes drew, upon the reverse, 
the singular old man, who had cut such fantastic tricks before Antonio’s 
picture in the church of San Luca. ‘ By all the saints!” exclaimed 
Antonio, as he sprung from his seat, and burst into a loud laugh, in spite 
of his despair, ‘* that is he, that ’s Signor Pasguale Capuzzi, of whom I 
just spoke, as true as life.”’ ‘* You see now,”’ said Salvator, calmly, 
‘“‘thiat I already know the man, who is, most probably, your chief 
antagonist; but go on with your story.” ‘‘ Signor Pasguale Capuzzi,” 
continued Antonio, ‘is extremely rich, and, as I told you, at the same 
time, a filthy miser and consummate fool. ‘The best about him is, that 
he is an amateur of the arts, particularly music and painting; but there 
is so much foolishness with his fondness for them, that it is utterly 
impossible, even in this respect, to go along with him. He thinks 
himself the greatest composer in the world, and such a singer as is not 
to be found in the popish chapel. Hence he looks at our Frescobaldi 
with contempt; and when the Romans praise the enchanting power of 
Ceccarelli’s voice, he tells them that Ceccarelli understands no more 
of singing than a jackboot; while he, Capuzzi, alone knows how to 
enchant the people. But as the first singer of the pope bears the proud 
sounding name of Odoardo Ceccarelli di Marania; so Capuzzi would 
like to be called Signor Pasguale Capuzzi di Senigaglia: for in Seni- 
gaglia he was born; and, indeed, people say, in a fishing boat, where 
hisgtother was terribly frightened by the sudden appearance of a sea 
monster; for which reason, they say, he has so much monstrosity in 
his nature.”’ 

‘In former years he brought an opera upon the stage, which excited 
the most lamentable hissing; this, however, did not cure him of 
his mania, to make the most abominable music. Moreover, after hear- 
ing Francesco Capalli’s opera, Le nozze di Teti e di Peleo, he swore 
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that this director of the musical chapel had stolen the sublimest 
thoughts from his immortal works; for which he was pretty near get- 
ting a good horsewhipping, or even the point of a dagger. His pro- 
pensity for singing his own composed airs is unbounded, and he tor- 
tures a poor consumptive guitar to accompany his abominable howling, 
with its reluctant groans. His true Pylades is an unhappy dwarfish 
eunuch, whom the Romans call Pitichinaccio. And who do you think 
joins these two? None else than the Pyramid Doctor, who aspirates 
tones like those of a melancholy ass, which he calls an excellent bass, 
superior to that of Martinelli in the popish chapel. These three charm- 
ing singers meet every evening on Capuzzi’s balcony, where they 
chant the motettos of Carissimi, with such melodious sounds, that all 
the dogs and cats in the neighbourhood break out in the most dismal 
lamentations, and the good people wish the infernal trio all to the devil. 
To this whimsical Signor Pasguale Capuzzi, with whom you are now 
sufficiently acquainted by my description, my father used to go 
regularly to dress his head and wig. After the death of my 
father, I undertook this business to the great satisfaction of Capuzzi, 
who said that I understood better than anybody else how to give his 
moustachoes a bold turn towards his nose. But my skill was perhaps 
less the source of his satisfaction, than the contented manner with 
which I received the few miserable quattrinos for my pains. He 
thought likewise, that he was rendering me a superabundant recom- 
pense, after I had dressed his rugged beard, by crowing before me 
every time an air of his own composition, with his eyes pinched close 
shut, which tore the nerves of my ears to pieces; although his odd 
gestures afforded me infinite sport, which was the reason that I again 
went thither. One day I ascended the steps quietly, knocked at the 
door—it opened ; and there I beheld a young female, an angel of light, 
advancing towards me. You know my Magdalena—it was she! Stu- 
pified, rooted in the ground, I stood before her. But, no, Salvator; you 
don’t want any oh’s and ah’s! so let me tell you, plainly, that as soon 
as I beheld this loveliest of her sex, I was seized with a most ardent 
and desperate love. Capuzzi told me, simperingly, that she was the 
daughter of his deceased brother, Pietro, who died in Senigaglia; that 
her name was Marianna, and being motherless, and without other rela- 
tions, he, as uncle and guardian, had taken her to his house. You may 
easily imagine, that from this time, Capuzzi’s house was my paradise. 
But, although I had recourse to a thousand expedients, I never had the 
pleasure to be a single moment with Marianna alone ; yet her looks, 
her half suppressed sighs, and many a gentle pressure of the hand, 
left me no longer doubt of my good fortune. The old fellow soon 
guessed my feelings, which, indeed, was not very difficult; he said 
that my conduct towards his niece was by no means agreeable to him, 
and asked what I meant by it. I openly confessed that I loved Mari- 
anna with all the sincerity of my soul, and that the highest happiness 
on earth would be to unite my destiny with hers. ‘Then Capuzzi 
surveyed me from head to foot, burst into scornful laughter, and said 
he could not have believed that such ambitious ideas could ever have 
haunted the brain of a poor beard scratcher. I felt the blood boil 
within me, and I told him he knew very well that I was no needy 
barber, but an able surgeon ; and besides, in the divine art of painting, 
I was a true scholar of the great Annibal Carracci, and the unsur- 
passed Guido Reni. Then the villain burst out into a more violent 
laughter, and squealed in his hideous falsetto: ‘* Ay, my sweet signor 
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beard scratcher! my excellent signor surgeon! my charming Anni- 
bal Carracci! my beloved Guido Reni! go to the devil! and if you 
don’t want any broken legs, never show your face here again.” In 
saying this, the mad old fellow seized me by the collar, and intended 
nothing less than to tumble me down stairs. This was no longer to 
be endured. Enraged, I seized the old scoundrel, and tilted him over ; 
he fell upon the floor with a loud shriek, his legs high in the air; while 
I rushed down stairs and out through the door, which now, no doubt, 
was closed to me forever. 

‘So matters stood when you came to Rome, and Heaven suggested 
the idea to the good father Bonifacio, to call me to your presence. 
When, through your kindness and admirable adroitness, I was receiv- 
ed as a member in the academy of San Luca, and all Rome resounded 
with my praise and admiration, I went directly to the old fellow, and 
stood suddenly in his room before him, like a menacing spectre. So 
at least | must have appeared to him, for he shrunk back behind a 
table, trembling in all his limbs. I told him, in a firm and earnest tone, 
that the poor barber and surgeon had now changed to Antonio Scac- 
ciati, the celebrated painter and academician of San Luca, whom he 
would no longer refuse the hand of his niece. Then you should have 
seen the passions which agitated the old fellow. He cried and howled ; 
he flung his arms around him as if possessed by a demon, and halloo- 
ed that I thirsted for his blood like a lawless murderer; that I had 
stolen his Marianna, having counterfeited her in my picture, which 
threw him into madness and despair; as now all the world looked at 
his Marianna, his life, his hope, his all, with greedy and lustful eyes. 
But I should take care of myself, that he would set fire to my house, 
and consume me and my picture together in the flames. And then he 
began in loud and terrible cries : ‘ Fire ! murder! thief ! help—help !” 
and I hurried out of the house as fast as I could. 

“The crazy old Capuzzi is in love over ears with his niece; he 
locks her up, and will force her to marry him, if he succeeds in ob- 
taining dispensation. All my hopes are gone.” 

‘“* Why, not at all,” said Salvator, laughing; “1 think your affairs 
could not stand better. Marianna loves you, you are sure of it; every- 
thing, therefore, depends upon carrying her off from the hands of the 
old rascal. And, indeed, I know not why two such enterprising men 
as we should not do that with triumph. 

“Take courage, Antonio, and instead of lamenting, sighing, and 
being lovesick, it will be better to think of rescuing Marianna. You 
will see, Antonio, how we shall lead the old fool by the nose, for the 
oddest undertakings are not odd enough for me on such occasions. [ll 
go immediately and endeavour to obtain further information of the old 
fellow, and of his whole manner of living. You must not suffer your- 
self to be seen with me; go home, and come again early tomorrow 
morning, and we will then devise the plan for the first attack.”’ 

Herewith Salvator laid aside his brush, threw his cloak around him, 
and hurried towards the Corso; while Antonio, consoled and animated 
with new life and hope, returned home as Salvator had bid him. 

0.8. 
(To be concluded in the April number.] 
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LINES FROM THE ITALIAN OF MONTI. 


Sweet stream! the pride of many a parent rill, 
That, sweetly murmuring on thy gentle way 
Dost court the weary passenger,—thou knowst 
’T is long since to this verdant turf I came 

To rest upon thy margin; yet I pass 

Hasty and reckless by thee, nor remember 

To give thee greeting look! Forgive neglect! 

If known to thee the joyless lot I bear, 

The dark thoughts of my soul—the war within— 
Most surely would I hear thy playful voice 

Utter deep pity: thou wouldst sure descend 

In hoarser murmurs to the sea! ‘T'oo cruel 
Indeed art thou, who freshly dost preserve 

The tokens of lost bliss) Why dost thou nourish 
So greenly yet this turf, which oft received 

Me blythe and careless on its friendly lap, 

When in my heart Love had not kindled yet 

His wasting flame? Why blooms the foliage still, 
Whose shade has waved o’er my untroubled sleep * 
And thou, sweet air of April! wherefore yet 
Wave thy soft wings, to fan my saddened brow ? 
Away—and flatter with thy bland cares 

Cheeks unprofaned by tears! Stay not to dry 
The last sad drops on mine, but let them fall 

In freedom to the wave that bathes my feet. 


BISHOP BERKELEY’S SIRIS. * 


In whatever estimation the philosophical opinions of Bishop Berke- 
ley may be held by the mataphysicians of the present day, it will be 
admitted, by all who are conversant with his writings, that he was a 
profound scholar, eminently skilled in logic and physiology, and deep- 
ly read in the ancient systems of those sciences. He has a higher 
claim than this to the veneration of posterity. He was a singularly 
good man, in whom a warm benevolence to his fellow creatures and 
a zealous piety to God were not merely the enthusiasms of his heart, 
but the presiding rules of his life. It is well known, that he conceived 
the project of converting the American savages to christianity, by es- 
tablishing a college in the island of Bermuda; and at a period, when 
the highest preferments were within his reach, offered, for the trifling 
stipend of one hundred pounds a year, to go out himself and devote 
the residue of his days to the furtherance of that pious object. His 
Minute Philosopher is an argumentative dialogue, containing a power- 
ful refutation of the doctrines of atheism, fatalism, and the disbelief of 
revelation. ‘The divine and the moralist may have recourse to it, as 
to an armoury of bright but vigorous weapons in defence of the sublime 
truths of christianity, and the primary maxims of natural theology. 
No one in his generation ever laboured with greater zeal in his writ- 
ings, or with a more wholesome example in his conduct, to uphold 
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those true interests of man. He was the friend and companion of 
Swift and Pope, and, indeed, of all the eminent lights of his age. In 
conversation, he was airy, cheerful, and rapid, running with the ease 
and swiftness, which mark the man of the world from the mere man 
of letters, over a great variety of subjects. When grave and philoso- 
phical topics arose, he reasoned with strength and perspicuity, and, 
what is rare in colloquial discussion, with the utmost power of con- 
densation. It is said, that his visit to Mallebranche was fatal to that 
a. who, being at that time affected with a disease of the 
ungs, was roused to exertions on the occasion, which not long after- 
wards terminated in his death. 

Tarwater rose into general esteem as a medicine soon after Berke- 
ley’s book made its appearance. Its virtue as a tonic will probably 
be admitted at present; but it was at that time considered by many 
persons, and our author was the most zealous among them, not mere- 
ly a cure for almost every disorder incident to the human frame, but as 
a sure conservative of health, and a guard against infection and old 
age. With what good faith he had convinced himself, and laboured 
to convince others, of its universal efficacy, will be seen in the few 
words with which he introduces his subject. 


“For Introduction to the following piece, I assure the reader, that nothing could, 
in my present situation, have induced me to be at the pains of writing it, but a firm 
belief that it would prove a valuable present to the public. "What entertainment 
soever the reasoning or notional part may afford the mind, I will venture to say, the 
other part seemeth so surely calculated to do good to the body, that both must be 
gainers. For, if the lute be not well tuned, the musician fails of his harmony. And, 
in our present state, the operations of the mind so far depend on the right tone, or 
good condition of its instrument, that anything which greatly contributes to preserve 
or recover the health of the body, is well worth the attention of the mind. These 
considerations have moved me to communicate to the public the salutary virtues of 
tarwater; to which I thought myself indispensably obliged, by the duty every man 
owes to mankind. And, as effects are linked with their causes, my thoughts on this 
low but useful theme led to further inquiries, and those on to others remote, perhaps, 
and speculative, but, I hope, not altogether useless or unentertaining.” 


The infusion, so strongly recommended by the Bishop of Cloyne, is 
made by a gallon of cold water, poured on a quart of tar, and stirred 
and mixed thoroughly with a ladle for three or four minutes. The 
vessel is to stand fortyeight hours, for the tar to subside: the clear 
water is then poured off, and kept covered for uses It seems first to 
have been used medicinally in the American colonies ; and Berkeley 
was, probably, induced, by that circumstance, to try it in his own 
neighbourhood, in Ireland, when the smallpox raged there with great 
violence. ‘‘ All those,’ says he, “who took it, either escaped the 
distemper altogether, or had it very favourably.”” The smallpox being 
a disease attended with purulent ulcers, he inferred that it would be 
useful in other foulnesses of the blood, and tried it with uniform suc- 
cess, in several cases of cutaneous eruptions, ulcerations of the bowels 
and lungs, pleurisies, peripneumonies, erysipelatous fevers, and even 
anasarca. In reply to the objection that tar, being in its nature sul- 
phuric, and therefore inflammatory, could not be safely applied in 
inflammatory cases, he remarks, that all balsams contain a volatile 
salt, and that water is a menstruum, which dissolves all sorts of salts, 
and draws them from their subjects. ‘Tarwater being a balsam, its 
volatile salt is extracted by water, with dissolving its resinous parts, 
whose proper menstruum is spirit of wine. ‘Tarwater, therefore, 18 
not impregnated with resin, and is a safe and cooling febrifuge. 
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“The folly of man rateth things by their scarceness, but Providence hath made 
the most useful things most common. Among those liquid oily extracts from trees 
and shrubs, which are termed balsams, and valued for medicinal virtues, tar may hold 
its place as a most valuable balsam. Its fragrancy showeth, that it is possessed of 
active qualities, and its oiliness that it is fitted to retain them. This excellent balsam 
may be purchased for a penny a pound; whereas the balsam of Judea, when most 
plenty, was sold, on the very spot that produced it, for double its weight in silver, if 
we may credit Pliny; who also informs us, that the best balsam of Judwa flowed 
only from the bark, and that it was adulterated with resin and oil of turpentine. Now, 
comparing the virtues I have experienced in tar, with those I find ascribed to the 
precious balm of Judea, of Gilead, or of Mecha, (as it is diversely called,) I am of 
opinion, that the latter is not a medicine of more value or efficacy than the former.” 


The learned Bishop then cites the opinion of Theophrastus, that 
trees which grow on mountains, exposed to the sun or north wind, 
produce much thinner, sweeter, and better scented tar, than those 
growing on plains; and adds, that he himself had found the same dif- 
ference between the tar that comes from Norway, and that made in 
low and swampy countries. He considers the anatomy of trees, re- 
marking, that those who have examined their structure by microscopes, 
have discovered there an admirable variety of fine capillary tubes and 
vessels, fitted for the several purposes of imbibing or attracting proper 
nourishment, and distributing it through every part of the vegetable. 
They have ducts for the conveyance of air, answering to the trachee 
in animals, lacteals, arteries, and veins. ‘They feed, digest, respire, 
perspire, and generate, and are furnished with secretory and exhaling 
vessels for carrying off excrementitious parts. ‘The alimentary juice 
taken into the lacteals of animals, or vegetables, consists of oily, aque- 
ous, and saline particles, and is partly exhaled into the air; and that 
which remains is, by the economy of the plant, and the action of the 
sun, strained and concocted into an inspissated oil or balsam, which, 
weeping or sweating through the bark, hardens into resin. This se- 
cretion is most copious in pines and firs, whose oil being in greater 
quantity, and more tenacious of the acid spirit, or vegetable soul, as 
Berkeley calls it, undergoes the action of the sun, by which it is ex- 
alted and enriched, so as to become a most noble medicine. ‘* Such,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ is the last product of a tree perfectly matured by time and 
sun.” 

“Tt should seem, that the forms, souls, or principles of vegetable life subsist in the 
light or solar emanation, which, in respect of the macrocosm, is what the animal 
spirit is to the microcosm; the interior tegument, the subtle instrument and vehicle 
of power. No wonder, then, that the ens primum, or scintilla spirituosa, as it is 
called, of plants, should be a thing so fine and fugacious, as to escape our nicest 
search. It is evident, that nature, at the sun’s approach, vegetates, and languishes 
at his recess; this terrestrial globe seeming only a matrix, disposed and prepared to 
receive life from his light; whence Homer, in his hymns, styleth earth the wife of 
heaven, aay’ oigavis asegcoroc. 

“The luminous spirit, which is the form, or life, of a plant, from whence its differ. 
ences and properties flow, is somewhat extremely volatile. It is not the oil, but a 
thing more subtle, whereof oil is the vehicle, which retains it from flying off, and is 
lodged in several parts of the plant, particularly in the cells of the bark, and in the 
seeds, This oil, purified and exalted by the organical powers of the plant, and agi- 
tated by warmth, becomes a proper receptacle of the spirit; part of which spirit ex- 
hales through the leaves and flowers, and part is arrested by this unctuous humour 
that detains it in the plant. It is to be noted, this essential oil animated, as one may 
say, with the flavour of the plant, is very different from any spirit that can be procured 
from the same plant by fermentation. 

“Light impregnates air, air impregnates vapour; and this becomes a watery juice 
by distillation, having risen first in the cold still with a kindly gentle heat, ‘This 
fragrant vegetable water is possessed of the specific odour and taste of the plant. It 
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is remarked, that distilled oils, added to water, for counterfeiting vegetable water, can 
never equal it, artificial chemistry falling short of the natural. 

“ The less violence is used to nature, the better its produce. The juice of olives 
or grapes, issuing by the lightest pressure, is best. Resins that drop from the branches 
spontaneously, or ooze upon the slightest incision, are the finest and most fragrant. 
And infusions are observed to act more strongly than decoctions of plants, the more 
subtle and volatile salts and spirits, which might be lost or corrupted by the latter, 
being obiained in their natural state by the former. It is also observed, that the finest, 

urest, and most volatile part, is that which first ascends in distillation. And, indeed, 
it should seem, the lightest and most active particles required least force to disengage 
them from the subject.” 


The Bishop, unquestionably, ‘‘ considers the matter too curiously.” 
He proceeds, however, by a chain of closely reasoned propositions, to 
show the universality of the uses, to which his medicine is applicable. 
Its acid has the virtues of that of guaiacum. It is gentle, bland, fine, 
and volatile. Boerhaave said that whoever could make myrrh soluble 
by the human body, had found the secret of prolonging his days. The 
tendency of tar to resist putrefaction is as remarkable as that of myrrh; 
for the ancients used it to embalm and preserve the dead. It is a mild 
deobstruent, a diaphoretic, a diuretic, and a safe and easy alterative. 
It strengthens weak fibres, and moistens and softens those that are dry 
and stiff, thus proving a remedy for both extremes. It is a soap as 
well as an acid, and, therefore, both unctuous and penetrating ; a pow- 
erful antiphlogistic and preservative against infection. It is efficacious 
in all cases, where the costly balsam of Peru is administered; in 
asthmas, nephritic pains, colics, and obstructions. It needs no re- 
straint as to diet, hours, or employment. It acts admirably as a car- 
diac. ‘The transient cheerfulness excited by distilled spirits, is suc- 
ceeded by corresponding intervals of depression and melancholy ; but 
the calm tranquillity promoted by this ‘‘ water of health,” is perma- 
nent. It is useful in cramps, spasms of the viscera, and paralytic 
numbness. Even in gout, the origin of which is admitted to be faulty 
digestion, and which it is so difficult to cure, because heating remedies 
aggravate its immediate, and cooling ones its remote, cause; even in 
gout, tarwater must be efficacious, because, while its active principles 
strengthen the digestion, and thereby prevent or abate the following 
fit, it is not sufficiently heating to do harm, even during the fit. 

It would be endless to enumerate the cases in which tarwater is de- 
scribed by the Bishop as remedial, or the various medicines which it 
supersedes. In the following eloquent passage, he vindicates its utility 
in those nervous disorders, which, being seated in the mind, belong to 
a class of maladies ‘‘ wherein the patient must minister to himself.’ 


“This safe and cheap medicine,” he says, “suits all circumstances and all consti- 
tutions, operating easily, curing without disturbing, raising the spirits without de- 
pressing them, a circumstance that deserves repeated attention, especially in these 
climates, where strong liquors so fatally and so frequently produce those very distresses 
they are designed to remedy; and, if I am not misinformed, even among the ladies 
themselves, who are truly much to be pitied. Their condition of life makes them a 
prey to imaginary woes, which never fail to grow up in minds unexercised and unem- 
ployed. To get rid of these, it is said, there are who betake themselves to distilled 
spirits. And it is not improbable they are led gradually to the use of those poisons 
by a certain complaisant pharmacy, too much used in the modern practice, palsy 
drops, poppy cordial, plague water, and such like, which being, in truth, nothing but 

8 disguised, yet, coming from the apothecaries, are considered only as medicines. 

“The soul of man was supposed, by many ancient sages, to be thrust into the 
human body as into a prison, of punishment of past offences. But the worst prison 
is the body of an indolent epicure, whose blood is inflamed by fermented liquors and 
high sauces, or rendered putrid, sharp, and corrosive, by a stagnation of the animal 
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juices, through sloth and indolence ; whose membranes are irritated by pungent salts, 
whose mind is agitated by painful oscillations of the nervous system, and whose 
nerves are mutually affected by the irregular passions of his mind. This ferment in 
the animal economy darkens and confounds the intellect. It produceth vain terrors 
and vain conceits, and stimulates the soul with mad desires, which, not being natural, 
nothing in nature can satisfy. No wonder, therefore, there are so many fine per- 
sons of both sexes, shining themselves, and shone on by fortune, who are inwardly 
miserable and sick of life. 

“The hardness of stubbed vulgar constitutions renders them insensible of a thou- 
sand things, that fret and gall those delicate people, who, as if their skin was peeled 
off, feel, to the quick, everything that touches them. ‘The remedy for this exquisite 
and painful sensibility is commonly sought from fermented, perhaps from distilled, 
liquors, which render many lives wretched, that would otherwise have been only 
ridiculous. The tender nerves and low spirits of such poor creatures would be much 
relieved by the use of tarwater, which might prolong and cheer their lives. I do, 
therefore, recommend to them the use of a cordial, not only safe and innocent, but 
giving health and spirit as surely as, other cordials destroy them.” 

“Studious persons, also, pent up in narrow holes, breathing bad air, and stooping 
over their books, are much to be pitied: As they are debarred the free use of air and 
exercise, this I will venture to recommend as the best succedaneum to both. Though 
it were to be wished, that modern scholars would, like the ancients, meditate and 
converse more in walks and gardens, and open air, which, upon the whole, would, 
perhaps, be no hinderance to their learning, and a great advantage to their health, 
My own sedentary course of life had long since thrown me into an ill habit, attended 
with many ailments, particularly a nervous cholic, which rendered my life a burthen, 
and the more so, because my pains were exasperated by exercise. But since the 
use of tarwater, I find, though not a perfect recovery from my old and rooted illness, 
yet such a gradual return of health and ease, that I esteem my taking of this medi- 
cine the greatest of all temporal blessings, and am convinced that, under Providence, 
I owe my life to it.” 


Will it not seem incredible that the learned Bishop contrives, and 
by no very abrupt or unpleasing transitions, but by easy and gradual 
steps, to introduce into his Essay on Tarwater, the Newtonian phi- 
losophy of light and attraction ; the metaphysics of Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Aristotle ; the forms of the Peripatetics ; the Aristotelian and Pla- 
tonic doctrines of the nonexistence of corporeal things (the germ of his 
own theory); the Egyptian Isis and Osiris; the Socratic doctrine 
opnosed to the mechanical or material system; the Trinity of Plato, 
compared with that of Revelation; and a variety of sound and recon- 
dite erudition upon other topics? Having dwelt upon the doctrine of 
salts, acids, and alkalis, he contemplates air.as the common seminary 
of all vivifying principles. Adopting the ancient hypothesis, he con- 
siders it to be a mass of various particles, abraded and sublimated from 
wet and dry bodies, cohering with particles of ether, the whole perme- 
ated by pure ether, or light, or fire, words which the old philosophy 
used promiscuously. This «ther, or pure invisible fire, the most 
subtle and elastic of all bodies, pervades and expands itself through the 
whole universe. It is the first natural spring, or mover, from which 
the air derives its power. Always restless and in motion, it actuates 
and enlivens the whole visible mass, produces and destroys, and keeps 
up the perpetual round of generations and corruptions. This ether, 
or fire, however, is an inferior instrumental cause to the Supreme Mind 
that governs the mundane system, or macrocosm, with unlimited power, 
as the human mind, with limited power, directs the microcosm. But, 
really speaking, no instrumental or mechanical cause can be said to 
act. Motion itself is only a passion; and the fiery substance is only 
a means, or instrument, not a real primary efficient. According to the 
Peripatetics, the fiery etherial substance contains the form of all inferior 
beings, and its vital force is vital to all, but diversely received, accord- 
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ing to the diversity of the subjects ; as all colours are virtually contain- 
ed in the light, but their distinctions of red, blue, etc., depend on the 
difference of the objects which it illustrates. The Platonists held that 
the intellect resided in a soul, and the soul in an ethereal vehicle. 
Galen taught, that the soul had for its immediate tegument, or vehicle, 
a body of ether, or fire, by means of which it moves other bodies, and 
is, in its turn, affected by them. This interior clothing was supposed 
to remain upon the soul, not only after death, but after the most per- 
fect purgation, which the Platonists held to be necessary for the cleans- 
ing of the soul. 


Purumque reliquit 
Etherium sensum atque aure simplicis ignem. 


Accordingly, by the Eastern nations, as well as by the Greeks and 
Romans, the worship of Vesta, or fire, was retained; Vesta, according 
to Ovid, being fire. 


Nec tu aliud Vestam, quam vivam intellige flammam. 


The great principle of Berkeley’s philosophy is strongly insisted on 
in several passages of this dissertation. Natural phenomena, he argues, 
cannot be accounted for without admitting the immediafe presence and 
action of an incorporeal agent, who connects, moves, and disposes all 
things according to such rules, and for such purposes, as may seem 
good to him. All phenomena, to speak truly, are appearances in the 
soul or mind, and it never has been explained, upon mechanical prin- 
ciples, how external figures and bodies should produce an appearance 
in the mind. We subjoin an accurate summary of the Pythagorean 
and Platonic system, which Berkeley’s extensive reading rendered 
as familiar to him, as are dactyls to a poet, or profanities to a polemic, 


“The Pythagoreans and Platonists had a notion of the true system of the world. 
They allowed of mechanical principles, but actuated by soul or mind: they distin- 
guished the primary qualities in bodies from the secondary, making the former to be 
physical causes, and they understood physical causes in a right sense: they saw 
there a mind, which, infinite in power, unextended, invisible, immortal, governed, con- 
nected, and contained all things: they saw that there was no such thing as real absolute 
space: that mind, soul or spirit, truly and really exists: that bodies only exist in a 
secondary and dependent sense: that the soul is the place of forms: that the sensible 
qualities are to be regarded as acts only in the cause, and as passions in us: they 
accurately considered the differences of intellect, rational soul, and sensitive soul, with 
their distinct acts of intellection, reasoning, and sensation, points wherein the Car- 
tesians and their followers, who consider sensation as a mode of thinking, seem to 
have failed. ‘They knew there was a subtle ether pervading the whole mass of cor- 
poreal beings, and which was itself actually moved and directed by a mind: and 
that physical causes were only instruments, or, rather, marks and signs. 

“Those ancient philosophers understood the generation of animals to consist in 
the unfolding and the distending of the minute imperceptible parts of preéxisting 
animalcules, which passeth for a modern discovery: this they took for the work of 
nature, but nature animate and intelligent: they understood that all things were 
alive and in motion: they supposed a concord and discord, union and disunion in 
particles, some attracting, others repelling each other: and that those attractions and 
repulsions, so various, regular, and useful, could not be accounted for, but by an in- 
telligence presiding and directing all particular, motions, for the conservation and 
benefit of the whole. 

“ The Egyptians, who impersonated nature, had made her a distinct principle, and 
even deified her under the name of Isis. But Osiris was understood to be mind or 
reason, chief and sovereign of all. Osiris, if we may believe Plutarch, was the first, 
pure, unmixed and holy principle, not discernible by the lower faculties; a glimpse 
whereof, like lightning darting forth, irradiates the understanding; with regard to 
which Plutarch adds, that Plato and Aristotle termed one part of philosophy tara] ina 5 
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to wit, when having soared above common mixed objects, and got beyond the pre- 
cincts of sense and opinion, they arrive to contemplate the first and most simple 
being, free from all matter and composition. This is that ée/a tyrac gee of Plato, 
which employeth mind alone; which alone governs the world, and the soul ia that 
which immediately informs and animates nature.” 


We have, however, been so liberal of quotation, that we must con- 
fine ourselves only to one additional extract; and we have selected it, 
because it indicates the sources whence the author derived his tenet of 
the nonexistence of matter. 


“Neither Plato nor Aristotle by matter, tay, understood corporeal substance, 
whatever the moderns may understand by that word. To them, certainly, it signified 
no positive actual being. Aristotle describes it as made up of negatives, having 
neither quantity nor quality, nor essence. And not only the Platonists and Pytha- 
goreans, but also the Peripatetics themselves, declare it to be known neither by 
sense, nor by any direct and just reasoning, but only by some spurious or adulterine 
method, as hath been observed before. Simon Portius, a famous Peripatetic of the 
sixteenth century, denies it to be any substance at all, for, saith he, nequit per se 
subsistere, quia sequeretur, id quod non est in actu essein actu. If Jamblichus 
may be credited, the Egyptians supposed matter so far from including ought of sub- 
stance or essence, that, according to them, God produced it by separation from all 
substance, essence or being dd sotirnl@ amcexseSuone vasrnl@. That matter is 
actually nothing, but potentially all things, is the doctrine of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and all the ancient Peripatetics. 

“ According to those philosophers, matter is only a pura potentia, a mere possi- 
bility. But Anaximander, successor to Thales, is represented as having thought the 
supreme Deity to be infinite matter. Nevertheless, though Plutarch calleth it matter, 
yet it was simply Té dsrweov, which means no more than infinite or indefinite. And 
although the moderns teach, that space is real and infinitely extended; yet, if we 
consider that it is no intellectual notion, nor yet perceived by any of our senses, 
we shall, perhaps, be inclined to think with Plato, in his Timeus, that this also is 
the result of acjiucs x64@, or spurious reasoning, and a kind of waking dream. 
Plato observes, that we dream, as it were, when we think of place, and believe it 
necessary, that whatever exists should exist in some place. Which place, or space, 
he also observes, is yer’ avzSuolae daov, that it is to be felt as darkness is seen, or 
silence heard, being a mere privation. 

“Tf any one should think to infer the reality, or actual being of matter, from the 
modern tenet, that gravity is always proportionable to the quantity of matter, let him 
but narrowly scan the modern demonstration of that tenet, and he will find it to be 
a vain circle, concluding, in truth, no more than this, that gravity is proportionable 
to weight, that is, to itself. Since matter is conceived only as defect and mere possi- 
bility ; and, since God is absolute perfection and act; it follows, there is the greatest 
distance and opposition imaginable between God and matter; insomuch, that a mate- 
rial God would be altogether inconsistent. 

“The force that produces, the intellect that orders, the goodness that perfects, all 
things, is the Supreme Being. Evil, defect, negation, is not the object of God’s crea- 
tive power. From motion, the Peripatetics trace out a first immoveable mover, The 
Platonics make God author of all good, author of no evil, and unchangeable. Ac- 
cording to Anaxagoras, there was a confused mass of all things in one chaos, but 
mind supervening, érady, distinguished and divided them. Anaxagoras, it seems, 
ascribed the metive faculty to mind, which mind, some subsequent philosophers have 
accurately discriminated from soul and life, ascribing it to the sole faculty of intel- 
lection. 

“ But, still, God was supposed the first agent, the source and original of all things, 
which he produceth, not occasionally or instrumentally, but with actual and real 
efficacy. Thus, the treatise, De secretiore parte divine sapientiz secundum Lgyp- 
tios, in the tenth book, saith of God, that he is not only the first agent, but also that he it 
is who truly acts, or creates, gui vere efficit.” 


We have thus endeavored to convey a few intimations of the great 
mass of knowledge, and of the acuteness of reasoning, which are to be 
found in Berkeley’s Treatise on Tarwater. He was no slight ad- 
mirer of the wisdom and literature of antiquity, and his understanding 
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received a strong impulse from these habitual and beloved studies. 
Hence it was, that he adopted on several occasions the delightful form 
of dialogue writing, particularly in his Minute Philosopher, a pro- 
found work, which well deserves to be reprinted in this age of trifles. 
Probably the same examples invited him to his excursions from tar- 
water into the remote speculations of theology and metaphysics, for, 
with the ancient writers, disquisitions on physical science were fre- 
quently blended with the highest and most abstruse subjects of con- 
templation. 





A NEW FABLE. 


InrEREST fascinates both age and youth, 
And, with a glance of his bewitching eye, 
Can make an old diplomatist speak truth, 
Or a great orator tell a greater lie. 
He can set brothers by the ears, 
And, what you ’ll scarce believe, perhaps, 
Make rival belles harmonious as the spheres, 
Living together without pulling caps. 
Oft, like a blundering marshal at a feast, 
Base Interest joins the beauty to the beast, 
The atheist to the priest; 
And Interest, well understood, declares 
That life is only good, as in Mayfairs, 
To eat, and drink, and laugh, and banish cares. 


Close by a kitchen fire, a Dog and Cat, 
Each a famed Metternich politician, 
Were meditating, as they sat, 
Plans and projects of ambition. 
By the same fire were set to warm 
Fragments of their master’s dinner; 
Temptations to alarm 
The frailty of a sinner. 
Clear prurient water stream’d from Pompey’s jaws, 
And Tabby look’d demure, and lick’d her paws; 
And as two plenipos, 
For fear of a surprise, 
When both hold fast upon the nose, 
. And look deep secrets in each other’s eyes; 
Or like two maids, though smit by different swains, 
In jealous conference o’er a dish of tea ; 
Pompey and Tabby cudgelled their dull brains, 
Studying each other’s physiognomy. 
Pompey, endow’d with phrenologic sense, 
Discover’d, in a cast of Tabby’s face, 
And brain, big bumps of quick concupiscence, 
Which made it a clear case. 
When, devotee unto the dawning passion, 
Pompey address’d her in this fashion : 
“Both you and I, with vigilance and zeal, 
Becoming gifted dogs, and pious cats, 
Have guarded, day and night, this commonweal 
From robbery and rats. 
Though Nullifiers yet abound, 
And Darkies tappanize around, 
And many a wolf beneath the cabinet, 
Snatches, and gulps down all that he can get. 
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But all we get for this, heaven knows, 
Is a few bones and many blows. 
Let us no longer fawn and whine, 
Since we have talents and are able; 
Let us impose an equitable fine 
Upon our master’s table, 
And, to be brief, and in the fashion, 
Let us each choose a single dish, 
Ill be content with roast beef, for my passion ; 
Take you the cream, without a pish!” 
Thus every dog and cat agrees, 
When they can settle their own fees. 
Thus two contending chiefs are seen 
To agree, at last, in every measure ; 
One takes the management of the marine, 
The other, of the nation’s treasure: 
And both, however full of anger, 
Howe’er they bicker, bil! and blink, 
When they eat game from the same manger, 
From the same fount the red wine drink. . 





POSTHUMOUS PATRONAGE. 


Finer and exalted sentiment is so little associated with the common 
affairs of this world, and so little understood by the great body of the 
vulgar, that the lives of those who have shone in the magnificent 
realms of genius and imagination, afford abundant proof that the pos- 
sessors of educated, elegant and inventive minds are by no means to 
be envied for their fortune or success, when they attempt to mingle 
in the customary avocations and pursuits of mankind. 

He who, impelled by genius, attempts to strike out new paths 
through the wilderness of life, and becomes the daring pioneer of origi- 
nal thought, must ever meet with numberless obstacles and difficulties; 
must arise with the dawn to intense and unrequited toil, and outwatch 
the midnight, to win with posterity a fame which, while he lives, will 
not buy his bread. If-he finds no congeniality of sentiment between 
himself and his fellow travellers, there is another fertile source of 
infelicity. ‘The world will not take him by the hand, who proudly 
avoids its company, and demonstrates, on every occasion, that he gives 
the preference to his own romantic feelings and visionary thoughts. 

A small party, some time ago, visited the lodgings of a suffering 
poet. I had heard he was sick; and many had assured me that he 
was either dying or dead ; a report, however, which circumstances con- 
vinced me was untrue. ‘There was something in the very structure 
and aspect of his garret that was highly sentimental, and unlike any 
other habitation beneath the moon. Not one of his chairs was fur- 
nished with four legs: a board, laid across a large basket, served him 
for a writing desk ; his bed and himself were both extended on an old 
trunk, which, to appearance, had a very excellent springlock and key, 
but no hinges. A dish of crabshells proved, beyond doubt, that he had 
been beholden jo the aquatic element for his last night’s repast. Seve- 
ral manuscripts’lay in sight, some torn, others gnawed by rats; poems, 
tales, and essays lay unfinished, and in confusion, amidst remnants of 
cigars, shreds of edibles and phials of medicine, which could not 
‘minister to a mind diseased.” 

The only books I saw were an Euripides and a Plautus ; their ele- 
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gant texts almost annihilated by the beastly hand of some Dutch com- 
mentator, almost as ignorant, stupid and vulgar as an American news- 
monger—the ne plus ultra of all that is bestial. Such indubitable 
proofs of extreme poverty, as all around us too plainly demonstrated, 
could not fail to excite ideas of melancholy, even in minds attuned to 
the hilarity of health and jocund mirth. 

‘I long ago told you,”’ said I, accosting the poet, ‘‘ that this would 
be your condition at last. A wise man will always accommodate his 
employment to the nature, qualifications, and character of the country 
he happens to reside in. Shoemakers are of no use in that nation 
(mentioned either by Mandeville or Pliny) whom nature has furnished 
with hoofs. Barbers cannot possibly exist, as such, among a people 
who have neither hair nor beards. How then could a poet hope for 
success in a country where dependence on foreign talent is the fashion 
of folly, and the curse of genius; and in a city where there are not 
fifty persons possessed of elegant or refined ideas 2” 

The famished and desponding author, at these words, raised his 
head, as if at this moment only he had noticed us. ‘I do indeed recol- 
lect the advice you gave me,”’ said he, with a faint voice, ‘but such 
an irresistible torrent of sentiment continually rushed in upon my mind 
that I could scarcely ever command a moment’s leisure to think of this 
world cr its more immediate concerns. But if so many, who have 
done real service to the world, have, notwithstanding, met with no 
other reward than ingratitude and neglect, if not insult and cruelty at 
last, what reason have I to anticipate the world’s favours, whose 
labours have been merely speculative? such as could only relieve the 
hour of idleness, or gratify the fancies of the sentimental few, and that 
only, perhaps, when every other amusement failed them, from acci- 
dental causes, a rainy day, or the tedious length of a winter’s evening. 

‘* Poetry is, at best, but a poor trade, as things are ; and, to the far 
greater part of the world, is like the music of an organ to the ears of a 
deaf man. The only people, who ever derived profit from its cultiva- 
tion, were the ancient Hebrew and Egyptian priests; by refining the 
popular religion into a poetical style, and uttering oracles from the head 
of the Sphynx, and the sacred groves of the Pyramids, they attained 
to an importance and elevation of character and fortune, which has 
been the lot of few poets, religious, moral or profane, since their time.” 

Here the votary of passion and victim of neglect began to talk wildly, 
from the delirium occasioned by his fever, and he thus went on. 

‘* Now we are upon the subject of religion, I must say that among 
the almost infinite variety of creeds and religious systems which have 
prevailed in the world, I firmly believe the old Pythagorean dogma of 
transmigration to have immense pretensions to truth. Nay, it is 
indubitably true; for I now recollect perfectly well, that I myself am, 
-at this instant, doing penance, in this very garret, for a few mortal 
frailties formerly committed in other and different states of being. I 
remember I wrote poetry so long ago as the reign of Ardeshir, one of 
the most ancient kings of Persia; and composed brilliant odes to the 
Rose of the harem, as well as gorgeous hyperboles in honour of the 
-Shah, who was the light of the world and the lord of the nations. I 
was made poet laureat te this monarch, feasted every day upon par- 
tridges, had women and wine at my command, and, in short, passed 
my time very agreeably, having little or nothing to do in the way of 
business, more than to write an annual birthday ode in honour of the 
Shah, and in praise of his ladies and satraps. 
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‘* At my death, however, I was taken into custody by the Dark Spirit 
of the lowermost world, who, in return for my having lived in such 
wanton ease during my human existence, obliged me to animate the 
body of a camel. In this condition I continued more than twenty 
years, travelling under heavy burthens, through deserts consumed by 
everlasting death. We were at length attacked, on the borders of 
Egypt, by a band of Bedouin robbers, one of whom, after killing the 
sheikh, my master, wantonly thrust a sword into my head, and killed 
me also. It would be tedious to detain you with an uninterrupted 
account of all the successive changes that have fallen to my lot, during 
the ages of vicissitude that have passed since the era of my second 
metamorphosis. Suffice it to say, that, in the reign of Queen Anne of 
England, I was an officer of state in the British empire ; and, by seiz- 
ing fit occasions and proper advantages of the times and my situation, 
cheated the government out of more than fifty thousand pounds sterl- 
ing, at one stroke. I had managed matters so adroitly, too, that no 
headborough could arrest, and no tribunal judge me. I lived after- 
wards at my ease, rode in my coach, conversed familiarly with the 
great men of the age, and died at last full of days and honour. But 
the spirit of retribution has so deeply resented my conduct in that 
affair, that I have, since the period I mentioned, undergone no Jess 
than four transmigrations ; | have been a drayman’s horse, a Jamaica 
plantation slave, a sailor in an English man of war, and, last of all, to 
complete my misery, am now doing extreme penance in the character 
of an American poet. What will become of me next, I cannot yet tell ; 
no one can predict the time, mode or result of his transmigration; but 
certain I am, that, be the change what it may, it cannot be for the 
worse. 

‘¢ But somebody, I find, has played me a very friendly trick: a 
report has been industriously circulated that I am dead. I wonder 
that any one could have believed it, especially as the veracious news- 
papers have not published my obituary. No epitaph, no inscription, 
no funeral stanzas! alas, alas, to what purpose have I lived, thought, 
and written, to have no notice taken of me when my friends had reason 
to think I was numbered with the departed !” 

‘¢T should not wonder at all,’’ said a satirical member of the party, 
‘if there had been a dozen poems already written and inscribed to your 
memory. ‘The world is selfish in its vain glory. A professor of the 
fine arts is considered a superfluity in society. His art will not sup- 
port him; he nevertheless has been taught to consider the public as 
his debtor. The public, in their turn, conceive him to be a burthen 
entailed upon them: they therefore rejoice exceedingly when he is 
dead ; because a tombstone, a wooden pyramid, and a scrap of poetry 
will cost but a trifle, in comparison with a proper encouragement of 
the living artist; indeed, the last article may be computed to cost 
nothing at all, as every uneducated typesetter, nowadays, writes ele- 
gies, eulogies and epitaphs gratis. But I will relate a story that shall 
not be altogether foreign to the subject we are discussing. 

Cupa Loka, the celebrated Peruvian astronomer, who formerly lived 
upon the summit of the high mountain Chimalapa, in the neighbour- 
hood of the imperial city of Cusco, had, during a long life, made no 
fewer than three thousand nine hundred observations upon the plane- 
tary motions, for the benefit and instruction of his countrymen; which 
observations were all engraved upon copper, and by order of the priests 
of the sun deposited in the royal temple of arts and sciences. This 
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celebrated astronomer, nevertheless, was so very indigent, that those, 
who were acquainted with him, did not hesitate to assert that he 
derived his bodily sustenance rather from the benign influences of the 
stars, than from any sublunary emoluments resulting from his skill and 
penetration as an astronomer. All men read his observations with 
pleasure: the royal festivals were regulated thereby; the eclipses of 
both luminaries were noted to a single minute, and, in consequence, 
universal praise was the portion of Cupa Loka, a name in the Peru- 
vian language importing the knowledge of the heavens and the stars. 
At length, on a sudden, he disappeared from his hut on the summit of 
the wild and lonely Sierra. The smoke of his central hearth had ceased 
for many days; and the dog, that was wont to convey his hiero- 
glyphical discoveries to the sacerdotal college, was no longer seen 
descending the usual path. 

Some curious Peruvians at last ascended to his habitation. They 
found the astrolabe lying on a rock table in good order; the image 
of the sun was unmolested; and his mysterious instruments were hang- 
ing in their respective places as usual; but the astronomer had depart- 
ed, not without suspicions of having been torn in pieces by some wild 
beast from the Cordilleras. ‘‘ Woe is me!” said Arequepa, one of 
the citizens of Cusco, ‘* who shall now give us notice of the approach 
of the comets? who will tell us when the moon is preparing to array 
herself in her mourning weeds, and who will be found sufficient to 
regulate the royal feasts and sacrifices of Cusco ?”? Every one lamented 
the fate of the astronomer, who had thus so unaccountably disappeared. 
Royalty itself seemed dismayed at the loss. ‘The Inca, though like 
his imperial brethren, fond of earth’s luxuries, was observed to eat no 
supper on the evening of the day he heard the news. The select vir- 
gins of the palace hung a black veil over the representation of the 
great luminary in the vast and holy teucalli. It was undoubtedly 
intended as the highest testimony of grief for the loss, and respect for 
the memory of Cupa Loka. 

When six days more had elapsed, all the learned men of the impe- 
rial city put on mourning, and the upper windows of the temple of the 
sun were darkened; thereby signifying that the learning of the empire 
was in a great measure obscured by the departure of this miracle of 
astronomical science. On the following day a royal edict was pro- 
claimed, which commanded that a monument of one hundred feet in 
height, to be composed of the most costly marble that could be pro- 
cured, should be forthwith erected to the memory of this celebrated 
astronomer and philosopher, with emblems and inscriptions commemo- 
rative of his excellence and fame in those arts which he had cultivated. 

No decree of the Inca could be disobeyed without the most exem- 
plary punishment. No expense, therefore, was spared to procure the 
choicest materials; and what added to the cost and trouble, was a sup- 
plement to the edict, importing that the aforementioned monument 
should be erected on the summit of the mountain Chimalapa, and on 
the very spot where the cottage of the astronomer yet stood, and 
where he had made his observations, and deduced his celebrated 
system. 

The difficulty of transporting such a vast quantity of the most 
weighty materials up so precipitous a cordillera, and to so prodigious 
a height, was at first deemed almost insuperable. ‘The unremitted 
labours, however, of many thousands accomplished it at last, and 
they were just preparing to lay the foundation stone of this stately 
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fabric, when Cupa Loka was seen coming up towards the multitude, 
on the opposite side of the mountain. 

Universal confusion now ensued. Some imagined it to be the ghost 
of the philosopher returning from the prisons of the sun; others, less 
superstitious, but more interested, were for killing him immediately, 
that the work might not be interrupted, after being so far advanced. 
In the midst of their clamours, the astronomer once more gained the 
summit of Chimalapa, but was struck with astonishment when he saw 
his old and humble habitation pulled down, and so immense an edifice 
erecting in its stead. 

** My children!” said the old man, * is this a dream, or do I behold 
realities?’ Thirty days ago my cottage stood in this place. I then 
departed on a visit to one of the valleys of the Andes, the residence of 
a sage enchanter, who professes to have discovered the time and dura- 
tion of our empire. What temples are these you are raising on the 
pinnacle of a remote and desolate sierra? If the Inca will not do an 
act of injustice to one of the meanest of his subjects, let him restore 
to me again my cottage, my cypress tree, my astrolabe, and the image 
of my God and his father, the Sun.” 

The work was suspended, and a messenger immediately despatched 
to the court with intelligence that the astronomer had either not been 
dead, or was returned to life, as he had just arrived on foot from the 
east, and demanded the restoration of his cottage and his instruments. 

The countenance of every one brightened at this agreeable news. 
The Inca himself examined into the report, and finding it to be true, 
ordered public rejoicings to be made, the upper windows of the solar 
temple to be opened, and the veil to be removed from the image of the 
sun. ‘The astronomer was then sent for to the palace, to explain the 
reason of his having disappeared so suddenly and unaccountably, and 
for a time longer, by twentynine days and a half, than he had ever 
before been known to absent himself. This he accounted for to the 
satisfaction of the monarch and the populace. The Inca then com- 
manded him to make any request he pleased, and it should be granted. 

* Your sublime majesty, the descendant of the sun,” replied the old 
man,”’ is too gracious to one like me, who can only boast that my 
descent is from the dust of the valley. My request and desire is, then, 
that as I have, notwithstanding all my knowledge and services, suffered 
the evils of extreme poverty during sixty years past, your majesty will 
now be graciously inclined to order that the precious materials which 
you have caused to be purchased at so high a price, wherewith to erect 
a monument to me, when dead, may be immediately sold and disposed 
of to the best advantage, so that, with the proceeds thereof, I may be 
comfortably supported, while I personally remain in the land of the 
living !’’ 

** An aphoristic tale and full of instruction, would the world learn 
wisdom,”’ said the poet with a sigh of sorrow and suffering. ‘The 
productions of the most brilliant genius and the deepest learning are, 
at best, but mere beautiful flowers, which may amuse the worldling in 
a walk through a garden, on a fine afternoon, but cannot be expected to 
engage much of that time which the perversities of fashion require to 
be spent in very different employments. In a country, which, two 
hundred years ago, was peopled only by savages, and where the 
government has ever been, in effect, since the first establishment of 
colonies, no other than republican, it is really wonderful there should 
be any original authors at all; especially when it is considered that 
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any nation or people must have passed their meridian of opulence and 
refinement, before they consider the professors of the fine arts in any 
other light than a nuisance to the community. This is evidently the 
case at present in our age and country; all we have to do, then, is to 
graft our authorship upon some other calling, as the helpless ivy takes 
hold of the vigorous oak, and cleaves to it for support; I mean to say, 
in plain language, that we may make something by weaving garters, or 
mending old sails, when an epic poem would be our utter destruction. 

‘* But I see no reason that, because we are all striving to live by the 
same idle trade, we should suffer ourselves to be embittered against 
each other, like a fraternity of rival mechanics in the same street. Au- 
thors are at present considered as the dregs of the community: their 
situation and prospects are truly humiliating, and any other men in a 
similar state of calamitous adversity would unite together for their mu- 
tual defence, instead of worrying and lampooning each other for the 
amusement of the illiberal vulgar. Where the whole profits of a com- 
pany amount to little or nothing at all, there ought not, in the nature 
of things, to be any quarrelling about shares and dividends. 

‘* As to those authors who are imported from England to calumniate 
our character and caricature our institutions, while they honour us 
with their maintenance, and permit us to bask in the blaze of their 
transatlantic gentility, they are excusable in treating the Americans as 
inferiors, for ‘ political and literary independence are very different 
things: the first was accomplished in about seven years, the latter will 
not be completely effected, perhaps, in as many centuries,’ unless the 
Americans learn to respect themselves, while they despise the disre- 
spect of intolerant talebearers.’’* 


* How forcibly are these sentiments confirmed and illustrated by the following 
quotations from a late number of the London Atheneum! Well may the proud 
and opinionated Britons despise the servility and vassalage of the transatlantics ; well 
may they execrate and condemn that infatuated, gross, grovelling spirit which fawns 
on foreign pretension, and slavers the footstool of foreign arrogance; while distrust, 
neglect, misfortune, obscurity, and despair attend our own impoverished and dis- 
honoured authors. 

“The good people of the United States are the greatest readers (of everything 
except their own books,) in the world; they ‘eat paper, as it were, and drink ink.’ 
A novel of Bulwer’s is republished in three days after it arrives in the Swift packet 
from Liverpool; and in three weeks it is read in every settlement and cabin in Louisiana, 
and criticised in every one of the thousand or two newspapers between the Atlantic 
and the Mississippi. And, from Bulwer downwards,—the most still born and unheard 
of romance, poem, or what not, comes forth as instantly, in a cheap edition, and is 
bought up, and solemnly noticed and praised in every corner of that immense coun- 
try. Nothing is more common in England than to hear small authors talking of 
their ‘ American reputation:’ it consoles them for their neglect at home. 

“You would expect, naturally, to get an idea of American literature from the 
American reviews and magazines: you may find any thing else in them. They 
review French, German and English books, on all possible subjects—give laboured 
and unreadable treatises on foreign politics, statistics and morals ;—but no mention 
of poem, novel, or drama, by one of their own writers. The Worth American 
Review, the oldest, and generally considered, in America, as the best of the Quar- 
terlies, has never contained a respectable paper on Cooper’s works; and, if we are 
not mistaken, a fair criticism of this first author of their country has never appeared 
in either of the two others, (Walsh’s or Legare’s.) 

“This want of independence, and proper selfrespect, shows itself in everything 
American. A dull book of travels, that would never be heard of else in England, 
sets the United States of America completely on fire. A halfpay officer, getting 
up a well spiced volume to eke out his year’s income, or a lady bankrupt in tape 
and bobbin, paying her outfit and passage money home, by ministering in the same 
way to the common appetite for caricature, is understood to represent the voice of 
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FROM POLIZIANO. 


Yz rural maids, so blithe and bright, 
Whence come ye, whither stray tonight ? 


From yonder wooded Alpine hill, 

Yon lowly sheltered cot we come, 
Which, with our cherished parents still, 
Has been from infancy our home; 
We turn, at night, from flowery mead, 
Where all the day our flocks we feed. 


Say in what land ye saw the light, 
So blest all other lands above? 
Ye seem Love’s creatures to my sight, 
Your gentle faces beam with love. 
You show not gold or silver’s gleam, 
Yet meanly clad, ye angels seem! 


Well might your beauties droop away, 
To hills confined, and valleys lone ; 
No land is there so rich and gay 
That would not joy such charms to own. 
Say, can ye be content to dwell 
On Alpine heights, in lowly cell? 


More glad we cross the vale each day 
To lead our flocks to pasture ground, 
Than at the dance in cities gay 
At eve your glowing dames are found. 
We seek not wealth, nor fortune fair— 
But wreaths of flowers to bind our hair! 


THE WISH. 
From the Italian. 


Ou! that in some far solitude, 

Where earthly cares might ne’er intrude, 
From man’s vain pomp and friendship free, 
My lot of joy were fixed with thee ! 





Great Britain, and her possessions in general ; and a universal and indignant uproar, 
from Maine to Georgia, answers the purpose of the obscure author, and saves his 
publisher a hundred pounds in advertising. Every word in the Quarterly, (whose 
business, of course, it is to decry everything radical, and whose abuse of America 
everybody of common sense ought to understand,) is, in the same ridiculous man- 
ner, flung back upon the whole kingdom of Great Britain, and alluded to, and brooded 
over in the newspapers for months, like a national insult. With a superflu of 
national vanity, America is strangely deficient in national pride. 

“ The sale of inferior English books, in the United States, is prodigicus. Every- 
thing in the way of narrative, that could find a publisher in England, is reprinted 
in New York; and where fifty copies are sold in England, thousands of the trans- 
atlantic edition are bought up with avidity. An American book, ten times as good, 
lies on the shelves of the bookseller, till he is prepared to discount to the trunk- 
maker. Hence, with the exception of Cooper and Irving, who live by their foreign 
popularity, there is not an author by profession in the United States. Paulding is 
a navy agent; Sprague, cashier of a bank; Bryant, editor of a newspaper; Hill- 
house, a hardware merchant; and so on. No one man, or woman, lives merely by 
literature in an enlightened and book devouring population of fourteen millions!” 

Shall we ever open our eyes to the truth? Shall we ever feel our national dignity, 
or the claims of our men of genius? Or must we go on—selfdevoted helots, drunk 
with vanity and vain glory—voluntary slaves, who feed on offals, and glut our de- 
praved appetites on the very refuse and dregs of tyrants, who trample us in the dust! 
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Where thou alone shouldst prove and share 
My wealth, my greatness, and my care; 
When all the heaven I sought on high, 
Should be the azure of thine eye; _ 

And every flower that decks the field, 

In thy pure brow and cheek revealed ; 
Where gazing on thy face the while, 
And basking in thy sunny smile, 

Like some fair river’s noiseless tide, 
The stream of passing years should glide ; 
And, like the clear and gushing spring, 
Life’s fount still newborn raptures fling. 
There, when in happiness grown old, 
The fires of youthful hearts are cold, 
And youthful pleasures fleet away 
Before our locks of sober gray ; 

Should love, retired with modest grace, 
To holier friendship yield his place ; 
And from the ashes of his fires, 
Though all their brilliant light expires, 
Content should bud, to gild the gloom, 
And flourish in perennial bloom! 


CATHARINE BLENNAR: 
OR, THE QUEEN OF THE WEST. 
By the Author of “Miriam Coffin; or, The Whale Fishermen.” 


[The following is the opening chapter of a new historical tale, by the 
author of ‘* Miriam Coffin.” The scene of the story is laid in the 
West, and its incidents relate to the famous Burr conspiracy, which, 
about thirty years ago, alarmed and agitated the whole Union; and in 
which many public characters, even now in eminent stations in the 
republic, participated. ‘The historical occurrences of that outbreaking of 
discontented and uneasy spirits, who aimed at severing the Union, 
by separating the Atlantic states from the Western territories, and erect- 
ing a kingdom west of the Alleghany mountains, are unfolded with the 
usual graphic power of the author, and will secure for him an attentive 
perusal. The work will be issued from the press of an eminent pub- 
lishing house in- the course of a few weeks. In the meantime we 
have the pleasure of giving a foretaste of the tale. | 

Tuer: is not a wilder, nor yet a more romantic region in all America, 
than the Alleghany mountains. ‘They do not tower, to be sure, to such 
unapproachable altitudes as the Andes: but, yet, in ruggedness, they 
display as many precipices and deep ravines, as fearful to look upon, 
and as unfathomable in depth, as the hills of any other country. God 
has been bountiful to us in all the ornaments that appertain to earth. 
His hand, and no stinted one either, may be traced in our hills and 
our valleys ; our mountains and our prairies; our seas and our lesser 
lakes; our torrents leaping over rocky steeps; our broad and deep 
streams, setting boundaries to territories larger than European king- 
doms ; and in our gentler rivers, and brawling brooks, pouring through 
meadows, and the rich fields of our husbandmen. What though our 
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hills be not like to the Himmalaya, covered with everlasting snows— 
crowned with a hoary tiara of eternal frost; surrounded with cold of 
unmitigated and unyielding severity, freezing up the springs of vitali- 
ty in the generous bosom of nature, as well as the warm lifeblood of 
man, hushing into fearful and unbroken silence the cheerful music of 
the adventurous spring bird, and the mellow notes of the summer 
songster; whose summits have been pressed by no human footstep, 
nor made glad with songs of rejoicing? What though we have not 
mountains such as these, to claim the sacrifices of daring or foolhardy 
travellers, whose ambition would lead them to pluck an evergreen, or 
to dig a stone from the region of desolation, at the hazard of their 
lives, but without a single resulting benefit to society? What though 
we have no volcanoes, smouldering and boiling beneath us, and threat- 
ening devastation, by disruption, to the land around? We may not 
boast of these; yet, we have hills covered with trees and verdure to 
the very tops, in making whose ascent we may sometimes wash our 
hands in the clouds ; or behold them, like a vast and angry sea, rolling 
and commingling below us; and the lightning spark, shooting from one 
dark mass to another, far down beneath our foothold. Our North 
American hills are, therefore, surely tall enough for all practical pur- 
poses ; and dangerous enough, withal, as any traveller will tell you, 
who has been compelled to make their passage. 

A solitary wagoner, with his team of six heavy draught horses, was 
struggling over one of the highest of the Alleghany mountains, about 
the setting in of the autumn of 1806. He was, at that time, making a 
lonesome, tedious journey to Pittsburg, the little, noisy, bustling, ma- 
nufacturing town that stands so advantageously at the confluence of 
the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, which, after bringing on their 
bosoms the rich mineral and agricultural products of a widely extend- 
ed country, unite their floods and lose their distinctive appellations in 
that of the silvery Ohio. 

The lumbering wagon, of prodigious size, moving slowly over the 
rough roads, creaked and surged about under its heavy load of boxes 
and chests ; and the impatient driver frequently cracked his long whip, 
and shouted his cry of encouragement to put the noble beasts to their 
metal, while they strained up the steep ascents before them. Later 
years, however, have seen these rough, rocky passes yield to modern 
improvement in the art of roadmaking. ‘They are now made to wind 
along the bases of the mountains, or to curve in a spiral direction 
round their sides, until the top is attained by a gentle inclination, in 
the place of what, before, had been a sudden springing of the road from 
the base to the very summit of the prodigious hills. 

It was up one of these steep paths, that the wagoner and his team 
were beginning to labour. He stopped repeatedly in the gulleys of the 
pathway, as he ascended by slow stages, and, securing his wagon- 
wheels, suffered his horses to blow. ‘They were of the breed peculiar 
to Pennsylvania, and admirably suited to her own mountain wayfar- 
ing; deep in the chest and broad breasted, large boned, and strongly 
built—in short, mountains of horseflesh, powerful and enduring, and 
of the undoubted make for beasts of burthen; but which, one would 
scarce select for celerity of motion. Such, however, were the “ teams,” 
as they are called, which, for many years, and, indeed, long after the 
time at which we date the beginning of our story, were nearly the sole 
means of conveying the manufactures and products of the Eastern or 
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Atlantic states, to the western settlements, until the navigation of the 
Mississippi and its tributary waters, by steam power, curtailed this 
mode of inland conveyance. Pittsburg, at the end of the overland route, 
was the great depot for the whole west, until Fulton, like Vasco de 
Gama, contrived a better and more expeditious route by sea and river; 
and then Pittsburg, like another Venice, was shorn of her preéminence 
of being the chief depository of the fabrics of the east, intended for 
western consumption. Columbus, indeed, found a world for us; but 
the genius of Fulton is destined to people it. It is not too much, nor 
inapposite to say, that the great West owes its prosperity and its teem- 
ing population entirely to our countryman Robert Fulton; for without 
the agency of steam navigation, or the application of some colossal 
power equally efficient, the swift and tideless rivers of the west, ‘that 
ne’er feel retiring. ebb,”’ would have remained forever unstemmed ; 
their vast borders unpeopled ; and, consequently, but a very small por- 
tion of the merchandize, that now finds its way ‘‘up stream,’’ through 
the countless arteries of an unmeasured and measureless region, would 
have ever reached its present destination by way of the mountain passes. 

Let us return to our wagoner. ‘The sun was fast gliding down the 
west; but the pinnacle of the eminence was yet to be attained before 
the hour of rest. ‘The mountaineer had halted at his last stage on the 
hillside. It was one of nature’s paths, and had, apparently, never been 
smoothed by the hand of man. In short, it was a sort of gully, that 
had become deeply worn by mountain rivulets, whose source was at 
its top, and which swelled into cataracts in rainy seasons ; but that hill 
once overcome, the worst of the road would be passed. ‘The wagon 
driver surveyed the almost insurmountable eminence, and, for a moment, 
doubted the ability of his team to conquer its obstacles. The horses, 
too, leered up the steep, and shrunk back instinctively in their traces, 
with an apparent consciousness of the Herculean labour before them. 
But the docile creatures, obedient to the unwavering purpose of their 
master, formed into line at the word, and stretched themselves bravely 
out at his bidding. 

‘Hillo!”’ exclaimed the wagoner, in his most cheering tones ; 
‘‘hillo, there !—my elephants !—wake up, ye sluggards !” 

The noble animals simultaneously braced themselves forward ; the 
traces were all taut, and the profile view of the horses was thorough- 
ly indicative of strength and courage, and, you might almost say, of 
determination to do their uttermost, as they stood in a sort of spring- 
ing attitude, with their limbs well gathered under their bodies, ready 
for the signal to move. With a broad and graceful swing of the im- 
mense thong of his whip over the wheelhorses, by the nearside of 
which he took up his position, the wagoner drew forth a deep and 
sudden crack that resounded like a pistol among the adjacent hills. 

The horses on the instant sprang to their work, and toiled up the 
hill with courage and agility ; but the steep was only half ascended, 
when the panting brutes began to give signs of distress. ‘The foam 
gathered in their mouths; and their whitened sides and fleckered 
bodies dripped with perspiration. ‘To rest them now, however, was 
impossible; for the least intermission of a steady pull would give to 
the wagon a downward tendency, and the whole team must be dragged 
floundering to the bottom. 

** Up, up!—ye brutes !—no lagging now! On, on! my brave studs! 
—hurrah!’’ ‘The surefooted beasts toiled on afresh at the fierce com- 
mand of their master. But the advance was slow ; yet, slow as it was, 
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the vehicle must be kept moving; for, if suffered now to stop, two 
teams of equal power with his own would be unable, with the inse- 
cure footing beneath them, to hold the wagon steadily, or to recover 
its upward motion again. A few yards more, and a little table land, 
near the top of the hill, would afford a resting place. ‘That short span 
was the most difficult of all to overcome, and the heart of the wagoner 
quailed, for the first time in all his mountain journey. It was but a 
momentary weakness. He saw that the whole must be accomplished 
in quick time, and almost with a single spring, or all would be lost. 
Already the horses were faltering. ‘he resolution of the wagoner 
was taken in an instant. 

‘* Better,”’ said he, “that some of you should burst your big hearts 
with the pull, than that all should perish by being dragged down the 
precipice !’’ His lash again resounded in the air, and his stentorian 
voice uttered a cry of desperation. With a single bound, he jumped 
to the back of the near wheelhorse, which, on the mountains, is always 
accommodated with a saddle for the teamster. He struck his sharp 
rowel deep into the side of his favourite, and at the same instant, the 
snapper of his lash stung the ear of the leader. Another wellaimed 
cut quickened the spirit of the flagging offhorses. A moment more 
brought the leaders up to the little table beyond, and the better foot- 
hold, thus secured, enabled them to brace themselves with a surer 
point d’ appui, while the next pair strained up the steep with haunches 
almost touching the ground. One more crack of the whip, and one 
more encouraging ‘ hurrah!’ and the wheelhorses struggled over the 
ledge, while the huge wagon rolled slowly and heavily after them; 
and its hind wheels sunk into a little gully, formed by a bubbling 
mountain rill that gently oozed from a rocky mass on the hillside, and 
took its way across the road over the precipice. 

‘‘Ho!” shouted the mountaineer. ‘The horses paused instantane- 
ously, breathless with exertion ; and the welltried traces were suffered 
to relax. 

The panting animals trembled with the furious exertion they had 
made, while the water ran from their smoking bodies in streams. The 
wagoner, too, was relieved. He pulled his hat from his brows, and 
wiped his moist and glowing cheeks. ‘Throwing his lash upon the 
ground, he went carefully among the horses and examined their con- 
dition; and, as if they were sensible to his soothing words, he spoke 
kindly and encouragingly to them, and patted the beasts upon their 
necks, successively, while uttering his endearing salutations. 

‘By Saint Paul!—it is the bravest team in the world, or that hill 
could never have been passed with the load I have here !”’ exclaimed 
he, in wonder and exultation, as he looked back upon the late scene of 
his labours. 

Aware of his contiguity to some mountain spring, not unfrequent on 
the highest points of the Alleghany, the teamster released a water- 
bucket from between the afterwheels of the wagon, and following to 
its source the little rill that trickled down the rock, his form was soon 
hid amidst the thick wood of the forest. His pursuit after water, how- 
ever, was more suddenly abandoned than it had been undertaken. An 
overgrown bear and her cub had taken possession of the spring before 
him; but it was not until the bushes were parted, which somewhat 
overshadowed the pool, that our traveller discovered the peril of his 
situation. ‘The animals raised their gaunt heads, on being disturbed 
by the rustling bushes, and growled forth their salutation to the intru- 
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der. The wagoner dropped his bucket and fled, but not in affright. 
The bears sprang after him, but were arrested for a moment by the 
sight of the bucket, which they reconnoitered with becoming gravity. 
Meantime, a dozen vigorous bounds brought the fugitive to the side of his 
wagon. He leaped up to the front, and instantaneously loosed a rifle 
from its fastenings against the ribs of the canvass top, where, hereto- 
fore, it had been carefully kept loaded for some chance shot at game. 

The horses turned their heads wistfully in the direction of the water- 
spring, in anticipation of receiving a cooling draught from the hand of 
their conductor ; but their eyes were met, first by their master precipi- 
tately retiring, and next by the fierce heads of the bears, as they emerg- 
ed from the bushes and appeared on the edge of the hill, close by their 
side, where they halted, as if debating whether to fasten their hungry 
fangs on the haunches of the horses, or to pounce upon the wagoner. 
There is a natural antipathy between the horse and the bearkind; but 
while the latter, when impelled by hunger, goes to the attack fearless- 
ly, the former as instinctively avoids the encounter. A simple bear- 
skin is often the means of affright to the nobler animal. ‘The horses 
sprang sideways towards the brow of the precipice, but were too much 
frightened to have any concert of action; and this, together with the 
great weight of the wagon, and their exhausted condition, most proba- 
bly saved the whole from toppling over the edge. 

The momentary indecision of the assailants proved of vital import 
to the assailed. ‘The fearless driver, who was familiar with such dan- 
gers, spoke a soothing word to his horses, and levelled his rifle, as he 
stood upon the pole of the wagon. ‘The larger bear, in the act of 
springing, fell dead at his feet. ‘The skull was pierced by a single 
bullet. ‘The cub, forgetting its native ferocity, ran hastily up to the 
body of its dam, smelling around it, and growling out its affection in 
subdued tones. A quick and skilful blow of the mountaineer’s axe 
stretched the cub by the side of its mother. With some exertion of 
strength, the heavy carcasses of the slain brutes were lifted into‘the 
wagon. ‘The driver brought his horses once more into line, and, re- 
turning to the spring, procured for his thirsty beasts a taste of its cool- 
ing waters, with which he contrived to refresh them in very moderate 
draughts. 

Once more the team was put in motion, and the very top of the hill 
was gained, What a sight was there! ‘The sun was just sinking be- 
hind the hills in the distance. ‘The mild glories of a sunset among 
the mountains were enough to arrest even the rude wagoner on these 
rugged hills, A vast amphitheatre was beneath him, deepening into 
gloom impenetrable, where the lesser hills, and rocks, and trees, and 
shadows were imperceptibly blending, as the sun gradually withdrew 
his light. Higher up, the tops of the neighbouring mountains and the 
more distant peaks were tinged with his golden beams, whose soft 
light played among the branches of the projecting trees with magical 
effect; sometimes relieving the sombre brown of the dense forest, and 
disclosing the autumnal foliage in its brilliant hues of green, and red, 
and purple, which, though hastening to the ‘sear and yellow leaf,” 
was still glowing and rejoicing in sunshine, while all below was thick- 
ening into misty darkness. It was the very temple of nature, It was 
the temple of the living God, fashioned by his own hand, and not, a8 
yet, disfigured by the hand of man. 

The wagoner stretched his arm over the back of his favourite horse, 
and gazed and mused. By degrees, his bold features assumed a me- 
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lancholy cast. His bright, fierce eyes lost their fire. He felt him- 
self alone in the midst of the creation around him, and he sighed as 
he measured his own littleness with the scene. 

‘¢‘ My dream of boyhood is gone, then—vanished forever !’’ exclaim- 
ed he: ‘I once looked upon the course of that gorgeous sun, and hoped, 
in the purity of a child’s spirit, that mine might be like his, a race of 
brightness and usefulness: a life of fame and honour, with a termina- 
tion like his, serene and beautiful! I plucked the mountain rose, too, 
in my childhood, and, as it withered on my breast, the dying odours 
that it gave out were stronger than when it grew upon the stem. Such 
did I wish might be the savour of my renown in my latter days ; that, 
when death should close my career, my name might be embalmed in 
the hearts of the living, even as the perfume of that little flower linger- 
ed on the stem, though its leaves drooped and the early blossom per- 
ished. It was but a child’s dream, after all! Shall I,—can I ever 
realize it? No! I am linked with daring spirits in daring enterprizes. 
I am too deeply involved in schemes which those who call themselves 
the just and the good will most probably condemn. Condemn! did I 
say !—and is that all? If I succeed I may stand justified before the 
world; for success, the casuists say, justifies rebellion; but if I fail, I 
must, as has been the uniform fate of others, be denounced and 
hunted down like adog. But this is drivelling! and I stand here sum- 
moning up the puny visions of my childhood, while I should be think- 
ing of days and deeds of manhood, of wrongs unrequited, and of deep 
revenge upon that country and that administration that have not scru- 
pled to spurn me. I will be revenged, and most deeply too! Am I 
not associated with the choicest spirits of the land, the very elect by 
birth and education? And have they not all good reason to make 
common cause with me? Are they not all contemned too, like my- 
self? Does not the very leader of our great enterprize, himself, a sol- 
dier of skill and courage, pledge his ample fortune and his exalted 
reputation on our success?’ But away with this dreaming, either on 
the past or the future! I must bring my mind back to the business in 
hand, and look to the safe conduct of my cargo—to us and our enter- 
prize, more precious, at the present time, than rubies of price.” 

The horses were again winding their way among the hills, and a 
furlong’s distance brought our wagoner up full before the door of a 
rude hut, formed of trees whose ends were interlocked by notches, and 
whose sides were roughly shaped to something like squareness. This 
was * The Traveller’s Home,” as the chalked signboard informed 
the wayfarer of the mountains, and our adventurer was fain to stop and 
try its comforts, though its outward appearance gave but small indica- 
tion of hospitality within. 

‘‘ iillo—the house!” vociferated the wagoner, after waiting a while 
for the voluntary forthcoming of the landlord of this most promising 
inn. The rising and setting sun of this day had seen our traveller on 
his way some eighteen or twenty miles over his painful and rugged 
road among the mountains, when the little tavern by the wayside 
eame in sight. ‘The weary horses pricked up their ears on the appear- 
ance of the cabaret, in anticipation of provender and rest; for stopping 
places were then, that is to say in the time of which we write, so few 
and far between, that every house or hut on the long route was a 
tavern, the sight whereof was always welcome to man and beast. 

As the wagoner, impatient of further delay, for it was nightfall, 
was about to enter the door of the hut, he was checked, somewhat 
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rudely, by the guardians of the place, in the shape of a brace of fierce 
wolfdogs, which bounded towards him unceremoniously, growling 
and showing their tusks with most unfriendly design. ‘The wagoner 
drew a pistol from his bosom, and, retreating slowly, kept them at bay. 
His choler was rising fast as the dogs pressed upon him, and he cocked 
his pistol. 

‘‘ Ho, there—within!—Call off your dogs, or I ’ll shoot them!” 
exclaimed he fiercely. 

‘Shoot, and be damn’d!”’ replied a gruff savage, while the door- 
way was darkened by a square shouldered, brawny, six foot moun- 
taineer, armed with a heavy rifle: ‘* Shoot, if you dare ; there are two 
that can play at that game !”’ 

‘¢Call off your dogs, then, or by Heaven I must kill the brutes in 
self protection !”’ 

The tavernkeeper whistled to his dogs, and they retreated to his 
side, but seemed evidently willing to spring upon the newcomer at 
the least intimation from their master. 

‘* Do you call this any sort of a welcome to the stranger?” inquired 
the wagoner. ‘In truth I have travelled all day steadily over your 
‘back bones of America,’ as you call your cursed hills, and to be thus 
welcomed at the only tavern I have met with in my day’s journey, 
places the reputation of your mountain hospitality at a discount.” 

‘«¢ Your words are devilish fine, no doubt, my young buck ;” replied 
mine host, ‘‘ but you must pass on to the next house, if you seek for 
entertainment. ‘l‘here is nothing here for the accommodation of teams 
and teamsters.”’ 

‘¢ Rub out your sign, then, my old cock,”’ replied the wagoner. ‘*You 
hold out inducements for travellers to halt, which you do not intend to 
fulfil; but your newly chalked sign of ‘ Travellers’ Home, and Enter- 
tainment for Man and Beast, by Philip Peterkin,’ tells a story which 
I am determined to unravel. Come, come !—no more of your fudgery, 
if you please ;—give my horses some provender, like a good christian, 
as you are not, and myself a welcome corresponding, or I will pro- 
elaim your crusty and stingy conduct to the whole world. Have you 
no fear of the law against uncivil landlords, my old boy ?”’ 

*¢Proclaim and be damn’d!—and as for your law, you ’Il find me 
the supreme magistrate of this county any how, knowing no dictator 
but my own sovereign will, and having no one but the bears to dispute 
my authority for twenty miles around; so, I advise you to bandy no 
more words with me, but to trudge along, my young cocksparrow, and 
find entertainment elsewhere. I have nothing to entertain a gentle- 
man of your quality with, even if I felt so disposed.” 

s¢ A plague on your unfeeling selfishness !’’ replied the wagoner.— 
** Look you here, while I turn you out provision sufficient for a score 
of hungry customers !’’ ‘The speaker threw down the bears’ carcasses 
before the tavernkeeper, whose eyes began to dilate, and a shade of 
fellowship passed over his grim features. 

‘You may come in, if you like!” replied the host, ‘ since you 
bring the means of making yourself welcome ; and as-for your horses, 
I suppose I must find some litter for them, poor beasts !’’ 

‘** And some oats too!’’ replied the wagoner. 

** Oats ?”’ 

“« Ay, oats, Mr Philip Peterkin, alias 

** Alias what?”’ exclaimed the landlord, somewhat alarmed. ‘¢ Come 
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none of your foreign lingo, my young malapert—speak out in plain 
American.” 


‘¢ English, you mean.” 

‘‘ Damn the English !—we are independent of them any how, both 
in country and speech. American is the word, sir—plain American ; 
and that ’s better than a dozen English languages. ‘The poor boasters 
can’t speak their mother tongue correctly ; at least none of the barbari- 
ans that ever came in my latitude could make themselves understood.” 

‘¢ Well, then, in plain American, if you will have it so; I am sure 
you have other names, by that hangdog look and scarred visage of 
yours. Suppose now, instead of the poetical name of Philip Peterkin, 
that I should call you Jack, otherwise Captain Moonshine, otherwise 
Cut-and-come-again, and some other names equally euphonious and 
romantic.” 

‘‘ Go to the devil, for an impudent jackanapes! If you talk thus to 
old soldiers and honest men, like me, you may expect to have short 
measure of hospitality among the mountains. But who, in the devil’s 
name, are you ?” 

‘‘ Oh, as for that, friend Philip, men have sometimes, unwittingly, 
entertained angels ; and you are in a fair way to do likewise; with 
this slight difference, that Philip Peterkin, the honest man of the 
mountain, will furnish meat and drink to one nearly allied to the spirit 
of darkness. Presto! change!” 

The wagoner, hereupon, lifted his broad beaver from over his face, 
and, at the same time, removed a sort of carrotty wig and mustachoes. 

‘‘ Do you know me, now ?”’ exclaimed the wagoner, as he completed 
his metamorphosis, and displayed, to the wondering Philip, a fine, open, 
daring countenance of some thirty years standing. 

“* Ay—Wizson!” replied the host. ‘ But why this disguise—why 
travel in a wagoner’s dress ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh!—anything for an honest living, Philip.” 

‘* Honest ?”’ 

“‘ Ay: Isnot the calling of a wagoner honest ?”’ 

‘‘ Umph !—honest enough, I dare say; except when it hides a pur- 
pose like yours. But a truce with morality. I have been looking out 
for you these ten days past, and in the meantime have given bed and 
board, and despatch withal, to many a pretty fellow who has pledged 
himself to come to the gathering in the west. Come in, my boy, 
come in!—You shall have cheer enough, and to spare. Ho, there, 
little Piper! spread the table and prepare the embers. A glass, Wil- 
son, to our success in the west, and then a bearsteak and coffee for 
two, for our supper. The beasts shall have a shelter too, and oats, and 
litter, for old acquaintance sake. But what have you here?” continued 
the host, as he lifted the canvass cover, and looked in upon the boxes. 

‘‘That which our brave comrades have most occasion for, when 
they would protect themselves and punish their enemies,” replied 
Wilson. 

‘*T understand you!’ said Philip. ‘These chests, then, contain 
the sinews of war.” 

‘* Ay, so far as muskets and ammunition may be called sinews: five 
hundred muskets and powder conforming. We lacked but these to 
commence operations. Money we have in plenty; but if, by any 
chance, it should fail us, there are banks and mines in the south that 
will surrender at our summons.” 

While this and much further confidential conversation, between these 
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two bold soldiers of fortune was going on in dark hints, the noble 
horses were comfortably bestowed, for the night, beneath a rural shel- 
ter of boughs, where they quietly munched their food, and refreshed 
themselves for the toils of the morrow. 

As for the host and his guest, it may be sufficient to inform the 
reader that they made a convivial night of it, and when the moon 
waned Wilson motioned to retire. 

‘*¢ Will you not share my bunk—my couch of dried leaves?” said 
Peterkin, as he followed Wilson to the door of his hut. 

“No,” replied the latter, ‘I must take my snooze, like a careful 
soldier, on my treasure chests, and guard them from accident or sur- 
prise ; though, Heaven knows, this is the last place in the universe to 
apprehend danger from thieves. But how long these hills will con- 
tinue the abode of peace—or how long before their echoes will awake 
to the din of arms, is beyond my ken. Good night, Peterkin !”’ 

The mountaineer closed the canvass curtains of his wagon, and, 
enveloping his body in his buffalo robe, slept till the early music of the 
mountain songsters called him to pursue his eventful wanderings. 





CRITICISMS ON STATUARY AND ARCHITECTURE. 
I. THE MONUMENT TO BISHOP HOBART. 


Scutprurep By Batu HvueGues. 

Tis is a mural structure of about twenty feet in height, executed in white Italian 
marble, and situated in the recess of the chancel of Trinity church, New York. 

In commenting upon the merits of this work, as a specimen of fine art, it will 
not be necessary to enter into detailed descriptions of the monument. We confine 
ourselves to such reflections as have resulted from a critical examination of the 
sculptured group, consisting of two figures in alto relievo, somewhat larger than life, 
and which form the principal and most interesting portion of the monument. 

The Bishop, which is the most prominent figure, is represented in the last 
moments of existence. He is seated in a chair in a reclining posture, with his 
head supported by the left arm of a female figure standing beside him, and said to 
personify Religion. With her right hand she points to a cross seen floating in the 
distant sky amidst a pencil of rays, intended, as we presume, to represent the Divine 
light. Such is the general conception of the group, which is copied from the mo- 
nument erected to Mrs Howard, in the church at Corby, England, some forty years 
ago. It is a design of Nollekins, an English sculptor, who, like all his British 
cotemporaries, never knew how to appreciate, much less to imitate the style and 
beauty of Greek composition. In all his works, and they are numerous, we see 
nothing of classic purity nor of antique grace ; and it is much to be regretted that the 
design before us has been transferred to these shores; or that, in its new dress, 
although it is here exhibited as the pure offering of other hands, it should have 
made such feeble approaches to a chaster and nobler style. On the first view 
of the monument, after entering the church, the effect is picturesque and imposing, 
and the whole group imparts a favourable impression. But as we approach the work, 
and begin to contemplate the artist’s intention, in its composition and design, we find 
him failing in his object at every step. Upon the features of the dying Prelate there is 
not a single trace or expression that wears the impress of a devout heart. He is 
pointed to the cross of Jesus as the door of Hope, yet no emotion of the soul is 
pourtrayed on the face, lighting it up with the believer’s joy and his inward as- 
surance of resting soon in the realms of peace and everlasting beatitude. No; 
not a line nor trait is given to the features of the man of God that responds to the 
uplifted hand of Religion;—not even an eyelid of the parting Saint is raised hea- 
venward, nor the joint of a finger moved. All is dumb, motionless, and void of 
sentiment. 

The left arm is too short for the figure; and it hangs withal so tame, so lifeless 
and perpendicular from the shoulder joint as to render the effect very disagreeable. 
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Both the hands of the Bishop are altogether too fleshy and full veined for a person 
in the latest stage of a fatal disease: and the same may be said of the legs, so far 
as they are seen uncovered. 

The high praise bestowed upon this work by the daily press was certainly un- 
merited, and calculated grossly to mislead the public mind. The fulsome puffs in 
the newspapers were truly sickening. Indeed, the copious nonsense and misstate- 
ments contained in one of the encomiastic articles, which were bestowed upon this 
group, induce us to think that the writer had never seen the monument; for, after 
telling us the height of the monument and figure, he says, “ the whole subject is 
cut out of a solid block of the finest Carrara marble.” 

But what will the reader think and say when we come to tell him that this same 
“solid block” consists of many separate pieces, joined and stuccoed together! 
Both hands of the female figure are reported, (cut separate and stuck on,) and 
also the left hand of the Bishop. We consider this a very paltry system of working 
out a group in relief, yet we should never have dissected these unnatural joints 
had the wouldbe connoisseurs des beaux arte kept truth in view. However, Mr 
Hughes has shown himself to be a faithful student of Nollikens, who was famous 
for making monumental statues and groups of several pieces of marble. Cun- 
ningham, his historian, says, “ there is sufficient proof that Nollikens frequently 
made up his monuments from many small pieces, and that he practised this art 
with much success in England.” He adds these very appropriate remarks upon the 
subject :—“ When time or accident shall have separated monuments from the walls 
to which they are attached, what will become of those which, instead of being 
carved from a single block, and thus forming a lasting and intelligible work, are 
composed of twenty or thirty bits? They will look like what they were before, 
about as much as the stones and rubbish which formed a palace resemble the 
original building.” But to continue our remarks upon the group. The perversion 
of good taste and of a due regard to the subject, which is displayed in the disposition 
of the Bishop’s right hand, by being placed with the back of it lying on the Sacred 
Page, is too palpable to be passed over unnoticed. The hand thus situated betokens 
heedlessness, if not impiety ; it detracts much from the solemnity of the scene, and 
is not in keeping with a spirit and mind that revered the written Law of God,—a 
soul that “loved the gates of Zion.’ 'The Grecians admitted nothing into their 
compositions that was not in strict unison with the subject, and purely chaste; and 
what a noble and divine example have they left us in the dying Laocoon and 
Gladiator, where nothing is permitted to disturb the dignity, the solemnity, and 
composure of mental triumph. 

We come now to speak more particularly of the female figure which represents 
Religion. But then, if this figure is meant to personify Religion, where, we ask, 
are her attributes? Without these appropriate symbols, there is no index to per- 
sonification. To the figure before us not an emblem is given by which to designate 
her office from that of another personage; a Nymph, a Ceres, or a nurse might 
also point to the cross as well as she. Moreover, the cross, when standing separate 
and detached, is in itself a distinct representation of the christian religion. So 
here then we have one representative pointing to another—Religion pointing at 
Religion! Such is the absurdity of this composition; nor is the design less at 
fault. The attitude of the figure is very awkward and ungraceful; it is neither 
firm, decided, nor dignified; and what is contrary to all classic example, she is, 
from above the knees downward, completely hidden by the figure of the Prelate. ‘The 
feet, at least, in a group of this kind, should have been shown. We look in vain 
at this figure for that sweet developement of the female form, and those pure and 
well defined outlines, which distinguish and characterize the beautiful sculptures of 
the ancients. 

A presuming enlogist, speaking of this work, says that “the female is strictly 
Grecian.” We doubt that the writer ever saw a Grecian figure. But whether or 
not, the expression evinced his want of taste, for there is not a trace of Grecian 
beauty nor of antique grace to be found upon this figure. Below her waist all is 
so lean and undefined as scarcely to indicate the human form; and from the waist 
upwards we have the other extreme. The breasts are too large and loose, from 
which circumstance and the clumsy throwing of the drapery about them, as it is 
over her whole figure, she resembles more the busy housewife than the chaste and 
dignified representation of a celestial being. The features of the face are coarse 
and hard, and the eyes too large and staring for a countenance that should beam 
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forth in mild and holy love, and with the innocent and heavenly charms of 
Religion. 

In the disposition of the drapery, also, we discover no evidence of a fine taste, or 
of a cultivated mind in the leading principles of the art. The folds are sluggish 
and heavy, and the garment is wrapt about the figure and tucked up with as little 
regard to strict propriety, or to style and beauty, as though it were a modern land- 
lady habited for a jaunt in the postcoach. In truth the whole group is stamped 
with the insignia of old English sculpture;—the female figure, especially, may be 
considered as a specimen handed down from the 13th century, called in Italy i/ 
tempo barocco,—the fantastic age. We cannot think the revival and introduction 
into this country of a style of sculpture so unchaste and corrupt, will be likely to 
increase the fame of Mr Hughes, or impart honour to his profession. 


Il. THE STATUE AND MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 


Wuew the nation shall rear a monument to the venerated Father of our Country, 
it behoves us to employ every means in our power to make it a grand and noble struc- 
ture—commensurate in every respect with the high object of its erection—not only 
in the style and composition, as well as the execution of the work, but also in the 
materials we employ ; all should comport and harmonize with the pure and elevated 
character of the great man whose memory and whose renown it is intended to 
perpetuate. 

It has been proposed that the monument be made of white marble, and that an 
equestrian statue of bronze be placed on the top of it. By some, a preference is 
given to bronze as the most suitable metal for the statue, on the supposition that 
marble will not endure for any great length of time in this climate. But others, again, 
think marble a much more beautiful material for statues than bronze, and that if 
the best and purest kind be selected, it will resist the severest climate, with very 
little change, for thousands of years. 

Those in favour of bronze tell us that the intense cold, and the great and sudden 
transitions from cold to heat, in this country, have a most destructive influence upon 
all kinds of structures of marble; and they point us to the dilapidated condition 
of the monuments in our burialgrounds as an evidence of the truth of their state- 
ments. But this evidence is no less flimsy, in its bearing upon the question at 
issue, than the fallen ruins to which it attests. Are the wrecks of urns, and of 
pedestals made of thin paltry slabbings, veneered upon bricks slovenly piled together, 
to be regarded as evidence of the durability of marble? Are such miserable patch- 
works as that erected to Lawrence in the Trinity ground any proof whatever that 
good and solid marble will not endure for ages and ages, if used in large masses, 
and hewn and put together as it should be! We think not. Yet, strange it is, 
and we cannot but smile at the instance, when we are referred to those most con- 
temptible works as an evidence that marble is more subject to decay in this climate 
than in those more warm and tempeiate. It is indeed a truth, and a lamentable one, 
that there are yet but very few structures of this kind in our country, that deserve 
the name of monument. The most of those in our cemetries are of very small 
dimensions. These have chiefly been made of the worst kinds of marble, put 
together in the slightest manner, and without any solid foundation. How can 
such things be called monuments, when they perish and fall in ruins before the 
very eyes of their makers! In marble that is hard, sound and pure, and free from 
sulphurates, there is nothing to be apprehended from either the cold or the heat of the 
climate. ‘The writer of these remarks has for more than twenty years been con- 
stantly led by his profession to examine with the nicest attention everything in 
relation to monumental structure. His studies have been directed not only to the 
varied styles and classic beauties of his art, but he has carried his observations to 
the scrutiny of all that pertains to the philosophy, the perfection, and the duration 
of such works. He feels confident, therefore, from the nature and extent of his 
inquiries and examinations, that he cannot well be mistaken in his views and the 
conclusions he has drawn upon this important subject. 

But our opinions are not the result of mere personal observation, confined to the 
present time. We have before us the records of other ages;—we have abundant 
authentic histories which treat of the noble sculptures of the ancients, both in 
bronze and in marble. Yet the best evidence of the duration of these is the works 
themselves,—the few of them which have survived the rude hand of time, and the 
still more ruthless hand of man. From this source the evidence weighs greatly in 
favour of marble as the best material for statues. Dalloway, in his History of An- 
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cient Sculpture, says that “statues of bronze are not so likely to pass down through 
successive ages as those made of pure marble; that those of bronze are exposed to 
many casualties from which marble ones are exempt. Bronze statues can be melted 
up for various purposes, and in times of invasion and war they are liable to sudden 
destruction by being seized and melted for ordnance and other military weapons, 
while there would be very little inducement for mutilating a statue of marble;”— 
and he adds, that “it is on this account that there is scarcely any bronze statue of 
genuine antiquity now remaining.” He assures us, that although bronze, silver, 
gold, as also wood, ivory, and many other kinds of materials were employed by the 
ancients in their statues, yet nothing was so much admired by them in such works 
as the pure white marble. In Greece, more particularly, was this material held in 
the highest estimation, as being peculiarly appropriate for statuary. The two sons 
of Anthermus, Bupalus and Athenis, were the first to introduce marble into their 
statues; and excellence in that material was first acquired in the Ionian school. 

Pliny says expressly that white marble was the best and most beautiful material 
for statues. ‘The Pentelic marble, taken from Mount Pentelicus, near Athens, was 
thought the most excellent of the Greek marbles. It was selected by Scopas, 
Praxiteles, and other famous sculptors, for their noble works. This marble is pure 
white, and much harder than the celebrated marble of Paris. When broken, it 
shows large particles which sparkle like grains of rocksalt. It is very similar to 
our East Chester marble, a noble shaft of which has been reared in St Paul’s church- 
yard to the memory of the late counsellor and patriot Emmet. Can there be a 
doubt that so solid, so pure, and so weighty a mass of stone will endure, under the 
natural wear of the elements, for thousands of years to come, and with very little 
change? Alberti, in his excellent Treatise on Architecture, the best ever given to 
the Italian school, has presented us with an account of the different kinds of ma- 
terial employed by the ancients in the statues of their gods and heroes. After 
mentioning the variety of stones and of metals used in such works, he in conciusion 
says, “the lovely purity of fine white marble obliges me to give that the preference 
over every other material yet known to be used in the making of statues.” He 
objects to metals being used in such works, if we wish to make them equal to the 
subjects; and speaks also of their great liability to be melted down for divers pur- 
poses. Yet, setting aside all emergencies, we doubt whether there can be produced 
any positive evidence to show that a statue, made of pure and sound marble, will 
not endure the effects of time as long as one made of bronze. Both materials are 
subject to decay ; and it is not easy to say, with any degree of certainty, which will 
corrode the soonest. 

But there is another view of this subject equally important with those already 
treated of, and one too, which has almost universally been overlooked, even by those 
whose professional studies should have awakened their attention to it. It is what 
we shall term the optical and perspective harmony of architecture. The contem- 
plated work will be not only a monumental structure, but also an architectural one; 
and whatever is introduced that creates incongruities, as applied to the science of 
the art, must be considered as a violation of good taste, and should be rejected. 
Architecture, like sculpture, lives and has her glory in the simplicity of lights and 
shadows, which clothe and bound all her forms of elegance and grace. Painting 
dwells in the vast field of nature, to whom she pays an eternal homage by being 
the mimic of her hues and images. ‘To be admired, therefore, painting must appear 
in her borrowed dress of many colours. Not so with architecture. She hath to 
herself a creation all her own, in which she ever reigns in unspeakable majesty, not 
as an imitation of other objects and existences, but is herself the tangible and 
enduring reality. ‘Thus elevated in her own pure element, lifted above all that is 
terrestrial around her, and clothed with the radiant light of heaven, she stands the 
noblest and most beautiful object of science, order, and harmony, as well as of 
grandeur and magnificence. 

That I may be fully understood upon this head, it will be necessary to speak in 
language less figurative. Now the beauty and harmony of an architectural struc- 
ture consist not more in the happy assemblage of its lines and masses, and in the 
just proportion of all the parts, than in the pleasing effect produced by having the 
whole exterior of one soft uniform tone and colour. This colour should be a light 
hue, always approaching to pure white; and it should exist in the material with 
which the work is executed. Darkcoloured materials upon the exterior of an edifice 
throw everything into gloom and obscurity. However chaste the composition, or 
exquisite the workmanship, still, if the material be sombre, the beauty and the de- 
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sired effect are wanting. The harmony of light and shade is disturbed, or rather 
prevented through the influence of the fixed darkness always present in the material, 
causing it to absorb neavly all the rays of light as they fall upon its surface. If 
any one doubt the verity of these statements, let him test the matter by the evidence 
of his senses, and I warrant him healed of his scepticism. Let him place himself 
at the distance of about one hundred yards from the eastern angle of the City Hall 
of New York, so as to have one equal view of the southeast end, which is built of 
white marble, and the north front, which is of dark stone. ‘The sun, to make the 
light equal, should be either in the east or west. We will suppose it in the east, 
risen on a clear sky. Let our spectator now throw his eye over the southeast end, 
where all will appear bright and luminous, yet soft, distinct, and chaste. A clear 
light will be seen upon every member of the entablatures, and upon.all the capitals, 
pilasters, and ornaments ; their outline, form, and character truly developed and re- 
lieved by bold and well defined shadows. All will here be clearly seen and under- 
stood without pain or distraction of the eye; while the same things on the north 
front will seem as if struggling for relief through a maze of indistinctness, and 
the eye of the spectator is wearied in its search for their outline, forms, and meaning. 
Place yourself yet farther off, and the disparagement becomes greatly augmented. 

When I look at a house with a dark exterior, if I am at any great distance from 
it, I cannot divest myself of the idea, that it is anything else, in effect, than the 
mere shadow of a building; and in the dusk of evening this same effect must, 
with such structures, be apparent to every one who makes use of eyes. But what 
is still more preposterous in architecture, is that most execrable fashion of introducing 
upon the exterior of a building, materials of two and three different kinds and 
colours. These contrasts between the several parts and members of an order give 
a childish peacemeal effect to the building. 

As an architectural combination, it has neither character nor appropriate meaning. 
Its perspective harmony is frittered away by the sudden clashing of opposite colours ; 
and the whole structure is wanting in all that is chaste, noble, and grand. 

In such works it always appears to me as if architecture was playing the moun- 
tebank; she throws aside her snowwhite robe—the costume of her glory and dig- 
nity—and, like a milliner miss, she pops out in her Josephcoat, flirting about as if 
to show the world how silly and fantastic she could appear. And I know 
of no place where she shows off in this character so frequently as in the city 
of New York. Such too will be the character of the mighty monument, which 
a grateful nation should rear to its greatest benefactor, if we make a pedestal of 
marble and place upon its summit a statue of bronze. The statue is, in a strict 
architectural sense, a competent part of the great structure, and that harmony and 
beauty may pervade all, the whole exterior should be of one material, and of one 
uniform colour throughout. What is there on earth so appropriate for a statue of 
Washington—what so consonant with the purity and sublimity of his character—as 
the beautiful and snowwhite marble? ‘The association is meet, becoming, delightful. 
The sombre austerity of bronze becomes the sanguinary character of a Nero; not 
the spotless purity and moral wisdom of a Washington. 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 


We announce the organization of this society with feelings of pleasure and sen- 
timents of respect. The artists, like the authors, of this country, have too long toiled 
without hope of fame or fortune; too long have they been subject to the arrogant 
dictation of individuals, who are equally strangers to the principles of art, and foes 
to the wellbeing of the artist. We most sincerely trust that this society will pros- 
per; we hope that, unlike many other auspicious beginnings, it will not be allowed 
to languish when its novelty has departed; but that it will become a bond of union 
in a world of disorder—a fountain of refreshment beside the desert pathway—a home 
of peace amid the conflicts, and cares, and vicissitudes of life. Every member of it 
should and must feel his importance, as an integral and inseparable part of the per- 
fect whole ; and no jealousies or petty bickerings should ever be permitted to disturb 
the feelings, or distract the thoughts of graphic and pictorial genius. The gentlemen, 
who have laboured for so long a period, without enjoying their just prerogative or 
reputation, te promote the interests of others, have now come forth to assert their 
privileges and sustain their rights; and this, we cannot doubt, will be done with that 
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firmness, dignity, and selfrespect which should ever characterize men of genius, even 
in a Jand where literature and the arts are but little understood or appreciated. 

A large meeting of the artists of Philadelphia was held on Saturday evening, the 
fourteenth of February, 1835, and organized by calling John Neagle to the chair, and 
appointing T. B. Ashton, secretary. 

A Preamble and Constitution were offered, and unanimously adopted, and a new 
institution of the Fine Arts created, under the title of “Taz Artists’ Funp Sccrety 
or Partapetrara.” The following is the brief and significant preamble adopted 
on the occasion, which fully explains the object of the association: 

“ Whereas a number of artists of the city of Philadelphia, anxious to promote the 
cultivation of the Arts of Design, and the welfare and happiness of their professional 
brethren, by combining their talents, and creating a fund for their mutual advance- 
ment and relief; and whereas, in the State of Pennsylvania* there is no institu- 
tion or fund, to which an artist, however eminent, could, with propriety, apply for 
aid in the hour of sickness or adversity, or from which his widow or orphans can 
either claim or expect relief. Therefore, to secure these objects, and other consis- 
tent and laudable purposes, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, agree to 
associate themselves under the following articles and conditions,” etc. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers, for one year— 

JOHN NEAGLE, President. 
THOMAS BIRCH, Vice President. 
THO’S B. ASHTON, Secretary. 
DAVID EDWIN, Treasurer. 
JOSHUA SHAW, 

BASS OTIS, 

THOMAS U. WALTER, + Council. 
M. J. DE FRANCA, 

JOSEPH B. ORD, 


TABLE TALK. 
To Correspondents. 


Tue verses, sent from Belpark, Va, might be acceptable to the newspapers; but, 
as they lack both orthography and rhythm, we must decline them. ‘There is wit in 
the lines by G. B. 8. of New York; but, as we never attack either magazines or 
reviews, which can be considered, in any light, as our rivals, we cannot insert them 
in this work. Notwithstanding this, we fully concur with our correspondent in his 
opinions of the Quarterly Gang—the bobbers and blubbers of this unpoetical city. 
It is with regret we say that our public and private duty forbids us to publish the 
“ Antimatrimonial Society.” We fear, not only that the secret scope of the article 
would be misapprehended, but that the detection of the style might cause unpleasant 
constructions in a quarter where nothing but respect and affection should be ex- 
hibited. The estimable author will understand us; and it is not desirable, in this 
instance, that any one else should. In our next number, we shall publish a 
portion of the Caius Gracchus of Monti, which has been translated with skill, feli- 
city, and eloquence by an accomplished and gifted lady of New York, whom we are 
gratified to number among our correspondents. The article on The Monarchal Judges 
of England, and No. 2 of the Cisatlantic Tourist will also then appear. 


Mr Wilde’s Verses.—Our path is evident and palpable, though strewed with 
debris, hedged with thorns, and ambuscaded by profligate and remorseless foes. 
Whatever be the conduct of the newsmongers, we hold ourself to be incapable of 
deliberate injustice ; and had our enemies been as ready to repair the effects of an in- 
discretion, or to retrieve the consequences of an error, (we shall say nothing of wan- 





* This is the first Artists’ Fund ever instituted in the United States. It will be 
managed exclusively by Artists. A liberal merchant, of ew York, on hearing of 
the contemplated fund, told Mr Neagle to draw upon him for $50 the moment the 
Society was organized, towards the creation of this fund. Donations are expected 
from many others in Philadelphia; and there are many highminded gentlemen 
friendly to the enterprize. 
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ton malevolence,) much controversy and bitterness would have been avoided. With- 
out repeating what we have already said, or recollecting a tythe of the satanic 
calumnies which we have endured, we deem it our duty, aa it is our pleasure, briefly 
to say, that the alleged Greek Ode of Alceus, which has actually convulsed the 
Neri and Bianchi, (if, indeed, there can be a white faction in American politics,) of 
the country, is the translation by Mr Anthony Barclay of Mr Wilde’s little poem, 
“ My life is like the summer Rose.” We can very easily sustain the accusations of 
all the illbred, ignorant, and blackguard newshawkers of the twentyfour democracies ; 
but we cannot permit the reputation of Mr Wilde to suffer under unjust imputations, 
which our publication of Mr Barclay’s translation was the means of confirming. 
Previous to the appearance of various documents in the thirtyfifth number of the New 
York Mirror, we had heard some beautiful lines by Mr Wilde, on the death of 
Covington, recited by an admirable and eminent poet of New York, which convinced 
us that the author was incapable of plagiarizing what he could so readily create. 
If those lines are as vivid, graphic and thrilling in perusal, as they were in our gifted 
friend’s recitation, none but a patriotic vates could have conceived or expressed 
them. The fact, therefore, of Mr Wilde’s original authorship of the reversed verses 
being conceded, it only remains for us briefly to comment on a few circumstances 
connected with this most vexatious and unprofitable dispute. First, then, the Greek 
Ode was delivered to us, not as the composition of Mr Barclay, but as a faithful 
transcript by that gentleman of the Alcaic Fragment, and the remarkable similarity 
of the cheirographies of Mr Barclay and the person who transmitted the Greek ver- 
sion, justified Dr Bartlett in the belief on which we acted. Relying, therefore, with 
the most perfect confidence, on the integrity of the gentleman, we no further ex- 
amined the Attic or Beeotian lines than was necessary to their typographical correct- 
ness, Yet, even in doing this, we were as well aware as Mr Herbert himself, that 
there was a prosaic ruggedness in some stanzas, which could confer little honour on 
the old lover of Sappho. 

But, secondly, the opposition watchdogs of the daily press, having seized on this 
bone of contention, with that judgment and wisdom which characterize the whole 
canicular fraternity, howled aloud that the Ode was Cherokee Greek—barbarous, 
dissonant, miserable and abominable Greek ! Yet, now, when the authorship is con- 
fessed by Mr Barclay, lo! and behold! it is pure Greek—masterly, wonderful, and 
amazing Greek; though the amorous Lesbian was not the author, nor Sappho the 
subject. Laus Petre et Tele! Al notoriety and glorification to the charitable, 
consistent, and learned newsmongers! 

Thirdly, it is asserted by the anonymous author of the article in the Mirror, that 
our prose translation of the Greek is not a “ true version.” We deny the allegation ; 
that version is literal and accurate: and we challenge this dogmatist to produce a 
better one. We know something of Greek, though we were never diplomated, and 
never wish to be; but Alcwus, whose fragments are never studied in our colleges, is 
a poet, whose verses are not seen, during life, by one out of any ten thousand Ame- 
rican scholars; and under the same confidential circumstances which accompanied 
our reception of the bedizened and bedevilled ode, there are few, in this country, 
who would have detected the imposition, or distrusted the truth of the claim preferred. 

Finally, if the virulent invectives and obscene abuse, which have been lavished on 
us, shall induce Mr Wilde to display the poetic genius, which he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses, we shall cease to regret our unconscious participation in the act that aug- 
ments and exalts his fame. We subjoin Mr Wilde’s account of the origin of the 
verses; his letter to Mr Barclay ; and that gentleman’s unequivocal reply ; which for- 
ever settles the question of authorship, though we cannot believe that, however un- 
authorized, the publication of the Greek translation was peculiarly disagreeable to 
the very clever scholar, who achieved it by the utmost stretch of abilities, which, 
doubtless, he desired should be duly celebrated. The desire of display was certainly 
manifested in the unnecessary multiplication of manuscript copies; and the appre- 
hension, if any ever existed, that the Greek ode would find its way to universal 
publicity, could have been neither vigilant nor intense. However, the much ado 
about nothing is over now ; and our motto (which we translate for the benefit of 
the correspondent of the Mirror,) “Do that which thou believest to be just, though 
it should bring thee no glory,” has been practically verified in this agitated and calum- 
nious affair. . 

“The lines in question,” says Mr Wilde, “were originally intended as part of a 
longer poem. My brother, the late James Wilde, was an officer of the United States’ 
army, and held a subaltern rank in the expedition of Colonel John Williams against 
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the Seminole Indians of Florida, which first broke up their towns and stopped their 
atrocities. When James returned he amused my mother, then alive, my sisters, and 
myself, with descriptions of the orange groves and transparent lakes, the beauty of 
the St John’s river, and of the woods and swamps of Florida, a kind of fairy land, of 
which we then knew little, except from Bartram’s ecstacies, interspersed with anec- 
dotes of his campaign and companions. As he had some taste himself, I used to 
laugh and tell him I’d immortalize his exploits in an epic. Some stanzas were ac- 
cordingly written, for the amusement of the family at our next meeting. That, alas! 
was destined never to take place. He was killed ina duel. His violent and melan- 
choly death put an end to my poem, the third stanza of the first fragment, which al- 
ludes to his fate, being all that was written afterward.” 


“ WasuinoTon, 7th January, 1835. 
“Dear Sir, 
“Relying on our past acquaintance, and your known urbanity to pardon the liber- 

ty I take, permit me to say without further preface, that circumstances which it is 
unnecessary to detail, concur in pointing you out as the author of a translation into 
Greek of some fugitive verses, long attributed to, but only recently avowed by me. 
If you are, I am sure the task was executed only to amuse the leisure hours of a 
gentleman and a scholar, or at most for the sport it might afford you to mystify the 
learned. In the latter you have been so eminently successful, if the work is yours, 
that a result has been produced, the reverse, no doubt, of your intention, so far as it 
respects myself. I have been stigmatized with plagiarism, and compelled, such was 
the importance some of my friends attached to the charge, to deny it in person. 
Since then an article in the Georgian, of the twentyseventh of December, goes far to 
exculpate me from the pillage of Alcwus, and excellent reasons have been given by 
Greek scholars, to show the piece is modern. Nevertheless, as I have been compel- 
led to do penance publicly in sheets once white, for this sin of my youth, it would 
relieve me somewhat, since I must acknowledge the foundling, to have no dispute 
about the paternity. ‘The demonstrative reason is the word of a man of honour who 
composed the Greek fragment, so well executed as to deceive many of some preten- 
sions to scholarship. I am therefore desirous of obtaining for publication, in such 
form as you choose, your avowal of the authorship, or if you prefer it, your simple 
authority for the fact. If I am wrong in ascribing it to you, your acquaintance with 
the society of Savannah will, perhaps, enable you to inform me to whom I should 
address myself. Permit me to renew the assurances of high respect and regard with 
which I have the honour to be, dear sir, your obedient and humble servant, 


Ricnarp Henny Wixpz.” 
“To Anrnony Banrctay, Esq. of Savannah, now in New York.” 


“New York, January 24th, 1835, 
“My Dear Sir, 
“I was not apprized when I addressed you on the ninth instant, nor for some days 
after, that my prose translation into Greek of your beautiful ode, beginning 


‘My life is like the summer rose,’ 


had been published ; otherwise I could not at that short time have passed over the 
circumstance in utter silence. It was written for individual amusement with exclu- 
sively half a dozen acquaintance in Savannah, and without the slightest intention of 
its going further. This assertion will account for tie ebundant defects, and they will 
vouch for its truth. 

“Tas little believe that any credit, beyond the hour of surprise among my acquaint- 
ance before mentioned, would be awarded to my crude translation—as I apprehend- 
ed that any doubt could be created concerning the originality of your finished produc- 
tion. 

“Metre and prosodaical quantity were designedly disregarded, and this fact was 
sufficient to detect the spuriousness of the attempt, and to vindicate me from any sus- 
picion of expecting a successful deception. If that effect in any degree has been 
brought about, I must repeat (to employ your own language,) that a result has been 
produced the reverse of my intentions, as far as regards yourself; from whose brow, 
I have had good reason to believe for the last sixteen years or more, that modesty 
alone detained the poetic wreath. 

“T cannot say how extremely I regret the indiscreet publication. Truly reluctant, 
however, as I am to come before the public, I shall feel strong inducement to be re- 
signed, if the translator succeed in dragging his author out of concealment, and that 
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event contribute to strip all masks, and to bestow honour where honour is due. With 
great truth and regard, I am, my dear sir, your faithful humble servant, 
Antuony Bancray.” 
“ Hon. Ricuanp Henry Wipe, Washington city.” 


Political Perjuries.—To every true lover of his country, the present aspect of 
public affairs is fraught with malign and disastrous passions. The Jate maniacal 
attempt to assassinate the President, and the equally unholy imputation, inflicted by 
unprincipled faction, upon Governor Poindexter, have startled the Union, and deeply 
grieved the heart of every patriot. The mad design of Lawrence, assuredly, deserves 
the deepest condemnation; but why may not the friends of the President rejoice in 
his marvellous escape, without implicating the eminent and lofty character of Sena- 
tor Poindexter? Why must the patriot be involved in the guilt and doom of the 
homicide, and one of the noblest of our country’s sons be dragged before the world 
as the instigator of the murder of our Chief Magistrate ? 

Let us investigate and examine this question. Who are responsible for the crime 
of this conspiracy against Mr Poindexter? ‘The newspapers, and their abandoned 
mercenaries. One Southworth, who, even in the delirium of wine, never uttered 
truth—who was begot by the father of lies and born of sin—is the author, or at least 
the propagator of this execrable falsehood; and one of the most gifted, and eminent, 
and honourable men in this federal republic, is compelled to demand a trial of his 
peers, (at the highest tribunal of the nation), because a miscreant vagabond—a 
Mendez Pinto of politics—a pensioned libeller, who festers in the pestilential atmos- 
phere of his own infamy, declares, in a newspaper, that Lawrence was seen in com- 
pany with the Senator; and, therefore, the Senator was the instigator of the assas- 
sination! Truly, we are “fallen on evil times,’ when the anonymous correspon- 
dent—the kept spy of a newspaper—can exert a power like this. 

If such a character, as that of Governor Poindexter, can be implicated and stained 
by such an habitual blasphemer as Southworth, woe be to all that stand upon the 
pinnacle, and contend for their integrity! We look upon this unrighteous—this 
absurd accusation, as a portentous sign of the times. Day by day, hour by hour, 
are the foundations of our rErustic shattered; while democracy shouts like a tri- 
umphant desolator. The Federal Government, which the purest patriot of all the 
realms of earth transmitted to our fathers, is rapidly becoming the mere despot- 
ism of democracy; which, we must say, is the most detestable of all the tyrannies 
that have darkened and desolated the globe. For the tenets and pledges of party, we 
care nothing; neither whig nor tory—neither supporter nor opponent of the adminis- 
tration—is our title. We mingle not with the melee of faction, nor stand forth as 
the advocate of any measures which can accelerate or retard the operations of the 
existing executive. ‘Therefore, as an American, who feels and loves his liberty, 
we take the liberty to speak the truth, without assailing any party; and we do not 
know, that even the wild conflicts of the Rival Roses—of the Neri and Bianchi, or 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, were ever accompanied by a more false and monstrous 
charge than that which has been preferred against one of the ablest statesmen, and 
masterly orators of the United States. The virulence of this phrenzied spirit of 
faction is raging in the very heart of the nation; and, unless it is speedily arrested, 
anarchy will follow the triumph of democracy, and Europe exult over our national 
destruction. 

Bulwer.—We are not a little surprised that Messieurs M‘Lellan and Pray, the 
clever and independent editors of the Boston Pearl, have permitted a correspondent 
of their periodical to assert, that, “an unimportant coincidence” exists “between his 
(Bulwer’s) last production, and that of an American writer!” The coincidence, 
indeed, is somewhat marvellous, for not only the ideas, but, in many places, the very 
expressions are the same; and if this constitutes not plagiarism, Master Ipolito will 
greatly oblige the literary world by defining the word. ‘The Boston Courier is not 
the only cynical critic who believes E. L. Bulwer to be “the prince of modern pup- 
pies ;” for his own countrymen, both in the United States and Europe, are not reluc- 
tant to proclaim the same opinion. We consider the entire argument, or rather 
declamation, of Ipolito, to be almost as gaudy and sophistical as the corrupt and 
corrupting novels of the modern Wycherley. Bulwer is the hero of courtezans, 
blacklegs, coxcombs, highwaymen and assassins; and his fame will be as evanescent 
as his temporary influence is great and pernicious. In reference to the “ unimport- 
ant coincidence” between Bulwer and ourself, we shall leave that question to be 
fairly judged, at length, by all our readers; for, when we have completed the pub- 
lication of Mr Brown’s Drama, and the Caius Gracchus of Monti, we shall republish 
“The Last Night of Pompeii,” in this magazine. 
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THE PROPHET OF ST PAUL’S. 


ACT III. 
SCENE I—State Apartments at Abbeville. 
Enter Louis XII. and De LoneveviLue. 


King Louis. Most true, my faithful counsellor and friend, 
Her beauty is as royal as her birth. 
But still, my Lord, although the glowing charms 
Of gay sixteen attract the roving eye, 
The deep devotion of this widow’d heart 
Is due to worth alone. Oh, sainted Ann! 


De Longueville. Most gracious sire! dwell not upon your griefs, 
But bury them in joy. This smiling realm, 
Emerging from the scenes of blood and strife, 
Shall bless the royal sacrifice that gives 
Peaceful content to all. 


King Louis. Were there no other sacrifice, my Lord, 


Than that to which I’m doom’d, by the blest shade 


Of the departed, it were freely rendered. 

Can you behold the queen, and not perceive 
This is a bond of hands and not of hearts ? 

Is it then generous--nay, is it just, 

That doting age, forgetful of the tomb, — 

Should thus stretch forth its ery amy hand, 
To crop the bloom of youth and blight her joys 
Sayeed all hope of a reviving spring? 


De Longueville. Her royal brother gave her to your arms. 


King Louis. But, should we plead the royal brother's gift 
To the destruction of the sister’s hope ? 
Can I receive from policy’s constraint, 
To soothe the jarring feuds of hostile realms, 
An uncomplaining but reluctant bride ? 
We say reluctant—Can it be denied, 
I place a crown of thorns upon her head? 
And like a flower upon the barren heath, 
She withers, pines and dies! 


De Longueville. Ambition shall supply the place of love. 
What prouder title than the queen of France? 
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She shall be queen, my Lord—she shall be queen, 
For honour and our plighted word demand it: 

But no perdition, that my sinful life 

Could doom me to hereafter, could appal me 

Like the deep curse, that springs from blasted youth. 
Mark then, my Lord! let every charm attend her, 
That grateful Nowe can lavish on her sovereign; 
She is my daughter and a maiden queen— 

1’ll guard her as a father.—Still, my Lord, 

How little fitted are lascivious courts 

For such a charge—how imminent the peril! 

See that some choice attendants wait upon, 

Of her selection—we confide in thee. 


Your will shall be obeyed, most gracious sir. (Exeunt.) 


SCENE Il—Palace Garden. 
Enter Princess Mary. 


The glare of day—the grosser glare of pomp 
Are past, and now the noon of night prevails. 
Distracted and excursive thoughts return, 
Freighted with good or ill, and cast their load 
Of joy or grief on the expectant heart; 

And still how sweet—how beautiful is night! 
How mild yet how luxuriant are the rays 
Which beam from yon cerulean monarchy ! 
Pale Cynthia and all her starry train, 

O’er a tempestuous world, lull’d to repose— 
Transient, shortliv’d repose! 'Tomorrow’s dawn 
Shall wake the slumberers and renew their toil. 
What foot obtrusive breaks upon my thoughts? 
—Ha! Valois here? 


Enter Francis. 


Alone, fair Madam! wrapt in contemplation 

Of the bright hosts above.—Should they look down 
And see those beauteous orbs upturned to heaven, 
They will desert their spheres to be outvied. 


In the wide circle of your qualities 
Do you embrace astronomy, my Lord? 


The only stars I ever studied, Lady, 

Are those bright eyes.—Nay, do not turn them from me. 
My Lord—my Lord! 

Duly respective of your royal birth 

And your proud promise, I have patient borne 

With the wild raptures of a wanton tongue, 

Nor check’d its license-—But thrice valiant prince! 

It nor becomes my station as a queen 

Nor matron modesty—no, nor my duty, 

To listen to the voice of adulation. 


Bid me be dumb: but let me gaze upon thee, 
Till the fraught soul shall surfeit on thy charms. 


Beware! Beware, young:Lord! this reckless freedom 
Comports not with the honour of thy name. 

Shall brave Valois, the pride and stay of France, 
Waste all his glory on a fruitless passion, 

And turn a rebel to the best of Kings? 
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O, frown not thus !—say I should sacrifice 
Hope’s fairest visions, and abjure my fame; 
Thy love were rich equivalent for all. 

Proud as I am, behold me at thy feet, 

An humble suppliant.—Grant but one smile! 


No more, my Lord !—Is this the gallant prince 
Who steals on an unguarded, helpless woman, 
To wound her ear, and stain the modest cheek 
With base professions of unholy love? 

My Lord—my Lord—am I the Queen of France? 


The Queen of Queens—the sovereign of all hearts; 
Forgive me, Madam, I’! no more offend. 


I do forgive, upon that sole condition. 
Then let me seal the compact on this hand. 


O, shame to knighthood !—Sir, release your hold, 
Lest I alarm the guard.—Where and who am I? 
Are these the sacred precincts of the palace ; 

Or has my fancy, straying from the truth, 

Led me into some clesert drear and wild— 

Some lawless hauni, where ruffian robbers lurk 
To prey on the defenceless?—Leave me, sir. 


Enter Surroux. 


My Lord Valois—— 


Aye, my right valiant Duke—you are the guard. 

I see, fair Madam, you are well attended, 

As suits your royal state.—The Queen of France, 
Distrustful of the valour of her subjects, 

Rests on the prowess of an English Knight. 
—Tomorrow’s tourney shall requite your zeal. 


Where’er my loyal duty shall direct me, 

I shall be found.—I neither seek nor shun 

The mark’d distinction that your threat implies; 
Unworthy as I am, methinks, my Lord, 

”T were fitter that your grace should cope with me 
In open war, than crop your laurels thus, 


I’ll waste no words upon thee—prove thy valour. (Draws. ) 


Put up your weapon till the time shall serve. 
This is no scene for blood. Valour that needs 
The tongue’s loud flourish, and a lady’s eye, 
May well be doubted, though I doubt‘not yours ; 
Your courage, sir, will keep.—So let us part. 
How we again shall meet—how part when met, 
Let time and fate determine. 


So let it be; 
Till then, we ’re friends—remember but till then. ( Exit. ) 


O, Suffolk, what a wretched lot is mine !— 
All who cling to me wither and decay ! 


Fear nothing, Madam, I am ever near, 
And while this sword can guard this throbbing breast, 
No harm shall come to thee.—Will you not trust me? 


Aye, with my life; nay more, my Lord, my honour— 
The honour of a Queen—but, valiant Suffolk! 

Avoid the lists tomorrow—vengeful threats 

Of the young prince denote a fatal purpose. 
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Suffolk. What then, fair Madam, but a forfeit life, 
Which none will take more freely than I give— 
What is it, but a burthen to be borne, 
From day to day, till death removes the load? 
I would not wound thine ear with my fell thoughts, 
But still, that hand were dearest next thine own, 
That cuts the tenure of my weary hours, 
And soothes me to a long and last repose. 
—Who would mourn Suffolk? 


Princess Mary, Let these tears answer—these reluctant tears, 
Wrung from a Queen’s, yet still a woman’s heart. 
Wouldst thou desert me in my utmost need, 
While the storm rages, and conspiring fates 
Pour their whole quiver on me? 


Suffolk. What! shall I prove a recreant to my King ?— 
A recreant too, to thee, for hated life ! 
Shrink from the list, and see the vaunting Prince 
Mount on my fallen crest to the vast height 
Of his ambition, while exulting France 
Hails the proud victor with her thousand hands, 
And brands me as a coward !—No, my Princess, 
The honours that I wear were dearly won, 
By nights of toil—by days of peril past; 
And he that tears the A te from my brow, 
To deck his own, shall leave these temples cold, 
And rend his trophies from the grasp of death. 


Princess Mary. Pardon this anxious heart, that in thy danger 
Saw nought beside—o’erlook’d all sacrifice : 
If it must be, remember in the hour 
Of doubtful conflict—shall I breathe it, Suffolk ? 
T'wo lives rest on thy sword! ( Exit.) 


Suffolk. Am I awake? 
—Was the Queen here, e’en now 1—Was it her voice 
That bade me guard my life—her life in mine ! 
Or do I dream of those delusive joys 
That reason shall dispel ?—It is no dream— 
She loves me still; in that one precious thought, 
A tide of transport rushes o’er the soul. 


SCENE II—The Same. 


Enter Dorset to Surrouk. 


Dorset. How! Is this Suffolk? 
Suffolk. Certes, my brave Sir. 
Dorset. What! musing on the cold inconstant moon, 


The pale coquette that sails through wondering stars, 
Like earthborn planets in the giddy dance, 

Smiling on all, and changing while she smiles! 
—The midnight bell has tolled an hour ago. 


Suffolk. Ha, reveller! and dost thou scoff at me? 
Pray, by what bell, my Lord, have you kept time, 
That thus unheeded hours should wing their flight, 
And morning should surprise you? 

Dorset. By what belle? the sweetest belle in France, 
‘That chimed in endless pleasure.—T'wo such eyes! 


Suffolk. Nay, pause there, Dorset, were there surely two? 
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Two, as I live; two dark and beaming eyes, 
Two rosy lips, and, what is still more rare, 
Two tongues, my Lord, one English and one French! 


I cry you mercy! you have solved the riddle: 
The ladies’ tongues outtongued the tongue of time, 
And drown’d the Abbey clock.—A fair excuse! 


Divinely fair!—so soft—so languishing! 
When met you with this paragon of charms? 


This blessed morning, at the Coronation. 

While you stood drooping ’mid the gorgeous crowd, 
And gay Valois bedeck’d the kneeling sn 

With the resplendent crown,—peering from a group 
Of dazzling beauty, those two selfsame eyes, 
Despite of Ruskin guard and coat of mail, 
Transfix’d my heart. 


What is the lady’s title? 


Woman !—No other title could bespeak 
Her worth. 


But of what family? 
Celestial beings have no family. 
She is herself alone. 
Still, of what lineage? 


What lineage has yon fair and radiant star, 

That bears the stamp of an immortal hand? 
What orbit does it move in but its own? 

It shines in its own pure and pristine light — 
Not like your favourite moon in borrow’d beams! 


Well, Dorset! but her name? 


, What matters that? 
I never took a name for a fair lady, 
Nor will I take a lady for her name ; 
I was not at the christening, and, in short, 
I know not—care not; and might I prevail, 
By her sweet leave, I ’d change her name tomorrow. 
What do you call that star? 


Venus, my Lord. 


Well, call her Venus, if you will have names; 
Though, call that star by any name you may, 
It beams with equal splendour; so with her, 
With, or without a name, she is—— 


What? 


A woman !— 
Light of my eyes, and treasure of my soul! 


Pray, leave these raptures—listen to a friend. 


Not I, you will convert my joy to sadness; 
Your love and mine can never sympathize ;— 
Mine is as buoyant as the breath of morn, 
And yours as moping as a cheerless night. 


But still, in friendship, we can sympathize; 
There we are sure responsive.—Come, reveal ; 
—What! how now, Dorset!—blood upon thy brow! 


Scratched by a lapdog. Why do you gaze thus? 
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Is not the bloodstained Mars a meet companion 
For the soft, fresh, bewitching queen of love? 


Nay, sport no more.-—You wrong our sacred friendship 
By this distrust: for weary—anxious years, 

In camps—in courts—in grief and merriment, 

We have been more than brothers: tell me, then, 
What good or evil has befallen thee, 

That I may share the one—redress the other! 


Redress my wounds, if thou art surgical, 

But do not talk of shares, or I am mute; 

I ’ll share with thee e’en to the dregs of hope— 
Share title, fortune, honour—all with thee: 

But to the tithe part of her finger nail, 

I claim her undivided as mine own. 


So let her ever be; I would not stint 
The measure of thy love to sway a sceptre, 
But do not thus withhold the story from me. 


Thus, then, it runs;—the gorgeous pageant past, 

I sought the beauteous dame ;—I sought and found her 

Radiant in youth, encircled round by Taleo, 

Mounted upon a milkwhite Arab steed, 

That curvetted with pride. Forcing my way 

Through the adoring throng, to catch her accents, 

Which dropped like manna on the famish’d soul, 
1’en then, the shrill notes of the royal trumpet 

Alarm’d the steed—he plung’d—he rear’d—he fell! 

And, as he fell, I seiz’d the trembling maid, 

While all around stood paralyzed with horror, 

And bore her, fainting, to a place of safety. 


Perform’d like Dorset—but the sequel, haste. 


A neighbouring castle open’d to receive her; 
Where terror soon subsided. All unknown, 
There I remained, attendant on her couch, 
Midst weeping dames and sympathetic lords, 
Till, opening those mild, languid, lovely eyes, 
She ask’d for her preserver ;—at her side, 
Kneeling, I kiss’d her pallid, passive hand, 
And vow’d myself her slave; e’en at the word, 
She placed this glittering chain around my neck, 
And with her own soft fingers, bandaged thus 
My bleeding brows, with a transparent veil, 
Torn from her raven tresses. 


How came the wound, my friend? 


In truth, I know not: 

°T is scarce a scar, that any eyes but love’s 
Could readily discover—a slight blow 

Strack by the horse’s hoof.—Here is the wound, 
The cureless wound, that seals the fate of Dorset. 


What! art thou melancholy? 


But for a moment: a passing cloud of melancholy — 
our joys; sadness is but the resting place of our winged plea- 
sure, while preparing or repairing for a renewed flight. To- 
morrow, at the tournament, I otf wear this trophy in my 
burgonet. 


Thou dost not know the lady !—knows she thee? 
Why, in my person, yes: and, as a knight, 
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Though plainly thus attired, she needs must know me: 
8 


The soul’s above disguise.—But, as Lord Dorset, no! 
Suffolk. Thy noble nature cannot be concealed : 

It breathes in every word—speaks in each thought. 
Dorset. Nay, pause there, Charles, nor thus deceive yourself. 


Tinsel and trappings still have virtue in them,— 
A cloak of frieze would cover twenty lords. 
—But come, brave Sir, the day begins to break ; 
Let us consult our pillows, and be wise. 


Exeunt. 


SALVATOR ROSA AND HIS PUPIL ANTONIO. 
(coNcLUDED.) 


ANTONIO was not a little astonished, when Salvator next morning 
described to him the whole style of Capuzzi’s living in all its details— 
a fact, which he had ascertained inthe meantime. ‘* Poor Marianna,”’ 
said Salvator, ‘‘is tormented by the old fellow in the most shocking 
manner. He sighs and fondles about her the whole day, and what is 
still worse, he sings all the amorous ditties that he ever composed, in 
order to move her heart. He is so tormented with jealousy, that he 
will not allow the poor girl the ordinary privilege of a female servant, 
through fear of some love intrigue that might be carried on through her 
agency. A little frightful spectre, with hollow eyes, and pale wabbling 
cheeks, appears every morning and evening, to perform the duties of a 
maidservant to Marianna, and this spectre is no one else than the little 
dreadful eunuch, Pitichinaccio, accoutred in women’s clothes. When- 
ever Capuzzi leaves home, he carefully locks and bolts every door of 
the house; and an execrable fellow, formerly a bravo, and afterwards 
a sbirro, who lives under the same roof with Capuzzi, keeps a vigi- 
lant watch. Although it seems impossible to enter the house, either 
by accident or dint of cunning, yet, Antonio, I promise you, that to- 
night you shall have an interview with your fair Marianna; but for this 
time only in Capuzzi’s presence.” 

‘What do you say? I see Marianna!’’ exclaimed Antonio quite im- 
passioned; ‘‘ what, Salvator, shall the impossible occur ?”’ 

‘* Silence !’’ continued Salvator, ‘‘let us quietly consider how we 
shall execute with safety the plan I have devised. I must tell 
you, in the first place, that without my knowledge, I have already 
some connection with Signor Pasguale Capuzzi. ‘The miserable spi- 
net, which stands in the corner there, belongs to Capuzzi, and I am to 
pay the enormous price of ten ducats for it. As I was recovering from 
my last illness, I longed for music, which always consoles and animates 
me, so I requested my hostess to procure me an instrument like that 
spinet. Signora Catherina soon ascertained that an old gentleman re- 
sided in the street Rippetta, who had a beautiful spinet and desired to 
sell it. ‘The instrument was brought to me—lI cared neither about the 
price nor the owner. It was only last night, I discovered by accident, 
that this old crippled spinet belonged to the honest Signor Capuzzi, 
who had determined to cheat me with it. Signora Catherina had ad- 
dressed herself to one of her acquaintances, who lives in the same house 
with Capuzzi, and thus you may casily imagine from what source I 
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received my valuable information.”” ‘* Ha!’’ exclaimed Antonio, “ the 
access is now found, your landlady” 

‘I know, Antonio,” said Salvator, interrupting him, ‘“*I know what 
you are going to say, you expect to find your way through Signora Ca- 
therina. But here you are much mistaken; Catherina is too talkative, 
she can’t keep the least secret, and therefore, is quite unfit to be em- 
ployed in our affair. Listen to me. Every evening, as soon as it is 
dark, Signor Pasguale carries home in his arms (to the great peril of his 
spindleshanks,) the little eunuch, who has performed the office of a 
chambermaid. Not for this world would the pusillanimous Pitichinaccio 
at this time put his feet upon the pavement. When, therefore a 
At this moment somebody knocked at Salvator’s door, and to their asto- 
nishment, the interlocutors beheld Signor Pasguale Capuzzi entering the 
room in all his pomp and splendour. When he saw Scacciati, he stop- 
ped as if paralyzed in all his limbs; he stood, tore his eyes wide open, 
and gasped for breath, as if his lungs had lost the power of respiration. 
But ere he had obtained the proper use of his senses, Salvator sprang 
from his seat, grasped him vehemently with both hands, and accosted 
him in a loud voice. ‘‘My dearest Signor Pasguale, how much do I 
feel myself honoured by your presence in my humble dwelling. Cer- 
tainly it is your admiration of the arts that brings you to me. You are 
anxious to see my last paintings, or perhaps to employ me upon some 
work for yourself. Speak, most honoured Pasguale! how shall I have 
the pleasure to serve you?’’ ‘‘ Dearest Signor Salvator!’ stammered 
Capuzzi, ‘‘I have something to speak with you,—but—alone—when 
you are alone. Allow me to leave you at present, and call at a more 
seasonable time.” 

‘*By no means,” said Salvator, as he again clenched his hands, 
‘‘my dearest Signor! you shall not leave me now, you could not come 
at a more suitable time; as you are a great connoisseur and admirer of 
the noble arts, and a friend to all good painters, it will give you no 
small pleasure when I present to you Antonio Scacciati, the first pain- 
ter of our time, whose splendid paintings, whose beautiful Magdalena 
at the feet of our Saviour, are regarded by all the Romans with the 
highest enthusiasm and admiration. Susely, Signor, you also are en- 
chanted with this admirable picture, and desire eagerly to become ac- 
quainted with this great master.” 

A violent trembling came over the old fellow as if he was in a fit 
of malaria, during which he darted his fiery and furious looks at An- 
tonio, who, notwithstanding, approached him with great formality and 
profound reverence, expresssing his satisfaction at the unexpected op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with the great Signor Pasguale Ca- 
puzzi, whose profound knowledge of music, as well as painting, was 
admired not only in Rome, but throughout all Italy. 

When he found that Antonio feigned to see him for the first time, 
and addressed him in flattering words, he again recovered the use 
of his senses. He forced himself into a playful smile, and, as Salvator 
had released his grasp, turned up his moustachios, and muttered some 
unintelligible words: then, turning to Salvator, he requested the pay- 
ment of the ten ducats for the spinet. 

““We will settle this shabby trifle,” replied Salvator, ‘hereafter, 
dearest Signor! First, be pleased to look at some of my sketches, and, 
at the same time, we can drink together a glass of excellent Syracuse— 
pure vin de vie.” 

In saying this, Salvator presented him with a chair near his easel, 
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and then handed him a large, elegant goblet, in which sparkled the 
noble Syracuse. 

Capuzzi had a high relish for a glass of good wine, especially when 
no money was to be expended for it; his satisfaction and enjoyment, 
however, were greatly increased in this instance by the expectation 
of receiving ten ducats for an old wornout, rotten spinet, and sitting 
before an excellent painting, whose beauty he well knew how to ap- 
preciate. He signified his delight and approbation by a lovely 
smile, pressing his little eyes half shut, stroking his head and mousta- 
chios with an air of importance, and lisping, from time to time, ‘‘ ex- 
cellent! divine!’’ without indicating whether he meant the painting or 
the wine. 

When Capuzzi became right jovial, Salvator began again: ‘‘ Tell 
me, dearest Signor! it is said that you have a niece, called Marianna, 
the most beautiful and enchanting girl in Rome. All our young fops 
have fallen into an amorous insanity! they are continually promenad- 
ing the street Rippetta, and straining their necks in looking up to your 
balcony, to obtain a sight of your lovely Marianna, or to catch a glance 
of her heavenly eye.” 

All the lovely smiles and gaiety, which the good wine had inspired, 
vanished from the face of the old fellow in an instant. He looked mo- 
rosely, and spoke in a harsh tone: ‘‘ This shows the utter corruption 
of our profligate youth; at children, they cast their satanic looks— 
these diabolical seducers! For I tell you, my dearest Signor, my niece, 
Marianna, is but a mere child, scarcely out of the arms of her nurse.” 

Salvator began to speak of sorething else; and Capuzzi reco- 
vered himself again. But, as soon’as the sunshine again illumined 
his features, and he was about to apply the full goblet to his lips, Sal- 
vater began anew: ‘Tell me, most illustrious Signor! is it true that 
your lovely niece of sixteen has really such handsome auburn hair, such 
divine and radiant eyes as Antonio’s Magdalena ?”’ 

**T don’t know,” replied Capuzzi, in a harsher tone than before: 
‘**but let us drop this subject; we can indulge in more important re- 
marks on the noble art to which your fine pictures seem to invite us.”’ 

But every time that Capuzzi put the goblet to his lips, and was about 
to take a hearty swallow, Salvator began to speak of the lovely Mari- 
anna; until, at last, the old fellow sprang from his seat, full of rage, 
throwing the goblet furiously down, and erying out in a thundering 
voice: ‘* By the black, infernal majesty of Pluto! by all the furies! you 
turn my wine to poison—to poison! But I perceive it very well, you 
and the nice Signor Antonio want to jeer me: but you are sadly mis- 
taken. Pay me directly the ten ducats you owe me, then I will leave 
you and your noble companion, the beardscratcher, Antonio, to the 
Devil.” 

Salvator, pretending to be overcome with furious anger, exclaimed : 
‘‘ What? Do you presume to treat me thus in my own house? What? 
you ask me to pay ten ducats for a rotten box, out of which the wood- 
worms have long since eaten all pith and tone? No, not ten—not five 
—not three—not one ducat shall you have for this spinet, that’s not 
worth a quatrino. Away with this crippled thing!” And Salva- 
‘or kicked the little spinet to and fro with his feet, till its chords re- 
sounded in the most lamentable tone. 

‘“* Ha!’ roared Capuzzi, “ there are yet laws in Rome. To prison 
—to prison, I’Il have you brought, and thrown into the deepest dun- 
geon !” 
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And, boisterous as a thunderstorm, he was about rushing out of the 
door; but Salvator clasped him tightly round the body, with both his 
arms, squeezed him into an armchair, and then, in a sweet tone, lisped 
in his ear: ‘*My dearest Signor Pasguale! don’t you observe that I 
am only in jest? Not ten—thirty ducats you shall have for your 
spinet.” 

And he continued to repeat the words, “ thirty ducats,’”’ until Ca- 
puzzi, with a weak and faint voice, asked: ‘What do you say, dear- 
est Signor ?—Thirty ducats for the spinet, without repair ?”’ 

Then Salvator loosened his hold, and assured him, upon his honour, 
that the spinet, within one hour, should be worth thirty—forty ducats, 
and that Signor Pasguale should receive so much for it. 

Capuzzi drew his breath with a deep sigh, and murmered: “ thirty— 
forty ducats !—but you have greatly offended me, Signor Salvator.” 
“‘Thirty ducats,’’ continued Salvator. ‘The old fellow smiled—and 
then he laughed: * but you have wounded my heart, Signor Salvator.” 
“« Thirty ducats!’’ Salvator echoed in his ears, and then reéchoed ‘* thirty 
ducats ! thirty ducats!’’ as long as the sullen clouds hung upon the 
features of Capuzzi, until at last he cheerfully exclaimed: ‘If I can 
get thirty—forty ducats for my spinet, everything shall be forgiven 
and forgotten, dearest Signor !’” 

“But, before I fulfil my promise,’’ said Salvator, “I have to 
make one condition, with which you, my worthy Signor Pasguale Ca- 
puzzi de Senigaglia, can easily comply. You are the first composer in 
all Italy, and the sweetest singer that ever lived. With rapture, I have 
heard the great scene in the opera Le nozze di Teti e Peleo, which the 
scoundrel Francesco Cavalli has purloined from you, like a thief, and 
announced it as hisown. If you will sing this air for me, while I put 
your spinet in order, I know of nothing that could be more agreeable 
to me. 

Capuzzi drew his mouth into the sweetest smile, conceitedly twink- 
ling his little gray eyes, and replied, ‘‘ one can see you are yourself an 
able musician, dearest Signor, for you have taste, and understand, better 
than the ungrateful Romans, the value of classical music. Here !— 
Here ! the air of all airs 1’ 

Then Signor Capuzzi arose from his seat, raised himself upon his 
toes, stretched out his arms, both his eyes shut, and began to crow in 
such a manner that the walls echoed with the shrill screams; and Signora 
Catherina, with her two daughters, came rushing to the room, imagin- 
ing that these terrific and lamentable cries announced nothing less 
than the perpetration of some outrageous murder. They remained 
rooted to the threshold of the door with astonishment, when they be- 
held the old fellow erect, crowing at the top of his lungs ; and thus 
they formed the audience of the unheardof virtuoso Capuzzi. During 
this time, Salvator had raised the spinet, taken up his palette, and begun 
to sketch upon the lid, with bold and admirable strokes, some of the 
most curious paintings ever seen. ‘The main thought, that prevailed in 
them, was taken from a scene of Cavalli’s Opera, Le nozze di Teti; 
but among them, he intermixed a number of other persons, in the most 
fantastical manner. Among these, one could easily distinguish Ca_ 
puzzi, Antonio, Marianna, according to Antonio’s picture, Salvator 
himself, Signora Catherina and her two daughters: even the Pyramid 
Doctor was not forgotten; and all this was done with so much ingenu- 
ity, wit, and just arrangement, that Antonio was unable to conceal his 
admiration of the genius and dexterity of this great master. 
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Capuzzi did not content himself with the scene which Salvator de- 
sired to hear, but, driven on by his musical mania, he sang, or rather 
roared, without intermission, working himself through the most hideous 
recitatives, from one infernal air to another. ‘This lasted for about two 
hours, when his face assumed a cherry hue, and he sunk breathless 
into the armchair, At this moment, Salvator had finished his sketch, 
and given life, as it were, to all the figures, insomuch that the whole, 
at a little distance, had the appearance of a finished picture. 

“‘T have kept my word concerning the spinet, dearest Signor Pas- 
guale,”’ lisped Salvator in the ears of Capuzzi. He arose, as if awaken- 
ed out of a deep sleep. When he saw the painted spinet opposite 
to him, he dilated his eyes, as if he saw a miracle, clapt his 
peaked hat on his wig, his crutch under his arm, sprang with one 
leap to it, tore the lid out of the hinges, and raising it over his head, 
ran out of the house as if possessed with the furies: while the Sig- 
nora and her daughters were shrieking behind him, with the shrillest 
laughter. 

‘The old miser knows very well,” said Salvator, ** that he needs 
only to carry the painted lid to Count Colonna, or my friend Rossi, to 
receive forty ducats and more for it.’’ 

Both Salvator and Antonio now considered the plan of the attack, 
which was to be executed on the following night. We shall soon see 
how these two adventurers proceeded, and the success of their adven- 
ture. In the dusk of the evening, Signor Pasguale, after having locked 
and bolted all the doors of his dwelling, carried, as usual, the eunuch 
home in his arms. The little monster mewed like a cat, and com- 
plained bitterly, that it was not enough he should have got the con- 
sumption by singing Capuzzi’s airs, and burnt his hands by boiling his 
maccaroni: but that he had now another service to perform, which 
brought him nothing but a plentiful harvest of boxes on his ears, and 
punctures on his arms, which Marianna gave him, whenever he ap- 
proached her. Capuzzi consoled him as well as he could, promising 
him a greater supply of sweetmeats than formerly: but, when all this 
would not suspend the lamentations of the little monster, he moreover 
assured him a neat Abbey dress out of an old black plush waistcoat, 
which he had often viewed with*longing desires. The little fellow 
demanded, likewise, a wig and a sword; and, while stipulating upon 
these terms, they arrived in the street Bergognona, where Pitichinaccio 
lived, only four doors from Salvator’s residence. 

With much care Capuzzi put the little dwarf down, and opened the 
door of the house: and then both, the latter before, and the former 
behind, ascended the narrow staircase, which resembled that of a hen- 
roost. But, scarcely had they arrived halfway up the stairs, when 
they heard a fearful noise and tumbling, in the upper story. They 
could easily distinguish the hoarse voice of a wild drunken fellow, who 
conjured all the devils to show him the road out of this enchanted 
house. Pitichinaccio pressed himself closely to the wall, and begged 
Capuzzi, by all the saints, to go on before: but the latter had scarcely 
ascended afew steps more, when the drunken fellow tumbled down 
from above, seizing Capuzzi like a whirlwind, and precipitated him 
through the open door below, into the middle of the street. ‘There they 
lay, Capuzzi underneath, and the drunken sot on the top of him, like 
a mealbag. Capuzzi cried woefully for help; two persons passing 
along the street approached them, and with much trouble they re- 
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lieved Capuzzi from his burden, the drunkard reeling and staggering 
as they raised him, and at last departing with oaths and curses. 

“‘ Why, Signor Pasguale, what’s the matter with you? How came 
you here so late at night? What sad affair have you had in that house?”’ 
Thus asked Salvator and Antonio, for these were his two assistants. 

“All is over with me,’ groaned Capuzzi, ‘‘ this hellhound has 
crushed all my limbs to pieces: I can’t move.” 

‘‘ Let us examine,”’ said Antonio, and, after feeling all over his body, 
he suddenly pinched him with so much violence in his leg, that Ca- 
puzzi cried aloud. 

“By the Holy Virgin !’’ exclaimed Antonio, with great apprehen- 
sion, *‘ you have broken your leg, dearest Signor Pasguale, in the 
most dangerous place; if immediate help is not procured, you will be 
dead in a few hours, or, at least, a cripple for life.” 

Capuzzi burst out into a most terrible howling. ‘* Compose your- 
self, dearest Signor!’’ continued Antonio, ‘ although I am a painter 
now, still I have not forgotten surgery. We will carry you to Salva- 
tor’s house, and then I will dress your broken leg immediately.” 

‘My dearest Signor Antonio !’’ sighed Capuzzi, ‘*1 know I have 
offended you, but’ 

‘Tut!’ Salvator interrupted him, ‘this is not the time to speak 
about any offence: you are in danger, and that is enough for the brave 
Antonio to assist you with all the skill of his art. Raise him up, 
friend Antonio.” 

They raised the old fellow carefully, and carried him to Salvator’s 
house, while he complained of most intolerable pains in his broken leg. 

Signora Catherina said she had a presentiment that some misfortune 
would occur, and therefore had not gone to rest. When she saw Ca- 
puzzi, and heard of the circumstance that had happened, she reproach- 
ed him severely for his selfish conduct. ‘* I know very well, Signor 
Pasguale,” said she, ‘* whom you were carrying home. You think if 
your beautiful niece, Marianna, is within your house, she needs no 
female servant; and you abuse, in a shameful and blasphemous manner, 
the poor Pitichinaccio, whom you poke into a petticoat. But you see, 
ogni carne ha il suo osso, every kind of meat has its bones. If you 
wish to have a pretty girl about you, you likewise want female attend- 
ance. Fate il passo secondo la gamba, suit yourself to your cloth, and 
desire neither more nor less than what is right from your Marianna. 
Don’t lock her up like a captive, and convert your house into a prison; 
asino punto convien che trotti: he who is on his journey must go on- 
ward. You have a handsome niece, and ought to live accordingly: 
that is, do everything your niece desires. But you are an ungallant 
and hardhearted man, and I fear that, in your old age, you are in love, 
and tormented by jealousy. Pardon me if I speak to you freely: but, 
chi ha nel petto fiele, non puo sputar miele, one’s mouth will over- 
flow, whose heart is full. {f you do not die in consequence of your 
broken leg, which I expect you will, I hope this will be a warning to 
you to leave your niece at liberty to do as she pleases, namely, to 
marry the fine young man, whom I know already.” 

In this strain she continued, while Salvator and Antonio undressed 
the old fellow, and put him to bed. Catharina’s words were so many 
stabs, that rankled in his breast. Whenever he endeavored to reply, 
Antonio told him it would be extremely dangerous to indulge in speak- 
ing, and thus all the bitter gall, that arose in him, he was obliged to 
swallow. Salvator, at last, having sent Catharina out to procure some ice- 
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water, which Antonio had ordered, confessed to his colleague, that the 
sham drunkard had performed his part admirably, in Pitichinaccio’s 
house. With the exception of a few bruises, Capuzzi had not received 
the slightest injury, notwithstanding his fall appeared to have been a 
‘tremendous one. Antonio bandaged his left leg so tightly that he 
could not stir, and wrapped him in clothes wet with icewater, which 
made the old fellow shiver, as if he were in an ague fit. 

‘Dearest Signor Antonio,’ grunted he, gently, ‘tell me, is it over 
with me—must I die ?”’ 

‘** Only compose yourself, Signor Pasguale,”’ replied Antonio; ‘since 
you have endured the first dressing with so much fortitude, the danger 
appears to be over. But still the utmost attention is necessary, and, for 
awhile, you must not be beyond the eyes of the surgeon.” 

‘‘Oh, Antonio!’ moaned the old fellow, ‘‘ you know how much I 
love you—how much I esteem your talents. Don’t leave me—give me 
your hand—so true, my dear son, you will not leave me?” 

‘* Although I no longer practice surgery,” said Antonio, ‘‘ I offer you 
my services, until you are perfectly cured; and I shall ask nothing in 
return, but your friendship and confidence. You were a little harsh to- 
wards me.”’ 

‘* No more of that, dearest Antonio,”’ lisped the old fellow. ‘* Your 
niece will be wholly dead with fear,” continued Antonio, ‘‘ since you 
have not returned home. However, your condition will admit of a re- 
moval in the morning to your own house. 

“ Then I will again examine your bandage, prepare your bed pro- 
perly, and tell your niece everything that she has to do, in order to 
insure your speedy recovery.” The old fellow sighed heavily, shut his 
eyes, and remained silent for some time. ‘Then he stretched out his 
hands towards Antonio, drew him to his bedside, and said, in a low 
voice, ‘‘Is it not so, dearest Antonio, that you were only in jest 
about Marianna? such a wild freak, ha! as some young people some- 
times have.”’ 

“Think not of such things at present,” replied Antonio. ‘ Signor 
Pasguale, it is true, your niece pleased my fancy, but now I have 
other matters in my head. And, to be candid with you, I must confess 
that I am now well satisfied with your abrupt refusal of my foolish 
proposition. I thought I was in love with your Marianna, but I only 
saw in her a handsome model for my Magdalena. This may be the 
reason, that, after I had finished the picture, Marianna became quite 
indifferent to me.” ‘* Antonio, blessed of heaven !”’ exclaimed Capuz- 
zi, ‘‘ thou art my consolation, my help, my joy! ‘That you do not love 
Marianna, has released me from all my pains.” 

‘‘Indeed, Signor Pasguale,” said Salvator, ‘if one did not’ know 
you as a serious and prudent man, who comprehends very well what 
becomes his old age, one might suppose you were madly in love with 
your pretty niece.” ‘ 

Capuzzi shut his eyes, groaning and lamenting over the dreadful 
pains, which he said were returning with redoubled violence. 

As Aurora arose in the east, and darted her refulgent rays through the 
window, Antonio informed Capuzzi that it was time to carry him into 
the street Ripetta, to his own house. Signor Pasguale answered with 
a deep and piteous sigh. Salvator and Antonio lifted him out of his 
bed, and wrapt his shivering limbs in a large cloak, furnished by Signor 
Catharina, which had been worn by her deceased husband. Capuzzi 
begged and entreated them to remove the abominable icecloth from his 
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bald head, and give him his wig and cocked hat; and, likewise, that An- 
tonio might put his moustaches in order, least Marianna should be fright- 
ened at his appearance. 

As soon as Marianna saw her uncle in this miserable condition, she 
shrieked, and burst into a flood of tears; and, without noticing her lover, 
she seized his hand, pressed it to her lips, and deplored his misfortune. 
So strange and sincere was the compassion of this virtuous girl to- 
wards her uncle, who had tormented her so much. But, at the same mo- 
ment, she manifested, with singular promptitude, that innate sagacity 
which nature has implanted in woman; a few significant looks of Sal- 
vator were sufficient to inform her of the whole plot. 

Then she indulged in furtive glances at the happy Antonio: the deep 
scarlet rushing into her lovely face; and a sweet roguish smile burst 
triumphantly through the flood of tears, that hung upon her delicate 
cheeks. Notwithstanding Antonio’s Magdalena, Salvator had not sup- 
posed her so beautiful as he now beheld her; and he almost envied him 
his good fortune: while he’ felt a double necessity of snatching her 
out of the claws of the old lozel, whatever might be the risk. 

Signor Pasguale, received by his fair niece, with a tenderness he 
really did not deserve, forgot his calamities. He smiled, worked his 
lips, till his moustaches shook, and sighed, not for pain, but love. 

Antonio prepared the bed skilfully, put him in, and laced the bandage 
so tightly, that the old fellow was obliged to lay as motionless as a log. 
‘Then having wrapt his crazy head in thick towel, saturated with cam- 
phor, to prevent his hearing the whispers of Cupid, Salvator left the two 
lovers to hold communion beneath the transitory smiles of their 
lucky stars. 

(The adroit trickery of the plotting artists, however, is detected by 
the meddlesome Doctor Splendiano Accoramboni; and the scheming 
conspirators, resolved upon new enterprises, thirst to wreak their ven- 
geance on the Pyramid Doctor, while they rescue Marianna from her 
bondage. ‘Their next scheme is as follows.) 

‘Marianna,’ said Salvator, ‘‘after having imbibed the poison of 
your kisses, has gained at once five years’ experience, prudence, and 
cunning. She has not only persuaded the old fellow that she had no 
part in the execution of our tricks, but that she abhorred our conduct 
and heartily despised every attempt of yours to approach her. Capuzzi, 
filled with joy and delight at this declaration, promised to grant her 
any favour she might desire. Marianna, quite modestly, asked for no- 
thing more than that the zio carissimo should go with her to the thea- 
tre of Signor Formica, before the Porta del Popolo. Capuzzi was 
embarrassed at this request, and to relieve himself from his doubts, he 
held a council with the Pyramid Doctor and Pitichinaccio, and at last, 
both Signor Pasguale and Doctor Splendiano concluded to take Mari- 
anna tomorrow to the theatre. According to the express stipulations 
of this worthy council, Pitichinaccio is to accompany them in women’s 
clothes, in quality of a governess; to which, however, he only consent- 
ed, upon condition that Signor Capuzzi would present him with a wig, 
in addition to the plush vest. 

‘‘ Tomorrow, therefore, this noble trio, together with the fair Mari- 
anna, will procecd to the theatre, before the Porta del Popolo, to hear 
Signor Formica. Let us march straight ahead against our enemies : their 
return from the theatre to town will afford us the most favourable op- 
portunity.” 

He now communicated to Antonio a plan of attack, which appeared 
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indeed not a little adventurous and daring, but which Antonio signed 
with avidity, in the hope of snatching his Marianna from the villain 
Capuzzi. He was, moreover, much pleased with the idea that Salvator 
meditated a chastisement of the Pyramid Doctor. 

On the following evening, the most remarkable company that was ever 
beheld, marched through the street Ripetta to the Porta del Popolo. 
They drew the eyes of everybody upon them, and one asked the 
other whether any fantastic masks were left behind, from the last carni- 
val. Signor Pasguale, in his Spanish dress, and high peaked hat, with 
a yellow feather stuck in it, carefully trimmed, and full of elegance and 
grace, walked along in tight, narrow shoes, as if he were treading on 
eggs, leading the fair Marianna by his arm, whose fine splendid figure 
and lovely face were entirely concealed under a fourfold covering of 
veils, by the direction of the jealous Capuzzi. Signor Splendiano Ac- 
coramboni stalked along on the opposite side, with his large periwig, 
which covered his whole back; and close behind Marianna, crawled the 
little monster, Pitichinaccio, dressed in fire-coloured women’s clothes, 
and his head adorned with a variety of gaudy flowers. 

Signor Formica, on this evening, surpassed himself; and, what he had 
never done before, mingled a number of little songs into his perform- 
ance, imitating the voices and manners of different celebrated singers. 
Capuzzi was enraptured, and again felt his former fondness for the thea- 
tre renewed in such a high degree, that he promised Marianna to ac- 
company her every night to these comical representations. He extoled 
Signor Formica to the skies, and joined, with all the power of his 
shrill voice, in the general applause of the house. Signor Splendiano 
was less satisfied; he continually admonished Capuzzi and Marianna 
not to laugh so immoderately. In one breath, he enumerated twenty 
diseases, which such a violent concussion of the diaphragm might oc- 
casion. But Capuzzi and Marianna were so deeply interested in the 
scene before them, that they paid not the slightest regard to his salu- 
tary admonitions. 

Pitichinaccio felt quite unhappy, as he was obliged to take his sta- 
tion behind the Pyramid Doctor, whose enormous wig completely over- 
shadowed him. He could not see the stage or the actors, and was, 
moreover, teazed and annoyed by two mischievous women, who sat 
near him, calling him their dear little Signora, and asking whether he 
was already married, and how many children he had, who, as they 
supposed, must be lovely creatures. The poor Pitichinaccio was in an 
awful predicament; the cold sweat stood on his forehead: he whimper- 
ed and moaned, and cursed his wretched existence. 

The play over, Signor Pasguale waited until every person had left 
the house. The last candle was extinguished, at which Splendiano had 
lighted a small fragment of a torch, when Capuzzi, with his two wor- 
thy friends and Marianna, cautiously commenced his retreat. 

Pitichinaccio cried and whined, so that Capuzzi, to his great vexa- 
tion, was obliged to take him upon his left arm, while he led Marianna 
with his right. Doctor Splendiano marched on before with his crippled 
torch, burning just enough to disclose, by its faint glimmer, the gloomy 
darkness of the night. 

They were at a considerable distance from the Porta del Popolo, 
when they beheld themselves suddenly surrounded by several ghost- 
like figures, muffled up in large cloaks. At the same moment, the torch 
was knocked out of the hands of the Doctor, and, falling upon the 
ground, it soon became extinguished. Capuzzi and the Doctor stood 
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mute, and petrified with amazement. A pale red light fell upon the 
ghostly lookin, skulls of four ghosts, who stared in the face of the Py- 
ramid Doctor, with frightful hollow eyes, and howled ‘* woe! woe! woe 
to you, Splendiano Accoramboni!”’ So howled the terrible spectres, in 
a deep sepulchral voice. Then yelled one: ‘“‘Dost thou know me, 
Splendiano? I am Cordier, the French painter, who was buried last 
week, and whom your medicine brought under the ground.’’ Then the 
second cried: ‘* Dost thou know me, Splendiano? I am Hiifner, the Ger- 
man painter, whom thou hast poisoned with thy infernal potions!” 
Then the third reéchoed, ‘‘ Dost thou know me, Splendiano? I am 
Liers, the Flemish painter, whom thou hast killed with thy pills, and 
cheated his brother out of his pictures.’’ ‘Then the fourth concluded: 
‘* Dost thou know me, Splendiano? I am Ghigi, the painter of Naples, 
whom thou hast murdered with thy powders !’’ And then, all four to- 
gether: ‘‘ Woe! woe! woe to you, Splendiano Accoramboni, thou accurs- 
ed Pyramid Doctor! You must down with us—down under the 
ground. Away!—away with you!—halloo! halloo!’’ And then they all 
fell upon the unfortunate Doctor, lifted him from the ground, and car- 
ried him off, like a whirlwind. 

Although this terrible scene had overwhelmed Capuzzi with fear 
and horror, yet he collected himself with admirable spirit, as soon as 
he saw that it was only aimed at his friend, Accoramboni. Pitichinac- 
cio had thrust his head under Capuzzi’s cloak, and his hands clung so 
tightly around his neck, that he nearly strangled him, and all exertions 
to shake him off were vain. 

‘Take courage, my sweet dove!” said Capuzzito Marianna, after the 
disappearance of the ghosts, and the Pyramid Doctor; ‘collect your- 
self, my love. My worthy friend is gone now; St Bernardo, who was 
also d good Doctor, may assist him, if the revengeful painters, whom 
he dispatched with too much haste to his Pyramid, now wring his 
neck, But who will sing to my canzonets? And the rogue, Pitichi- 
naccio, has taken such a convulsive grip at my throat, that I shall 
not be able to utter a clear tone for six weeks. Splendiano’s transpor- 
tation has indeed perplexed me a littlk—but don’t be alarmed, my dear 
Marianna—my sweetest hope! It is all over.’’ 

Marianna assured him that she was quite overcome with apprehen- 
sion, and wished to walk alone, without his assistance, for the purpose 
of affording him an opportunity of getting rid of the troublesome child 
in his bosom: but Signor Pasguale only seized her more firmly, and 
said that nothing in the world could induce him to leave her without 
his manly aid, in such a threatening situation. 

At this moment, when Signor Pasguale was about to proceed with 
new cheerfulness, four frightful looking devils, in short shining red 
cloaks, arose out of the earth before him, and stared in his face with 
sparkling eyes, croaking and whistling horribly: ‘‘ Ho, hoa! Pasguale 
Capuzzi! Old amorous devil. We are your companions! We are love 
devils! We come to take you, together with your comrade, Pitichi- 
naccio, to the ever glowing hell!’’ Capuzzi and Pitichinaccio fell upon 
the ground, and raised a piercing cry of lamentation, like a whole herd 
of beaten jackanapes. 

Marianna had disengaged herself from the old fellow, and stepped 
aside, when one of the devils tenderly embraced her—‘‘ Oh Marianna 
said he, in a soft entreating voice, ‘‘my dear Marianna! At last we 
have succeeded! My friends will carry the old fellow far away, while 
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we may seek a place of refuge. ‘My Antonio !’’ lisped Marianna 
softly. 

(After many perils, the lovers escape to Florence ; Doctor Accoram- 
boni awakes in horror at his misdeeds ; and old Capuzzi execrates for- 
ever the name of Salvator Rosa, who rejoices in the happiness of his 
friend Antonio.) 





THE STATUE AND THE COBBLER. 
By a Scupror. 


Near Rome stands a statue of ancient renown, 

Situate by a Grove on the east of the town, 

Where its grandeur and beauty, from primitive days, 

Have ravished from thousands the homage of praise. 
There ’s a story about it.—A cobbler, one day, 

(Some say ’t was ‘blue Monday,”) was strolling that way ; 

And, seeing the statue, he came to its base, 

Where many were standing, admiring its grace; 

For the statue was draped in rich vestures, that hung 

In folds of such beauty as poets ne’er sung; 

And the figure so noble, so godlike its face, 

That it seemed as if ushered from some heavenly place. 

But what to the cobbler appeared most bewitching, 

Was the cut of the shoes,* and the manner of stitching; 

Nay, trifling indeed were the figure and folds, 

Compared with the fashion and grace of the soles. 

Now, crouched at the feet, like a crooked back’d elf, 

The master of awls was at home, and himself; 

And here, while surveying the shoes, he detected 

The want of a loop in the tie, to perfect it. 

He proclaim’d it aloud ;—’t was a feat at tuition !— 

(°T wixt folly and arrogance there ’s ne’er a partition.) 
Tim Pegwood was now connoisseur in the arts, 

Saw defects in the statue in various parts, 

Was sure the left knee was a handsbreadth too. high, 

Could see a small blemish just under one eye, 

And declar’d that the neck was a great deal too big— 

Thought the head would look better if it had on a wig; 

The arms, too, he also conceived, were too long— 

And the fingers ;—he would have continued his song : 

But a grave looking sage, who had seen what had pass’d, 

Thus spoke to him,—‘* Copper! 60 sTICK TO Your Last!” — 

*T was enough.—Poor Pegwood was melted to wax, 

And sticks, to this day, to his last and his tacks. 


—So, when you see people step out of their sphere, 
In order, more wise than they are, to appear; 

When you see them upstarting in knowledge too fast, 
Just mention the tale of the Cobbler and last. 


* Sandals, more likely. 
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THE JOURNAL OF A STUDENT. 
Hadley, August 14, 18—. 


An academical life is almost void of incident. ‘The mind of the stu- 
dent is immature, his character unformed, his experience uninstructive. 
The rival jealousies of a public school are but the petty details of ju- 
venility ; and yet they often are as interesting and more amusing than 
the feuds of the Norman castellane, or the Gallic suzerain, or the san- 
guinary conspiracies of Cataline and Cesar. My tutor is a man of a 
proud, commanding look. With all the mildness of my Monson pre- 
ceptor, G , he possesses thrice his erudition, experience and energy. 
But of all professional men whom I ever knew, the best and noblest is 
my particular instructor, Kellogg. I honour him for his unbending 
principles ; and I love him for his fascinating demeanour. Such a man 
cannot be prized too highly. Like an oasis in the desert, he rejoices 
the wearied eye that wanders over the world’s moral wilderness. His 
pupils reverence while they love him; they dread his disapprobation, 
and delight in his sunny smile. G always dressed well, and moved 
with a lofty look; (by the way, he were such a doublecased buckram 
neckcloth, that his face was always turned to the heavens ;) but Kellogg 
is careless of his dress, and unpretending in his manner; yet the form- 
er had no judicious influence over his scholars, and the latter silently 
directs their every word and action. G wore his hair a la friseur, 
and frequently smiled to display his pearly teeth; Kellogg’s locks, un- 
touched by /Auile antique, hang around his head like moss on a southern 
liveéak, and a dentist would be his ruin. Yet I more than half des- 
pised my taper-fingered gentleman, and I venerate the man whose mind 
is occupied by more important matters than otto of roses, tooth powder, 
and rings. 











August 20. 

There is a lovely girl here engaged in the same studies with me. 
She is not regularly beautiful, but she fascinates, she electrifies me 
through and through. She moyes like Juno, but smiles like the Pa- 
phian goddess, breathing divinity and elysium around her. I am too 
young to talk of love; but my heart thrills with an ecstatic feeling 
whenever I approach her. ‘There is the glory of young blooming 
Mind upon her brow; the beauty of a virgin spirit on her rosy cheek ; 
the bliss of a bounding heart upon her ruby lips. Her education is 
nearly completed, and she is going away! Shall I never see her more? 
We shall be far asunder soon ; she in her native hills of Vermont and 
I in the halls of learning. Her beauty will ripen; her smile will be 
cast on some favoured suitor, and her freedom given away. Well— 
well—I am not jealous; she was not created for me ; disappointment is 
my lot. I care not; we are twain. I will not think of her again.— 
Heavens! she is passing now—it is no sin to gaze at her! 

September 2. 

For many weeks past I have resided with the family of the Reverend 
Doctor W**. My mother was always afflicted with a clerical epidemic, 
which, I believe, was innate and constitutional ; but I was never par- 
ticularly interested in the exhibition of human frailty, and least of all 
in the fallible nature of those whose motto is perfection. Dr W** is 
a proud, indolent, enthusiastic man, gifted with a refined intellectual 
taste, some original talent, and a small degree of erudition. He is hur- 
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ried, though perhaps sincere in his devotions; violent, though placable 
in his demeanour; niggardly at home, though generous abroad ; and, 
with the capability of great exertion, excessively unenterprising. 
Though a devoted Arian, he preaches the most politic Hopkinsianism ; 
though charitable in his nature, he never visits his poor parishioners ; 
though not unable to write an eloquent sermon, he defers all preparation 
for the Sabbath till Saturday night; usually finishing his hurried per- 
formances an hour before his bell tolls for service. He spends the 
most of his time in his robe de chambre, lounging on his sofa, and read- 
ing Shakspeare or Ben Jonson, or dreaming of the mysteries of necro- 
mancy and cabalism. His study is hung round with costly paintings, 
which would do greater honour to the Parisian boulevards than the ora- 
tory of a christian divine. ‘The lower shelf of his library is filled with 
venerably dusted theologians, over whom the spiders have thrown a 
cobweb veil of most exquisite workmanship ; but the upper and more 
favoured shelves are garnished with moral philosophers, liberal biblical 
critics, poems, romances, plays and novels, which bear palpable evi- 
dence of repeated perusal. His only daughter is called Mindwell ; 
never was a child more unfortunately named. Perverse, selfwilled, im- 
pertinent, and utterly unmanageable, she disgusts the beholder by her 
illbred forwardness, and her illtimed talk. No place is secure from her 
visitations. O ye gods of Acheron! she is brawling now at my cham- 
ber door! Well, knock away, Mindwell! your father is too much oc- 
cupied with Shakspeare to teach you obedience and good manners, and 
I am too much occupied with Elisha’s bears to think of committing in- 
fanticide by admitting you. Donder and blitzen! either you or I must 
be gone forthwith, Miss Mindwell !*** 
September 12. 

Poor Lawton has returned, after his unfortunate examination, to at- 
tempt the experiment of the classics once more. Poor fellow! he has 
many good qualities about him, and would make an excellent farmer 
by consulting the almanac, the prophet of the seasons, but Greek and 
Latin are forbidden things to him. It is marvellous that respectable men 
will thus expose their children to derision. One would suppose that 
their plain shrewd sense would reveal to them the utter folly of believ- 
ing that, where the gifts of nature have been denied, the opportunity of 
education can avail. But parents are proverbially insensible to the de- 
fects of their offspring, and can no more be persuaded that they are 
born with a buried talent than the Hindoo can be convinced that Jagger- 
naut is not a god; and it is hard to inflict a cureless wound on:a doting 
heart, by honestly averring that their wealth is wasted, their name dis- 
honoured, and the cause of education injured by the exposure of their 
infatuation and their poor boy’s fatuity. 

September 28. 


Tomorrow is an eventful day with me. With the light of the sun I 
shall leave the scene of my academical education, and depart from those 
friends of my boyhood, to whom I am linked by inscrutable but indis- 
soluble ties. I have just descended from the summit of Holyoke. My 
spirit will long retain the splendour of the prospect, und feast on the 
recollection of the evening hour, when I gazed, probably, for the last 
time, on the magnificent scenery of the Connecticut. But there is a 
feeling within me which will sustain my spirit. I cannoi be satisfied 
to exclaim, with the highminded and unfortunate Roland, 

‘‘ Pour nous le temple de memoire 
Est dans les coeurs de nos amis.” 
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I pant for higher honours, more general distinction, and more perpetual 
fame. Whatever may become of my illy administered fortune, I will not 
forget my father’s dying injunction ; I will not disappoint the solicitude, 
the anxious labours of my mother; I will remember thee, mysterious 
man! who didst inspire my soul to burst the bands of oppression, and 
assert its free prerogative! ‘The gifts of heaven shall be improved; I 
will acquire that wealth which none can take away; death shall not 
render back my spirit to its God unenlightened by the counsels of the 
wise, and the research of the learned. I will go forth to the world, 
with a mind capable of being to itself a peopled universe, and a heart 
too full of refined and exalted feeling to be afflicted by ennui, or sub- 
dued by persecution. Farewell! ye scenes of my frequent communion! 
farewell! ye friends of my youth! ‘Though we meet no more in this 
world’s journeyings, yet the pleasant days we have passed together will 
not be forgotten amid the perplexities, the cares, and the troubles of life. 
College, October 3. 

I have passed the ordeal. The grave visages of erudite and critical 
professors affright my soul no more. I left Hadley with my mother in 
a chaise for Palmer, long before daylight; and at four o’clock in the 
morning, weary, but sleepless, faint, but without appetite, I parted from 
my beloved parent for the first time, and entered the stagecoach for Bos- 
ton alone, .to dare a trying experiment. ‘The fog soon concealed her 
from my view, but I heard her sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Yet, young as I was, she confided in me and I determined to comfort 
her by news of success ; and now it shall be done. Praise to an am- 
bitious youth is immortality. His spirit rises within him at the pros- 
pect of honour. ‘The whole world is a scene of beauty and glory, 
glowing with the gorgeous hues of a creative imagination. ‘To an un- 
travelled boy there is something exceedingly delightful in strange pla- 
ces; but a college is the fair elysium of all his dreams. He finds it a 
different place, they say, before he leaves it; but no matter for that; 
let the present beam with pleasure—with the rainbow glory of an un- 
tried heart! the future will come soon enough. Young, active, gay 
companions gather around to welcome me; the old gruff president al- 
most smiled; the professors relax their features as they pass, and the 
tutors whisper each other in commendation. What more do I want? 
I would that the only disinterested friend I ever had were here! Strange, 
mysterious, unhappy man! were it in my power, how gladly I would 
relieve the burden that weighs upon his heart. 

November 6. 

I have always been addicted to the analysis of human character; the 
faculty of perception seems to be the acme of my phrenology. I have 
read the spirits of my Dii Minores, and here their pictures are present- 
ed. Messer Asafctida Stockpole is the president of the institution. 
He is a strong built man, unequally formed, with drumstick legs, broad 
chest, John Bull neck, slouching shoulders, high cheek bones, little gray 
rabbit eyes, full moon face, and square bald head. He moves like an 
automaton; he speaks like a growling bear. Mistaking savage rough- 
ness for severity of discipline, and puritanic formality for dignity, he ex- 
cites terror in the place of reverence, and disgust precludes respect. He 
always travels into chapel sideways; and his right hand is habitually 
spread, fanning the air, like an elephant’s proboscis, as if he were for 
ever in the act of plenary absolution. When he prays before the col- 
lege, his voice sounds like an approaching storm in the Highlands; his 
shut eyes quiver, and his wrinkled cheek dilates and contracts as if he 
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were in mortal pangs ; and his outspread fingers hang suspended in the 
air like the last appeal of a drowning man. But these are trifling ex- 
ternals ; he has more serious faults. Unable to govern, he cannot but 
tyrannize ; he cannot attract respect, but he can excite fear and’ trem- 
bling. His knowledge is unimportant, and his avarice unbounded. By 
the latter he is led like a pet lamb to the slaughter, and every student, 
who knows how to point his cue, can govern half the college. Ungainly 
in person, ungifted in intellect, without dignity of appearance or grace 
of manner, he occupies the presidential chair as a bear would occupy a 
throne, and rules a college as a swineherd rules his drove. The Rev. 
Calvin Backgate is the professor of belles letters and metaphysics ; but 
he professes merely. O! Blair, Campbell, Stuart, Reid! and thou, 
immortal Locke, and thou, Lord Kaimes! arise ye in a spectral groupe, 
peep through the stygian darkness of Backgate’s soul, and ery aloud in 
your agony! But let his Presbyterian hue preserve the ignoramus from 
your utter wrath! ‘The Rev. Mr Jasper is a modest, able, unpretend- 
ing man, thoroughly acquainted with what he professes to teach, and a 
favourite with all. ‘Tutor Mann is a tall, elegant gentleman, who atones 
for his classical defects by the suavity of his manners and the kindness 
of his disposition. But, oh, Diogenes! what shall I say of the tutor 
Rivulet, the misnamed, the incomparable? Bring hither Hayley’s 
‘*Triumphs of Temper,’”’ for never did mortal temper enjoy such tri- 
umphs! Call up the ghost of Caliban, but dare not to bring the wand 
of Prospero—it would be shattered on the instant, and all his magical 
authority dissolved. He has just left the recitation room, having dashed 
Homer on the floor, and plunged headlong through the astonished fresh- 
men, and gone down three flights of stairs, as if a legion of demons 
were close at his heels. O ‘Temper! what a glorious thing thou art! 
May 12, 18—. 
The health of my mother is failing ; and all our exertions have been 
hitherto barely enough to afford a prospect of their fortunate termina- 
tion. I have met with some kind friends, who have espoused our cause 
in the midst of adversity—some heavenborn minds, which despise the 
paltry calumnies of the hardhearted and malignant; and follow the 
counsel of their own deliberate choice. But my path grows dark, for I 
cannot again permit my poor mother’s exertions, and I will not degrade 
my own character and gifts by unconditional vassalage to the bigoted 
creed of those, whose charity chains the spirit down to the belief that 
my beneficent God is a tyrant, rejoicing in vindictiveness. What will 
be done I know not. 
June 25. 
My birthday has arrived again. Within the past year what myriads 
of thoughts have hurried through my mind, and vanished like idle 
visions of the night! Forever on the wing, the spirit glows with ten 
thousand beautiful images, which leave no trace behind. ‘The unremit- 
ting cares of pecuniary embarrassment distract the mind and afflict the 
heart, and throw over life a dark and sombre colouring, which imparts 
its hues to thought, feeling, manner, and aspect. ‘The poor scholar can- 
not lift his head among his wealthy fellows ; he is forced to bend before 
the little great, to mask his features with unreal reverence, and to unfold 
his poverty, without disguise, before those to whom long established 
habits have taught a feeling of contempt for the indigent. How incon- 
sistent is man! proud of his talents, which are a gift of nature, and 
careless of his education, which is his own work !—passing silently 
over the degradation of an eleemosynary scholar, and treating the toil- 
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some student, who depends upon his own exertions, with contumely 
and supercilious scorn! Administrator of a fatherless boy’s only por- 
tion! what woes, what trials and humiliations, have you not brought 
upon me. 
September 20. 

The necessity is imperious—I must leave my education unfinished, 
and go forth upon the world to do the work of a man at seventeen. It 
is a bitter,trial to an ambitious mind, but I must submit with what grace 
I can command. The days I have passed here have been often very 
pleasant, for they were full of employment; and they will recur to my 
memory in other years, like sweet visions that have gone forever. My 
defective education must be supplied by my own leisure ; I must look 
alone to myself for success in the world’s wide ways; and I will be 
hereafter remembered, if the justice of men is not appealed to in vain. 
‘Tomorrow I shall leave, unhonoured, the halls of learning for the tro- 
pic sands of Georgia. What will await me there I desire not omnis- 
cience to foresee: for I would not forestall the future nor withdraw, 
even for a moment’s glimpse, the mighty veil that surrounds the secrets 
of Eternity. What is thought but the restless aspiration of an undying 
spirit? what is life but a preparation for death? what is mortality but 
an unquenchable thirst after the deathlessness of elysium? Be my fate 
what it will—whether honoured and eminent or unhonoured and neglect- 
ed—never may I forsake my selfrespect or forget the dignity of my na- 
ture! If not within the years of my sojourning here, yet, at least, when 
the dust has hallowed my memory, the name, which I have toiled and 
striven, by matin and vigil, to immortalize, may be remembered in the 
literature of my native land, 

“And move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love.” 


F. 


THE BIRTHDAY PROPHECY, 


A Tale of Domestic Life. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Tue farther we journey from the days of our youth, the more insen- 
sible we become to all the holy feelings and exalted principles which 
characterize the dayspring of being. Custom gradually usurps the 
throne of justice, and the sophistical plea of expediency overpowers 
the dictates of honour. ‘The golden characters of truth and love are ob- 
literated by the dark stains of policy; and the highest and purest of 
earthly affections decay and disappear when cold selfinterest inures 
the heart and paralyzes its energies. 

So thought and felt the lonely Clara, as month followed month, with- 
out producing, in the aspects of her kindred, any evidences of that re- 
gard which had been her portion in earlier and happier days. Her fa- 
ther had long returned from the settlement of Dr Elwyn’s estates; but 
to Clara he had rendered no account of the affairs which she had con- 
fided to his disposal. His uniform unkind reply to all her enquiries on 
this subject was briefly, ‘‘ you will always have a home here, if you 

lease; what avails it then, to ask impertinent questions about things 
which will be subject to the direction of your son when he comes of 
age?” 
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‘‘ But surely, father, I ought to know how my husband’s estate was 
settled; for my own and my children’s sake, I ought to know.” 

‘*Am I a boy, to be idly questioned? Would you tyrranize over the 
father whom you once disobeyed, and add distrust and rebuke to your 
unfilial behaviour. I tell you that women know nothing of business, 
and they would show their wisdom by their silence in affairs which ap- 
pertain not to their counsel. Your son Charles is Elwyn’s heir; to him 
I will answer.” 

Finding all endeavours vain to obtain any knowledge of what had trans- 
pired at Warwick, Clara resigned herself mournfully to the evils of her 
destiny, and derived all the consolation, which could attend such an evil 
lot, from the innocent gayeties of her children. ‘To them she exhibited 
the few relics, which her husband, in his dying hour, had bequeathed as 
a memorial of his love, to those who could not remember the beauty of 
his countenance. Over these, in her solitary hours, she wept, as she 
pressed her loved ones to her bosom, and thought, almost with shudder- 
ing, on their future fortune; and they, though unconscious of the cause, 
joined with her in those tears of sorrow, which there was now no hand 
of kindness to assuage or alleviate. 

There are few, from whom this honest tale may obtain the favour of 
perusal, who will not readily comprehend, without the necessity of 
protracted exposition, the thousand unpleasantries and irritating annoy- 
ances which beset an unwelcome guest. The evils of life are not to 
be estimated by their apparent magnitude. When any great misfortune 
assails, the mind awakes in giant strength, and gallantly meets the en- 
counter; the depth of the trouble is instantly measured by the vigilant 
spirit, and the rushing waters disappear, through the channels which 
have been opened for their departure. But when one, accustomed to 
consistent and continual kindness, is chained down by inauspicious 
events to a life of mere endurance; when the heart is frittered away by 
hourly vexations, and cold eyes and measured words are encountered 
on either hand, the spirit is wearied out, and existence becomes an un- 
ceasing trial. All who have ever encountered the unkindness of those 
whom consanguinity, if no higher regard, should have made politic 
friends, will but too quickly understand the meaning, and shudder when 
they remember the effects of shrugs and sneers, and averted eyes, and 
gestures that cannot remain enigmas. ‘The eloquence of Byron’s de- 
scription of silent slanders is but the fervent language of truth. The 
generous heart has often bled, when not a word was uttered; the fair- 
est character has often vanished before the attack of a fiendlike eye, or 
the diabolic curl of a damning lip. Wherever else we meet with trou- 
ble and disappointment, we always look to our home for enjoyment; 
and those are happy, who are ever met with smiling eyes and true af- 
fection there. But, save the harrowings of a guilty conscience, there 
cannot be a hell more torturing than a household that are foes—foes in 
most mournful truth, though pride of reputation interdicts the honest 
exposure. Where unaccommodating dispositions and conflicting de- 
sires wage, day after day, beneath the same roof, an incessant warfare, 
and penury restrains a wise separation, there always reigns a demon. 
The bitterest anathema, that could be denounced on the most deadly 
foe, would be, “‘may you live all your days with the man whom you 
hate, and eat from the same store, and drink from the same cup, which 
he partakes!’’ There lacked no variety of exasperating expression on 
the part of her kindred, as time wore on, which could wound the feel- 
ings of Clara. They beheld her as a dependant on their favour; as one 
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who, having been once apportioned, had returned, with her helpless chil- 
dren, to claim a second inheritance. The frequent inuendoes, which 
conveyed the accusation, could not fail to be retorted by allusions to 
the secret settlement; and endless disagreements followed the collision 
of unadjusted interests. 


‘“‘The fear 0’ hell’s a hangman’s whip 
‘**'T’o haud the wretch in order.”’ 


But, contrary to the assertion of Burns, this same fear seemed to ex- 
ert but a very insignificant influence over the actions of Clara’s father. 
The moral principle within him was ever correlative with his interest ; 
and, while he never forgot that ‘‘an inheritance may be gotten hastily,”’ 
he never remembered the context, ‘‘its end shall not be blessed.”” But 
I forbear ; the old man has long since gone to his account, and He, to 
whom all things are open, hath adjudged him and his deeds according to 
their desert. Yet, while I retrace and unfold all the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of the widow and the orphan, | can scarcely restrain the natural 
expression of that indignant feeling, which systematic duplicity, delibe- 
rate cunning, and protracted oppression are calculated to excite in every 
heart that throbs with the generous pulse of humanity. The exactions, 
to which Clara was subject, the upbraidings which she endured, the 
toils that she sustained, the tears, the woes, the sleepless nights, and 
cheerless days, that lingered, as if they would never depart; the unfeel- 
ing words which were addressed to her beloved children, and the harsh 
treatment which afflicted their little hearts, and spread a gloom over 
their else sunny countenances; all the vexations, in brief, of a life, 
spent among the heartless and the unkind, have been felt, I doubt not, 
by many a one from whose arms the tyrant spectre has snatched the 
protector, the friend, the husband; and, therefore, let me not weary the 
benevolent reader by dwelling on domestic tyranny and the wrongs of 
the orphan ; for more misery springs from household discord, and dark- 
er tragedy has more frequently originated in the secret chamber than 
ever proceeded from the councils of princes, or stalked in triumph over 
the field of carnage. Domestic affliction, like disappointed love, has 
slain its thousands secretly; it has been the doom of genius, the fiery 
trial of virtue, the ruin of the purest hopes ; it has drugged the poisoned 
bowl, sharpened the dagger of destruction, and driven the youth in his 
beauty, the man in his pride, and the woman in the glory of her excel- 
lence, to the dark chambers of their silent rest. It is a fearful and ter- 
rible disease, the broken heart, that silently bleeds to death—it is an 
awful feeling, the unceasing wearing away of life—the felt, though un- 
seen night, that gathers around the images of brighter days, and throws 
the shadows of another world over the radiant hop« that budded, but 
could never bloom in this. 

The dust of Elwyn had mingled with its parent earth; his name was 
seldom heard in the dwellings of men, for all, the lovely, the great, and 
the good, are soon forgotten when their pilgrimage has closed. Years 
had flown over the lonely widow, and Charles was a blooming boy, and 
Mary a beautiful little maiden, full of loveliness and mirth. But sud- 
denly the destroyer came ; the voice of sorrow arose on the evening air, 
and was borne on the morning breeze; for the hand of death was laid 
heavily on the innocent sufferer, and her pure spirit was ready to de- 
part to a purer world. ‘There was a gloom on every face in the village 
now, for Mary was beloved by every heart that could feel the power of 
beauty or bewail its unhappy lot. But now, neither the intercessions of 
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the pious, nor the tears of the sensitive, nor the vain agony of a deplor- 
ing mother could save her from the grasp of The Relentless. She was 
destined to a purer life than mortals lead below; she was taken from the 
ills to come; the sufferings, the privations, the guilt, that inseparably 
attach themselves to every earthly allotment, and shed their poisonous 
influence over our highest aspirations, and our holiest imaginings. With 
the meek patience of a purified nature she bore the pain of disease, the 
agony of death. Her voice was ever heard in warnings to the criminal, 
or affection for the objects of her love, or resigned submission to the 
Universal Disposer. Even when the coldness of death had spread over 
her limbs, she whispered in low, broken tones to her grandsire, ‘‘ Oh! 
be kind to my poor mamma and my little brother!’’ and gently her fair 
blue eyes closed in their long, long slumber, and the breath of life de- 
parted from her pallid lips, like the last wreath of incense from the 
altar of the saint. Her beautiful face was upturned to heaven, and the 
glory of the spirit’s immortality still beamed upon her brow. But what 
was the form that lay so cold and silent now? Could it slumber with 
that dread expression? No!—compare not the rosy slumbers of our 
repose with the awful stillness of the stiffening dead !—call not sleep the 
brother of death. ‘They are as unlike as the thoughts of the archangel 
by the throne of God, and those of Lucifér in his realm of darkness. 
The vital warmth, the play of feature, the images of dreams upon the 
changing face—do these things belong to death? The icy coldness, 
the shadows that pass over the countenance, like shades over a sunny 
landscape, the rigidity, the collapse of the pallid cheek, can these be- 
long to life? Look not on death and cail it slumber; look not on sleep 
to trace resemblances of death! 

Mary had ever been as gentle in her life as the breathings of a mild 
spring morning; her thoughts had ever arisen, like the purest incense, 
to their holy source ; and in her last hour she was blessed. A beautiful 
divinity beamed on her marble brow ; a sweet smile rested on her pallid 
lips; and, as she lay in her shroud, though speechless, yet she spoke 
with a holy eloquence to every beholder, and all turned away from the 
lovely corse, both wiser and better, than ere they beheld the blessedness 
of a sinless life upon the face of death. 

When she was laid in her silent rest, the voice of grief was eloquent, 
and tears stole down the cheeks of the tender maiden and the man of 
pride alike. With a serene solemnity she was committed to the grave, 
and the mourners returned to their homes. But she was not forgotten 
in the land of the living; her beauties and her virtues were embalmed 
in the memory of the young and the aged, and many a heart was kept 
from the taint of human evil, by the lovely example of sweet Mary 
Elwyn. 

The evening that followed her interment was transcendantly beautiful ; 
the full autumnal moon arose in cloudless glory, and the soft sweet airs 
played among the leaves of the grove, and breathed soothingly upon 
the brow of the enthusiastic boy, as he wandered forth to indulge his 
sorrow, among those quiet scenes, which had been rendered sacred by 
fraternal love. 

The residence of Mr Western was picturesque and romantic. His 
house, situated on the summit of a beautiful eminence, commanded a 
wide range of forest, mountain, and savannah; the spires of seven 
churches gleamed in the sunlight, as the lover of nature gazed around 
him; the lovely lake of Wicquaboag appeared faroff, like a vision of 
enchantment, reposing on the mountain’s side; the river Chicapee 
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flowed along the base of the wooded hills that bounded the southern 
view; verdant meadows delighted the enthusiastic eye, as it traversed 
the almost unlimited prospect that opened to the west; and the rugged 
dales of Ware expanded, in diversified beauty, to the very foot of 
Monadnock on the north. ‘There are no scenes, even in our own ma- 
jestic country, that can afford a higher pleasure, or excite a nobler 
feeling, than those which now diffused their silent influence over the 
sorrowful heart of young Elwyn. But he was a vassal there—he, the 
lawful heir of independent estates—the proud, highminded boy, whom 
persecution could not conquer, nor tyranny subdue. 

Charles was ever a thoughtful child ; he mingled not with the crowd 
of other boys; he joined not in their diversions; he rejoiced not in 
their amusements... Reflective from his earliest years, he was rather 
disposed to sit by the footstool, and listen to the history of the aged, 
than follow the giddy counsels and inconsiderate example of his fellows. 
Solitude to him had never been loneliness, nor melancholy, splenetic 
repining ; to him society, in its ordinary organization, was a wilderness 
of folly, and the idle converse of common life, but the frittering away 
of responsible gifts. Therefore, he indulged his spirit in lonely self 
communion, and the craggy rock, the uninhabited mountain, the waving 
forest, and the placid stream were to him fitter companions and wiser 
teachers than the thoughtless revellers of a departing day. No tinge of 
misanthropy was on his heart, though the unceasing toil to which he 
had been subjected, and the cruelties which he had borne from his 
unfeeling kindred, were calculated to darken his thoughts with the 
clouds of hatred. But not in vain had he been taught reflection. 
Young as he was, he scorned to involve his species in his condemnay 
tion of the unprincipled few, to whose tyranny he was exposed. 
By nature, kind and gentle, as all must be, whose minds are pure, 
and whose hearts are honest, he felt that virtue was an inhabitant 
of earth, and that the lessons of a just humanity were understood and 
followed by thousands whom he did not know. He loved to dwell 
upon idealities, which his reason told him could never be realized; his 
spirit longed for a higher communion than this world can afford. In 
vain he had searched the hearts of those around him for congenial 
sympathies and reciprocal aspirations. ‘Too dull to comprehend him, 
his companions hastened away to their sports, and exhorted him to 
follow ; but he entertained as little respect for their pursuits as they 
could possibly feel for his; and, gradually, he grew estranged from 
their regards, without grieving for the companionship he had forfeited. 

Such was the character of Charles Elwyn. Early imbued with a 
distinct perception of life’s innumerable follies, his soul revolted from 
their participation; taught by sorrow to reflect, he viewed all things 
with a meditative eye, and ‘‘ learned to moralize”’ in his early boyhood. 
As he now wandered sorrowfully alone, all who beheld him would have 
believed that no ordinary youth stood before them, and that no common 
allotment was his to bear. 

Lost in thought, Charles wandered unwittingly on, unobservant of 
the scenes around him, until he found himself far away from the habi- 
tations of men. He looked around him—the pale moonlight displayed 
a blighted orchard, a desolate garden, and the scattered fragments of a 
ruined dwelling, that shook, and creaked, and rattled in every breeze 
that rustled by. There was a deep well, into which the dilapidated 
walls had fallen, and over which rank weeds hung their dark mantle ;° 
there were groves of shrubbery mingled with nettles and briars, and 
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flowers overgrown and uprooted by noxious thistles, whose countless 
seeds were borne away on every breath of air. The blasted branches 
of the orchard trees shivered beneath the spectral light of the moon, 
that gleamed upon, but could not gladden the desolate scene. The 
grief of Charles Elwyn’s heart reciprocated the dreariness of nature ; 
and he paused, and gazed around him, with that lonely exultation which 
springs from the bosom of the unfriended and the proud. Suddenly, 
the sound of an approaching step fell distinctly on his ear; and, the 
next moment, a tall, majestic figure, in dark habiliments, emerged from 
the intricacies of the forest, and drew near the unaccompanied youth. 
I dare not say, that at such an hour, and in such a place, the presence 
of so strange an object did not add many pulses to the heart of Charles; 
but he retained his place unmoving, and gazed upon his unknown visiter 
with an eye which demanded an explanation of his purpose. Its an- 
nouncement was not long deferred; the stranger strode fearlessly on- 
ward till he stood face to face with the anxious, but unintimidated youth. 

** Son of Elwyn!” said he, and his stern features relaxed into a 
visionary smile as he spoke, ‘‘to thee I come unknown and unwel- 
comed ; thine hours in life were few when I met thy father in his 
glorious beauty, and beheld his destiny upon his’ noble brow. Thou 
knowest me not, but when I tell thee that thy many wrongs are not un- 
known, nor thy birth unremembered, nor thy virtues unbeheld, thou 
mayest look upon me as an ancient friend, in the guise of a stranger.”’ 

“*‘Your voice sounds kindly; what would you with me? Grief 
weighs heavy on my spirit—I have sought my favourite solitude.” 

‘* Yes, too readily have you ever sought it as your only refuge from 
the cold unkindness of your kindred. Your mind was not moulded 
according to the fashion of theirs, nor can their hearts reciprocate the 
feelings which glow, with ethereal light, within the unexplored depths 
of your bosom. Wrapped in lonely self communion, you have in- 
dulged an intense and unrevealing sensibility, till, absorbed in the con- 
templation of abstruse idealities, your spirit has imbibed the breath of 
purer worlds, and unfitted itself for the unaccommodating realities of 
this. Nothing so utterly incapacitates us for rational enjoyment, so 
paralyzes the energies of our reason, and bewilders the mind in the 
mazes of a profitless romance, as the unresisted indulgence of morbid 
sensibility and exalted contemplation. Dependant upon trivial causes 
for its pain or pleasure, yet ever excited by them to the highest degree, 
the mind imparts its colouring to every event in life, and rapture or de- 
spair alternately governs its operations. ‘The evils attendant upon the 
romance of solitude cannot be understood or appreciated, but by those 
who have indulged it to infatuation, and reaped the blasted harvest of 
their own fatuity. Son of Elwyn! beware of this!’ 

‘* What but solitude is left for me?” said Charles in mournful re- 
proach. ‘There is no pleasure for me in the idle twitter and scandal 
of the uneducated and unmannerly beings who surround me; there is 
no peace for me in the house of my oppressor, where I am beheld as a 
serf of the soil, a wretched hangeron—or, worse than either, the son 
of Abner Elwyn, who bears the image of his father in his face, as an 
eternal witness against him. My lovely sister has left me—my mother 
is affectionate and kind, but powerless among her unnatural kindred, 
and incapable of comprehending the thoughts and feelings that fill my 
heart with their holy eloquence. What but solitude is left for me 2” 

‘‘What but solitude? Why, honour, character, high exertion, 
science, knowledge, all that ennobles and exalts the mind ; all that re- 
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fines and adorns the heart ; all that demands the praise of men, and the 
applause of heaven. Gifts were not conferred on you by the Omniscient 
to be wasted through selfish profusion. However the elements of 
society are blended, the voice of humanity calls upon you to sacrifice 
individual repinings and single griefs, and prepare to assert and assume 
your station in the world. There are many hypocritical decriers of 
reputation, but it is not the ‘ vain deluding breath’ which old Glapthorne 
asserts ; all hope to attain to some degree of remembrance, when their 
living faces are seen no more, and it is a pleasant thing, after a life well 
spent, to die with the assurance that we shall not be forgotten amid the 
scene of our labours. Look around you, and behold the fearful conse- 
quences which follow the indulgence of deep sensibility and passions 
unrestrained ; look and be convinced, that solitude is the nurse of evil, 
and that hightoned hearts will inevitably prey upon themselves when 
_ energies are secluded from participation in the common concerns 
of men. 

“This spot was once the residence of the opulent Richard Upton; 
that dilapidated house, once the most beautiful in all the country, was 
the scene of many a joyous festivity ; this garden once bloomed like the 
fairy regions, and yonder orchard bore the richest fruit that ever adorn- 
ed the apple bough. Behold the destruction! In an evil hour the son 
of Upton wedded the idol of his heart, and sealed his destiny. He was 
a proud, ee ty full of intense affection, and jealous to 
the last degree. All passions, especially love and hatred ; and all prin- 
ciples, especially justice and honour; exercised over his heart a trium- 
phant mastery. His rhind had been cultivated to the highest extent, 
but solitary reflection and the keenest sensibility had converted his in- 
tellect into a magic mirror, where everything was beheld in deluding 
perspective. His heart had divested itself of the rationalities of life, 
and he fondly expected to find in others the same pure feelings, exalted 
sentiments, and irreproachable deeds, which adorned his own mind and 
character. ‘The least deviation from the prescriptions, which he had 
ordained, appeared to him like a crime; the innocent frivolities of a 
gay spirit seemed to his diseased imagination like mockeries of our 
frailties and our transitory lot; the gravity of his character, he deemed, 
should be communicable to every creature with whom he deigned to 
hold intercourse, and an idle laugh in his presence was esteemed an al- 
most unpardonable offence. It is indeed lamentable that a mind, thus 
constituted, should exercise its fearful influence over the fate of others 
—but so it was with Leoline. He married a young, beautiful, gay, 
and inexperienced creature, whose thoughts flowed ever like a musical 
rivulet in the silvery moonlight. She was created for love and tender- 
ness; the youth of life was with her a season of pure enjoyment; sor- 
row passed over her heart like white clouds over the summer sun; and 
tears and smiles were mingled on her countenance like unfallen dews 
and sunlight in the bosom of the rainbow. Stern, proud, jealous, un- 
revealing; gifted beyond the ordinary dispensations of heaven, yet 
shadowing the brightness of his spirit, and suppressing the strength 
which he could not controul, Leoline had wrought out for himself a por- 
tion of bitterness, and involved, though unconsciously, the beautiful 
lady of his love, in the labyrinths of his woe. Look around on the 
scene, and treasure well the counsel which past deeds unfold for your 
acceptance |” 

Charles shuddered as he gazed around him. The desolation of the 
scene was rendered yet more fearful by the fitful light of the moon, 
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which now floated amid broken masses of clouds; and the shadows of 
his unknown visiter grew more majestic as he spoke in rapid tones. 
“‘There were terrible omens accompanying the bridal ceremonies ; 
but none were superstitious, and they passed unmarked. Six months 
went by; and every observer thought that Leoline was a happy man ; 
that the joyance of Eduella’s spirit had imparted its bliss to his; and 
that his days would henceforth glide more lightsomely away. But the 
doom had been recorded, and could not be repealed. One day a noble 
stranger rode up to yonder shattered gate, dismounted, and entered the 
hall of Upton unannounced. He asked for Eduella, with familiar au- 
thority, and was instantly conducted to her chamber. Leoline entered 
immediately after the stranger had passed on. ‘* Who is this uncere- 
monious gentleman?’ said he to the servant. ‘Indeed, sir, I don’t 
know,’ was the reply. Leoline’s terrible eye flashed, and his cheek 
grew pale; but he sat down, and was silent. An hour elapsed, and 
Leoline summoned the domestic. ‘Where isthe stranger?’ ‘In Mrs 
Upton’s room, I believe, sir.” ‘’Tis well! begone!’ said Leoline. No 
menial waited for a second command from him; he was left to the in- 
dulgence of all horrible suspicions, and the entertainment of forbidden 
thoughts. His face grew absolutely awful as he meditated ; all the ter- 
rible feelings of his nature were working within him, and the frenzy 
of jealous love was in his brain when Eduella entered his apartment. 
‘ My dear Leoline !’ said she, ‘1 did not know you was alone.’ ‘ Have 
you been alone?’ Eduella shrunk back at the tone—-the horrible tone 
in which the question was asked. He repeated it. ‘No!’ said she, 
‘a person called to see me on urgent business; he was hurried, and 
there was necessity for privacy.’ ‘Indeed!—but keep your own se- 
crets, madam! he had just reasons for his secrecy, no doubt, if not for 
his haste—but where is the gentleman?’ ‘ He has gone; he begged 
me not to conduct him through the hall, and I let him through the pos- 
tern gate.” ‘Gene!’ cried Leoline, in towering wrath—‘ who has 
gone ? what name bears this gallant and courteous stranger?’ ‘ Dear 
Leoline! are you mad? Why, wherefore, is this fury ? Do you doubt 
the honour of your wife? I would not have seen him had I supposed 
you capable of such extravagance as this—but since he has intrusted 
his safety to me, I shall not betray him even to gratify your just curi- 
osity.’ Eduella left the room and went forth to the garden, unconscious 
of any voluntary error, and unwisely supposing that solitude would re- 
store Leoline to his wonted manners. She sat down on a rustic bench, 
and sighed. ‘I hope he is safe,’ said she, after a pause. A strong 
arm seized her. ‘ You hope your paramour is safe, but I will reach 
him yet,’ yelled Leoline—‘ yes, as I reach you now—adultress !’ and 
darting a maniac look, he threw her from him with tremendous force, 
and rushed out of the garden. The clock had struck the midnight hour, 
and Eduella’s moments were numbered when Leoline, covered with 
dust and blood, entered the chamber of death. There was a wide gap- 
ing wound on his head, and another across his breast; and the stream 
of life was flowing as rapidly away from his own heart as it was from 
that of Eduella. She looked at him, and uttered a faint shriek ; but he 
marked it not. ‘ Leoline!’ said she, in the tenderest tones, ‘ Leoline, 
Iam dying—have you seen my brother?’ ‘ Who?’ cried the misguided 
man, springing toward the bed, that was covered with the blood of his 
wife. ‘My brother was with me—have you seen him? Oh! you are 
bleeding, my husband ! more blood—more blood !’ ‘I have killed him !’ 
said Leoline, in a voice of awful despair. ‘I have killed him—I have 
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flowed along the base of the wooded hills that bounded the southern 
view; verdant meadows delighted the enthusiastic eve, as it traversed 
the almost unlimited prospect that opened to the west; and the rugged 
dales of Ware expanded, in diversified beauty, to the very foot of 
Monadnock on the north. There are no scenes, even in our own ma- 
jestic country, that can afford a higher pleasure, or excite a nobler 
feeling, than those which now diffused their silent influence over the 
sorrowful heart of young Elwyn. But he was a vassal there—he, the 
lawful heir of independent estates—the proud, highminded boy, whom 
persecution could not conquer, nor tyranny subdue. 

Charles was ever a thoughtful child; he mingled not with the crowd 
of other boys; he joined not in their diversions; he rejoiced not in 
their amusements. Reflective from his earliest years, he was rather 
disposed to sit by the footstool, and listen to the history of the aged, 
than follow the giddy counsels and inconsiderate example of his fellows. 
Solitude to him had never been loneliness, nor melancholy, splenetic 
repining ; to him society, in its ordinary organization, was a wilderness 
of folly, and the idle converse of common life, but the frittering away 
of responsible gifts. ‘Therefore, he indulged his spirit in lonely self 
communion, and the craggy rock, the uninhabited mountain, the waving 
forest, and the placid stream were to him fitter companions and wiser 
teachers than the thoughtless revellers of a departing day. No tinge of 
misanthropy was on his heart, though the unceasing toil to which he 
had been subjected, and the cruelties which he had borne from his 
unfeeling kindred, were calculated to darken his thoughts with the 
clouds of hatred. But not in vain had he been taught reflection. 
Young as he was, he scorned to involve his species in his condemna- 
tion of the unprincipled few, to whose tyranny he was exposed. 
By nature, kind and gentle, as all must be, whose minds are pure, 
and whose hearts are honest, he felt that virtue was an inhabitant 
of earth, and that the lessons of a just humanity were understood and 
followed by thousands whom he did not know. He loved to dwell 
upon idealities, which his reason told him could never be realized; his 
spirit longed for a higher communion than this world can afford. In 
vain he had searched the hearts of those around him for congenial 
sympathies and reciprocal aspirations. ‘Too dull to comprehend him, 
his companions hastened away to their sports, and exhorted him to 
follow ; but he entertained as little respect for their pursuits as they 
could possibly feel for his; and, gradually, he grew estranged from 
their regards, without grieving for the companionship he had forfeited. 

Such was the character of Charles Elwyn. Early imbued with a 
distinct perception of life’s innumerable follies, his soul revolted from 
their participation ; taught by sorrow to reflect, he viewed all things 
with a meditative eye, and ‘learned to moralize”’ in his early boyhood. 
As he now wandered sorrowfully alone, all who beheld him would have 
believed that no ordinary youth stood before them, and that no common 
allotment was his to bear. 

Lost in thought, Charles wandered unwittingly on, unobservant of 
the scenes around him, until he found himself far away from the habi- 
tations of men. He looked around him—the pale moonlight displayed 
a blighted orchard, a desolate garden, and the scattered fragments of a 
ruined dwelling, that shook, and creaked, and rattled in every breeze 
that rustled by. There was a deep well, into which the dilapidated 
walls had fallen, and over which rank weeds hung their dark mantle ; 
there were groves of shrubbery mingled with nettles and briars, and 
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flowers overgrown and uprooted by noxious thistles, whose countless 
seeds were borne away on every breath of air, The blasted branches 
of the orchard trees shivered beneath the spectral light of the moon, 
that gleamed upon, but could not gladden the desolate scene. The 
grief of Charles Elwwn's heart re proc vied the dreariness of nature ; 
and he paused, and gazed around him, with that lonely exultation whieh 
springs from the bosom of the unfriended and the proud. Suddenly, 
the sound of an approaching step fell distinctly on his ear; and, the 
next moment, a tall, majestic figure, in dark habiliments, emerged from 
the intricacies of the forest, and drew near the unaccompanied youth. 
I dare not say, that at such an hour, and in such a place, the presence 
of so strange an object did not add many pulses to the heart of Charles ; 
but he retained his place unmoving, and gazed upon his unknown visiter 
with an eye which demanded an explanation of his purpose. Its an- 
nouncement was not long deferred; the stranger strode fearlessly on- 
ward till he stood face to face with the anxious, but unintimidated youth. 

“Son of Elwyn!"’ said he, and his stern features relaxed into a 
visionary smile as he spoke, **to thee I come unknown and unwel- 
comed ; thine hours in life were few when I met thy father in his 
glorious beauty, and beheld his destiny upon his noble brow. Thou 
knowest me not, but when I tell thee that thy many wrongs are not un- 
known, nor thy birth unremembered, nor thy virtues unbeheld, thou 
mayest look upon me as an ancient friend, in the guise of a stranger.” 

“Your voice sounds kindly; what would you with me? Grief 
weighs heavy on my spirit—I have sought my favourite solitude.” 

** Yes, too readily have you ever sought it as your only refuge from 
the cold unkindness of your kindred. Your mind was not moulded 
according to the fashion of theirs, nor can their hearts reciprocate the 
feelings which glow, with ethereal light, within the unexplored depths 
of your bosom. Wrapped in lonely self communion, you have in- 
dulged an intense and unrevealing sensibility, till, absorbed in the con- 
templation of abstruse idealities, your spirit has imbibed the breath of 
purer worlds, and unfitted itself for the unaccommodating realities of 
this. Nothing so utterly incapacitates us for rational enjoyment, so 
paralyzes the energies of our reason, and bewilders the mind in the 
mazes of a profitless romance, as the unresisted indulgence of morbid 
sensibility and exalted contemplation. Dependant upon trivial causes 
for its pain or pleasure, yet ever excited by them to the highest degree, 
the mind imparts its colouring to every event in life, and rapture or de- 
spair alternately governs its operations. The evils attendant upon the 
romance of solitude cannot be understood or appreciated, but by those 
who have indulged it to infatuation, and reaped the blasted harvest of 
their own fatuity. Son of Elwyn! beware of this!” 

‘‘ What but solitude is left for me?” said Charles in mournful re- 
proach. ‘There is no pleasure for me in the idle twitter and scandal 
of the uneducated and unmannerly beings who surround me; there is 
no peace for me in the house of my oppressor, where I am beheld as a 
serf of the soil, a wretched hangeron—or, worse than either, the son 
of Abner Elwyn, who bears the image of his father in his face, as an 
eternal witness against him. My lovely sister has left me—my mother 
is affectionate and kind, but powerless among her unnatural kindred, 
and incapable of comprehending the thoughts and feelings that fill my 
heart with their holy eloquence. What but solitude is left for me ?”’ 

‘*What but solitude? Why, honour, character, high exertion, 
science, knowledge, all that ennobles and exalts the mind; all that re- 
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fines and adorns the heart ; all that demands the praise of men, and the 
applause of heaven. Gifts were not conferred on you by the Omniscient 
to be wasted through selfish profusion. However the elements of 
society are blended, the voice of humanity calls upon you to sacrifice 
individual repinings and single griefs, and prepare to assert and assume 
your station in the world. There are many hypocritical decriers of 
reputation, but it is not the ‘ vain deluding breath’ which old Glapthorne 
asserts ; all hope to attain to some degree of remembrance, when their 
living faces are seen no more, and it is a pleasant thing, after a life well 
spent, to die with the assurance that we shall not be forgotten amid the 
scene of our labours. Look around you, and behold the fearful conse- 
quences which follow the indulgence of deep sensibility and passions 
unrestrained ; look and be convinced, that solitude is the nurse of evil, 
and that hightoned hearts will inevitably prey upon themselves when 
their energies are secluded from participation in the common concerns 
of men. 

“This spot was once the residence of the opulent Richard Upton; 
that dilapidated house, once the most beautiful in all the country, was 
the scene of many a joyous festivity ; this garden once bloomed like the 
fairy regions, and yonder orchard bore the richest fruit that ever adorn- 
ed the apple bough. Behold the desiruction! In an evil hour the son 
of Upton wedded the idol of his heart, and sealed his destiny. He was 
a proud, incommunicative being, full of intense affection, and jealous to 
the last degree. All passions, especially love and hatred ; and all prin- 
ciples, especially justice and honour; exercised over his heart a trium- 
phant mastery. His mind had been cultivated to the highest extent, 
but solitary reflection and the keenest sensibility had converted his in- 
tellect into a magic mirror, where everything was beheld in deluding 
perspective. His heart had divested itself of the rationalities of life, 
and he fondly expected to find in others the same pure feelings, exalted 
sentiments, and irreproachable deeds, which adorned his own mind and 
character. The least deviation from the prescriptions, which he had 
ordained, appeared to him like a crime; the innocent frivolities of a 
gay spirit seemed to his diseased imagination like mockeries of our 
frailties and our transitory lot; the gravity of his character, he deemed, 
should be communicable to every creature with whom he deigned to 
hold intercourse, and an idle laugh in his presence was esteemed an al- 
most unpardonable offence. It is indeed lamentable that a mind, thus 
constituted, should exercise its fearful influence over the fate of others 
—but so it was with Leoline. He married a young, beautiful, gay, 
and inexperienced creature, whose thoughts flowed ever like a musical 
rivulet in the silvery moonlight. She was created for love and tender- 
ness ; the youth of life was with her a season of pure enjoyment; sor- 
row passed over her heart like white clouds over the summer sun; and 
tears and smiles were mingled on her countenance like unfallen dews 
and sunlight in the bosom of the rainbow. Stern, proud, jealous, un- 
revealing; gifted beyond the ordinary dispensations of heaven, yet 
shadowing the brightness of his spirit, and suppressing the strength 
which he could not controul, Leoline had wrought out for himself a por- 
tion of bitterness, and involved, though unconsciously, the beautiful 
lady of his love, in the labyrinths of his woe. Look around on the 
scene, and treasure well the counsel which past deeds unfold for your 
acceptance !”’ 

Charles shuddered as he gazed around him. ‘The desolation of the 
scene was rendered yet more fearful by the fitful light of the moon, 
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which now floated amid broken masses of clouds; and the shadows of 
his unknown visiter grew more majestic as he spoke in rapid tones. 
“There were terrible omens accompanying the bridal ceremonies ; 
but none were superstitious, and they passed unmarked. Six months 
went by; and every observer thought that Leoline was a happy man; 
that the joyance of Eduella’s spirit had imparted its bliss to his; and 
that his days would henceforth glide more lightsomely away. But the 
doom had been recorded, and could not be repealed. One day a noble 
stranger rode up to yonder shattered gate, dismounted, and entered the 
hall of Upton unannounced. He asked for Eduella, with familiar au- 
thority, and was instantly conducted to her chamber. Leoline entered 
immediately after the stranger had passed on. ‘* Who is this uncere- 
monious gentleman?’ said he to the servant. ‘Indeed, sir, I don’t 
know,’ was the reply. Leoline’s terrible eye flashed, and his cheek 
grew pale; but he sat down, and was silent. An hour elapsed, and 
Leoline summoned the domestic. ‘Where isthe stranger?’ ‘In Mrs 
Upton’s room, I believe, sir.’ ‘ *Tis well! begone!’ said Leoline. No 
menial waited for a second command from him; he was left to the in- 
dulgence of all horrible suspicions, and the entertainment of forbidden 
thoughts. His face grew absolutely awful as he meditated ; all the ter- 
rible feelings of his nature were working within him, and the frenzy 
of jealous love was in his brain when Eduella entered his apartment. 
* My dear Leoline !’ said she, ‘I did not know you was alone.’ ‘ Have 
you been alone?’ Eduella shrunk back at the tone—the horrible tone 
in which the question was asked. He repeated it. ‘No!’ said she, 
‘a person called to see me on urgent business; he was hurried, and 
there was necessity for privacy.’ ‘Indeed!—but keep your own se- 
crets, madam! he had just reasons for his secrecy, no doubt, if not for 
his haste—but where is the gentleman?’ ‘ He has gone; he begged 
me not to conduct him through the hall, and I let him through the pos- 
tern gate.’ ‘Gone!’ cried Leoline, in towering wrath—* who has 
gone ? what name bears this gallant and courteous stranger?’ ‘ Dear 
Leoline! are you mad? Why, wherefore, is this fury? Do you doubt 
the honour of your wife? I would not have seen him had I supposed 
you capable of such extravagance as this—but since he has intrusted 
his safety to me, I shall not betray him even to gratify your just curi- 
osity.’ Eduella left the room and went forth to the garden, unconscious 
of any voluntary error, and unwisely supposing that solitude would re- 
store Leoline to his wonted manners. She sat down on a rustic bench, 
and sighed. ‘I hope he is safe,’ said she, after a pause. A strong 
arm seized her. ‘ You hope your paramour is safe, but I will reach 
him yet,’ yelled Leoline—‘ yes, as I reach you now—adultress !’ and 
darting a maniac look, he threw her from him with tremendous force, 
and rushed out of the garden. ‘The clock had struck the midnight hour, 
and Eduella’s moments were numbered when Leoline, covered with 
dust and blood, entered the chamber of death. There was a wide gap- 
ing wound on his head, and another across his breast; and the stream 
of life was flowing as rapidly away from his own heart as it was from 
that of Eduella. She looked at him, and uttered a faint shriek ; but he 
marked it not. ‘ Leoline!’ said she, in the tenderest tones, ‘ Leoline, 
Iam dying—have you seen my brother?’ ‘ Who?’ cried the misguided 
man, springing toward the bed, that was covered with the blood of his 
wife. ‘My brother was with me—have you seen him? Oh! you are 
bleeding, my husband ! more blood—more blood |’ ‘I have killed him !’ 
said Leoline, in a voice of awful despair. ‘I have killed him—I have 
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killed my wife—and my own life is offered up for a long suffering 
atonement.’ Eduella had been dashed with dreadful force against an 
angle of the garden wall, and no power could restore her; she died on 
that fatal night. Driven on by demoniac jealousy, Leoline had en- 
countered the supposed seducer, and slain the brother of his adored 
Eduella, who, as an officer of the United States Army, having commit- 
ted a martial offence, was proscribed, and compelled to be rapid and 
secret in all his movements. Fearing the high honour of Leoline, he 
had taken a long farewell of his sister, and was hurrying to a dis- 
tant country, when he was thus overtaken by the infatuated Upton. 
When all was over, Leoline, recovering from his corpoteal wounds, like 
all who wish to die, departed, no one knew whither. The old man, 
his father, lingered out a few years of wretchedness, and then resigned 
his griefs to the kind oblivion of the grave. The house and the grounds 
went to ruin; a blight is on them all; the desolation, the curse of man’s 
fatal passions is on them all; let all, who behold, beware, and take 
counsel of the desert !”’ 

Charles listened fearfully to this wild tale; for the voice and manner 
of the unknown narrator were alike calculated to exert an awful influ- 
ence over the senses and the imagination. 

‘*To whom am I indebted for this most salutary instruction ?”’ said 
Charles, in a tone as resolute as he could assume, when the voice of the 
stranger had ceased to sound. 

‘** Of that it avails not to inquire ; the appointed time has not arrived 
when I can appear; the expiation must be prolonged—the cry is yet 
mounting upward—the desolation abideth. I am a lone and a desolate 
man, without kindred, without a resting place, without hope in the 
world ; my days are without enjoyment; and my nights without repose ; 
none look up to my protection or my love ; none mark me for good, or 
would do me an office for my own sake. But enough of this; some 
feeble glimmerings of unextinguished fires yet light the darkness of my 
soul, though the first glory had a fearful quenching. Remember the 
tale I have told; keep your spirit from the contamination of evil things ; 
watch over its most secret movements ; never act from impulse ; culti- 
vate the society of your species ; prize the good; shun the evil; scorn 
only the hypocrite and the profligate ; and go forth, at once, to the halls 
of learning, where study and patience will teach you the guidance of 
your powers. Forsake the house of your oppressor ; trust no longer to 
his cruel artifice, for he is a faithless and an unfeeling man. Doubt not 
success—go forth and prosper! Farewell, till, for the last time, we 
meet again !”’ 

The beautiful light of the moon fell through the outskirts of a fleecy 
cloud, as the mysterious and unhappy man turned and disappeared in 
the mazes of the forest. The rustling leaves, and the quick parting of 
interlaced branches, revealed for awhile to Charles the rapidity of his 
departure—then silence settled around him, and he felt himself alone. 
As it may be anticipated, his return to his mother was not long deferred. 
He pursued his way with ahurried pace, yet not without marvelling at the 
extraordinary interest which his visiter had manifested in his welfare, 
the extent of his general and local knowledge, and the ineffable grief 
that gave an awful expression to his noble brow. The more he medi- 
tated on the words of the stranger, the stronger grew his conviction of 
his benevolent intentions; and the mystery connected with this visita- 
tion added not a little interest to the subject of his musings. The pe- 
riod had arrived when he was bound to think for himself, and he deter- 
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mined to be no longer the vassal of his fraudful guardian ; forced to obey 
the commands of his inferiors, and to hold companionship with those 
who were immeasurably beneath him in the gradations of intellect. 

Ere he retired to the solitude of his own apartment, Charles had re- 
solved not to unfold to any one his nocturnal interview ; he dreaded alike 
the anxious solicitude of his mother and the irrelevant impertinence of 
rustic inquisitiveness. But he speedily determined to depart from his 
present abode, and seek the cultivation of his intellect in the halls of 
learning ; the more especially, as the counsel of the stranger renewed 
his own long suppressed desire. Mrs Elwyn, ever anxious for the wel- 
fare of her son, rejoiced at the prospect which his sanguine spirit dis- 
played, and gladly prepared to encounter all the difficulties, and van- 
quish the impediments which might intervene in his pathway to honour. 

‘** You have been too long subjected, my son, to the cruel usurpation 
and unjust authority of my father; but, alone and unprotected, I knew 
not whither to flee from the exactions and malevolent caprices of those, 
who deem their cruelty exculpated, because their power is over us. I 
shudder while I recal the accidents to which you have been exposed, 
the toil you have endured, the virulent language, the epithets of scorn 
which have been lavished upon my only son, and the slavery under 
which he has been crushed for these years of sorrow. But I remember 
that you have bravely borne adversity, that you have been faithful when 
none could mark you, that you have been charitable when your benefi- 
cence lacked adequate means, and that, in the house of your oppressor, 
you have accomplished all that was imposed upon you with a cheer: 
ful alacrity, though your numberless wrongs were written in burning 
characters for a living remembrance; and I cannot believe that, though 
we go forth unpatronized and poor, our cause will remain unespoused, 
or our labours unaided ; for, though you will often hear the belief derid- 
ed by the vain sceptic, and the boldbrowed infidel, yet there is an over- 
looking and beneficent, and all commanding Power, who will not suffer 
the wrongs of the fatherless to pass away unexpiated, nor the widow’s 
son to need. ‘The time will come when this house will echo the sound 
of strange voices, when fearfulness will seize on the defrauder, when 
the evil scorner shall receive his recompense. Therefore, cherish not 
criminating thoughts, nor indulge in idle reproaches; the one would ill 
beseem your character; the other would meet with mockery from those 
who glory in their illgotten riches. Let us leave in quietness, trust in 
Providence, and abide its awards !’’ 

The long deferred avowal of Clara’s resolution led to one of those tu- 
multuous scenes, which, for humanity’s sake, I trust are unfrequent in 
the dwellings of men. Not content with the illegal appropriation of his 
only means of sustenance, the grasping executor deemed the service of 
Elwyn’s son his rightful prerogative; and he boisterously maintained 
that his authority extended to the sole and exclusive bestowment of the 
person of Charles until he attained to the period of majority. In this 
audacity of assumption he was unblushingly supported by his thirdborn 
son; a man to whom no language could render justice. Every species 
of intimidation was unsuccessfully adopted ; every lure held out in vain. 
Clara was too well assured of her duty to be deterred from its fulfilment, 
and Charles too conscious of his own rights to be longer detained in 
vassalage. ‘They derided his pretensions to the climax of abusiveness ; 
they applied every epithet of contempt, which their limited English 
would allow, to the mind and the person of Charles; but his fiery spirit 
was aroused, not affrighted by their maledictions. Their scornful allu- 
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sions to his father brought down upon them the burning eloquence of an 
exasperated son; and he bade his oppressors a parting defiance, which, 
even they confessed, they would not wish to hear again. Clara unfalter- 
ingly maintained the dignity of her character amid the storm of invec- 
tive, and retired with her son from the arena of contention, more grieved 
at the hardened depravity of an avaricious nature than offended by the 
undeserved obloquy which had been showered upon her. 

Gathering the few relics of the past which yet remained, she left the 
house of her father without a tear of regret. ‘They coldly bade the des- 
titute farewell, and retired to riot on the spoils of the widow. The fa- 
miliar scenes of her earlier days disappeared; the house of her birth 
and her desolate widowhood vanished in the distance; she looked at 
Charles, and felt happy, once more, that her affections could flow forth 
unrestrained by unkindness. She looked forward to the prospects of 
her son, with the blessed confidence of one who is ready to labour, and 
suffer, for a beloved object, with a cheerfulness that never repines, and 
a strength that never falters; and, as the sinuosities of the river road 
shut out the scenes of her childhood from her view, she rejoiced to 
think that Charles might tread them hereafter, when none would dare 
to cast on him an evil eye. 

Their destination was the beautiful village of Monson, for there a 
classical school existed, and there Charles hoped to acquire that know- 
ledge, after which his aspiring mind had thirsted. 

Their journey thither was along a road the most romantic and com- 
manding ; for no inconsiderable distance it followed the windings of the 
Chicapee, which here flowed over pellucid pebbles and through verdant 
meadows, and there dashed furiously down rugged precipices, foaming 
along its rapid way. No scenes even in our own beautiful land are 
more lovely and picturesque than the silent lapse of this river, at the 
base of a mountain, whose shadow rests on the silvery current; and 
over the rocks of Mistoana, where the sunbow gleams amid the misty 
darkness, and the flower smiles from the hillside on the turbulent fury 
of the waters. Ever vividly alive to the sweet and exciting influences 
of nature, Charles soon half forgot the sorrows he had borne, in the 
beauties of the scenery which he beheld, and enthusiastic anticipations 
of his success in the great world upon which he was entering; and Mrs 
Elwyn wisely forebore, by any allusion, to diminish the felicity which 
glowed in the bosom of her son, or restrain the boundings of his free 
spirit by lessons of reserve and caution. Shé well knew the contexture 
of his mind; she knew that he was the vassal of the deepest feelings, 
that his generous spirit was nicely poised between the highest enjoy- 
ment and the keenest misery, and that a feather could turn the balance 
ina moment. She was persuaded that the utmost wisdom was requisite 
to manage such a mind, and she felt all the responsibility which de- 
volved upon her. Charles had, hitherto, been almost a solitary boy, 
holding uufrequent intercourse with his fellows, and brief communion 
even with his parent; therefore, he had become ardent, and sensitive, 
and irritable, and antisocial, though full of the finest affections, and the 
noblest principles of humanity. Mrs Elwyn looked upon him with an 
idolizing eye, but she was very far from beholding a faultless child; yet 
his very faults flowed from such an excess of all that adorns the cha- 
racter of man, that she was compelled alike to admire and fear, to la- 
ment and love. 

The travellers reached Monson at the close of the day, and all their 
necessary arrangements were soon concluded. Mrs Elwyn furnished in 
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small house, (to which a garden was attached) with the relics of her 
once beautiful furniture ; and Charles was entered as a scholar at the 
academy. ‘This to him was an hour of pride; a time of gratulation 
and anticipated honour, for he never complained of study, with which 
he was never wearied, and his ambition of excelling was equal to his 
desire that his mother should reap her reward in his rapid improve- 
ment. Monson is a quiet place, a small Massachusetts village, infected, 
like all New England villages, by the inveterate mania of insatiable 
curiosity, which leaves nothing undiscovered which is to be known, and 
nothing unspoken that is capable of misrepresentation, but otherwise an 
agreeable residence to all who love study or seek retirement. Here, 
beyond the mischief of malevolent beings, in the free exertion of her 
powers, Mrs Elwyn once more became the active mistress of her own 
household, patiently submitting to labour and privation for the good of 
a beloved object, and enjoying the comfort and happiness which her 
situation afforded, unexposed to the splenetic scrutiny of the coldheart- 
ed and severe ; and Charies attended his classes at the academy, and 
followed his duties at home with a ready alacrity, which was alike the 
impulse of honourable ambition and of filial gratitude. Thus the days 
passed cheerfully away, undelayed by the vexations of a troubled spirit, 
and unclouded by the storms of vindictive passion. With nothing from 
without to molest, except the unavoidable anxieties of life, the minds 
of both mother and son acquired a serenity and a power of exertion, 
which many afflictions had, hitherto, darkened and precluded. ‘Though 
tyrannical oppression had long crushed and paralyzed their energies, 
yet they now burst forth to vindicate their birthright, and assert their 
prerogative. * F. 


SONG OF THE DIAMOND. 
By James Dixon. 


Far down in a deep sepulchral mine, 
Where the sunlight never came, 
For many a circling year I shone 
With a pure, unchanging flame, 
Pouring my rays, by day or night, 
Age after age the same— 
Shining on—shining on, undimm’d and bright, 
Like a brimming fountain of living light. 


A thousand ages rolled away, 
And the earth was opened above my head, 
And men from the upper world came down, 
To seek me out in my rocky bed— 
Greyhaired and weak and trembling slaves, 
With looks of horror and of dread, 
Came down to the depths of those midnight caves 
Like living men to their open graves! 


I saw the tears of the wretched men, 
And heard their ceaseless groans, 


* The length of this tale requires that its conclusion should be deferred to the 
July number of the N. A. Quarterly Magazine. 
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As far adown in the cavern’s depths 
They toiled for the precious stones. 
And 1 saw the dying totter and fall, 
With low, half uttered moans, 
And their comrades there, without coffin or pall, 
In one deep sepulchre buried them all. 


At length from my bed in the living rock, 
They brought me up—the brightest gem 

That ever shone in a maiden’s hair, 
Or deck’d a prince’s diadem : 

In the dazzling light of my glorious rays, 
Earth’s brightest jewels waxed dim, 

And thousands came from far to gaze 

On the wondrous light of my sunlike blaze. 


I have slumbered since on the maiden’s brow, 
And made the beautiful more fair, 

And glistened on the golden crowns, 
With many a jewel rich and rare, 

Of monarchs on an empire’s throne, 
And in the flowing hair 

Of many an Eastern princess shone, 

The light of whose eye eclipsed my own. 


But I never forget the wretched slaves 
Who perished in my dungeon cell ; 
I see the trembling greyhaired men, 
I hear their death groans, like a knell, 
Echoed along the cavern’s side, 
The only dirge to tell 
The fate of those who toiled and died 
To swell a fellow mortal’s pride ? 


— 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN LOCKE, 
By tHe Rev. Freperick Beastey, D. D. 
Author of the ** Search of Truth, in the Science of the Human Mind.” 


Preelare enim Plato; Beatum, cui etiam in senectute contigerit, ut sapien- 
tiam, verasque opiniones assequi possit. Quam ardentes amores sapientia exci- 
taret sui, si videretur ! 

Cicero, De finibus bon ; et mal. 


These are the title and motto of Dr Beasley’s contemplated Life and 
Writings of Locke, a work, which, when published, we shall hail with 
the sincerest pride and gratification. It may not be inexpedient to de- 
velope the motives which have led our learned friend to the composition 
of this work. ‘The first biography of Mr Locke was published a few 
years after his death, in the Bibliotheque choisée, by his erudite contem- 
porary Le Clerc, and this, although drawn up with the usual ability of 
that writer, was unavoidably very imperfect. ‘T’o this brief detail of facts, 
some slight additions have been made since by different hands, and it is 
but very lately, as is known to the scientific and literary public, that 
Lord King, his collateral descendant, has furnished to the world, the 
private papers of this great Philosopher, and revealed some transactions 
which had hitherto slumbered in obscurity. Nothing could be more 
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interesting to the learned world than the facts and documents presented 
by his Lordship, but he, not appearing to aim at a regular and complete 
biography of his relative, has rather limited his views to furnishing 
more ample materials for the task, by the presentation of documents 
which, though hitherto concealed, are indispensable to the purpose. 
The papers furnished by Lord King are invaluable, as serving completely 
to elucidate the opinions of Locke upon some controverted and most 
important points of metaphysics, politics and religion, and nothing can 
be a matter of greater astonishment than that such a country as England, 
pre€minent as she has long been in science and the arts, should have 
remained until this late day, in ignorance of the facts just disclosed by 
Dr Brewster and Lord King, which relate to her two greatest Philoso- 
phers, the pride of science and the ornaments of their race. Under these 
circumstances, the author of the contemplated biography, distinguished 
as he himself is in profound metaphysical knowledge, cannot be ac- 
cused of presumption or of attempting a work of supererogation, in 
adopting this mode of exhibiting his admiration of the illustrious man, 
who is the subject of his narrative. Many imperious motives have 
propelled him to the undertaking, and many years of laborious study 
have formed his preparation for the execution of it. Never had the 
mind of any man more influence than that of Locke in enlightening 
the understandings and modelling the opinions of his posterity. His 
principles upon many subjects have been so inadequately comprehend- 
ed, and darkened by adverse counsel, that it is time, if possible, to 
bring them forward anew; distinctly to state and rightly to understand 
them. There is scarcely a writer, who, since his time, has wielded 
the pen, that has not abounded in frequent references to his works, 
sometimes to misrepresent his docivines, and contest with him those of 
which he never dreamed ; and at other times, to plead his authority in 
support of the most egregious errors, and give a colouring to the most 
glaring absurdities. It is deemed peculiarly important in our coun- 
try, and at this time, to exhibit a clear exposition of his views, more 
especially upon those topics the most profoundly interesting to the 
statesman and philanthropist. He proclaimed all those doctrines rela- 
tive to free governments, and both political and religious toleration, 
which, since the revival of learning and the reformation of religion, 
have been gradually gaining prevalence in Europe, and which lie at the 
foundation of the constitution and laws of our country. 

Independent of the circumstance, that his opinions exactly accord 
with all our principles and prejudices, (if they deserve that appellation) 
his pure and chastened style, and masculine modes of thinking, could 
his works be extensively circulated in this community, would contribute 
as effectually as any writings extant, to train our minds to profound en- 
quiry, purify and refine our taste, discipline our powers, by the investi- 
gation of truth, and form us into a great, intelligent and energetic peo- 
ple. Would that we could induce our countrymen to study such vo- 
lumes as his, instead of effeminating their faculties and exhausting their 
sensibilities, in the perusal of the light and frivolous, and too often the 
immoral literary productions of the day: Save the civil and religious 
institutions of a people, nothing tends more to model them into great- 
ness and virtue than the authors whom they habitually peruse. This 
great Republic, now so honourably commencing its career among the 
nations of the Earth, has its taste, its habits of thinking, its principles 
and manners fo form. Let those, therefore, who take an interest in its 
fortunes, and are anxious that it should grow up to prosperity and real 
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glory, endeavour to introduce its citizens to an acquaintance with the 
greatest productions of genius, and stimulate them to enter upon the 
possession of all those treasures of wisdom, which have been the gra- 
dual accumulation of the taste, the talents, and the exertions of ages. 
We extract Dr Beasley’s introduction to the life of the great metaphy- 
sician, and earnestly commend his work to our countrymen. 


“Should the enquiry be made, who was the most illustrious man that ever 
lived, no doubt the consentient voice of Philosophers would decide that this 
distinction is due to Sir Isaac Newton. The important discoveries and magnifi- 
cent demonstrations of this extraordinary man, and the beneficial results to which 
the principles of his philosophy have led mankind, have elevated him to the 
pinnacle of human glory. Nor do we deem the claims of John Locke, the sub- 
ject of this biography, less incontestable to the second place in the list of fame, 
than those of that Prince of Philosophers to the first, if indeed any superiority 
of the one over the other be discoverable in the comparison.* They were, alike, 
Suns illuminating the spheres of those sciences which they cultivated, and with 
the exception of those Prophets and Teachers who were inspired with super- 
natural wisdom, and made the organs of divine communication to mankind, the 
greatest benefactors of theirrace. A parallel might be run into considerable de- 
tail between these two great Philosophers, which would be very interesting to 
scientific men; and it would be a matter of no small difficulty to decide, who 
has exhibited the greater proof of intellectual superiority, or is more entitled to 
the respect and admiration of mankind. ‘The achievements of Newton in the 
departments of the natural world did not throw into eclipse the glory obtained 
py Locke, in his investigation of the intellectual. The first enjoyed innumera- 
ble advantages over the last, in reference to the subjects of his enquiry, the aids 
furnished him by preceding and contemporaneous Philosophers, the obvious and 

opular nature of the phenomena with which his science is conversant, and the 
sastruments by which he was to attain to his most remote conclusions. If a 
nore vigorous reason was necessary to reach the heights to which Newton as- 
cended in the fields of physical nature, Locke had to grope his way through the 
occult and more shadowy regions of the mind. Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, 
and a host of Philosophers had prepared the way for Newton, pointed out the 
road in which he was to travel in his enquiries, and in some instances adequately 
designated the objects of his pursuits; but no antecedent adventures had opened, 
or explored that department of nature which was penetrated by Locke, nor did 
any tributary hand assist him in its cultivation. ‘The luminous mind of Aristotle 
himself had shed buta pale and ineffectual light through these shady regions, and 
the torches kindled in them by the schoolmen, and the sage of Malmsbury, 
served only to render visible the darkness which enveloped them. Locke was 
emphatically the first enquirer, who penetrated, explored, and successfully culti- 
vated the whole domain of the intellectual and moral world. If Newton, by re- 
marking the fall of an apple, was led to that train of reflections which disclosed 
to him the law of gravitation that regulates the whole mundane sphere, Locke, 
by observing the phenomena of the deaf and dumb, discovered that sensation 
and reflection are the only inlets of all those simple ideas which flow into the 
mind, whose diversified combinations, afterwards, constitute the whole sum of 
human science and attainment. If Newton pursued the planets in their orbits, 
determined their magnitudes, distances, and modes of action, Locke traced the 
progress of all the faculties of the mind, delineated their characters and functions, 
and séttled the boundaries of that truth and probability which it is their province 
to explore. Newton strictly complied with the rules of philosophizing pre- 


* Dr Brewster, in his Life of Newton, lately published, assigns to La Place the 
second seat in the Temple of science, and this partiality may be indulged to the 
enthusiast in mathematics, But with no more justness of conception, or equity 
in the distribution of honour, can we allow any author to rival the glory of great 
discoverers in science, than we can admit that the honour of Columbus might be 
divided with subsequent navigators. Newton and Locke discovered new worlds 


in science, and upon those topics no subsequent inquirers can equal, or even rival 
their claims. 
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scribed by Bacon—Locke pursued precisely the same track, but his system in 
developing the origin, grounds and extent of human knowledge, was attended 
with another great advantage, that it unfolded the reasons upon which were 
founded the necessity and expediency of the Baconian method of investigation. 
He wanted nothing to render his system as permanent and incontrovertible as 
that of Newton, but the advantage of communicating to his principles the de- 
monstrative force of mathematical certainty. Adequate causes may be assigned 
for an excessive undervaluation of the discoveries and works of Locke when 

laced in competition with those of Newton. The demonstrations of the latter 
| relation to phenomena, which are objects of daily observation and visible 
to the eyes of all men, while the enquiries of the former refer to that hidden 

rinciple within us, the understanding, whose peculiar property it is, that whilst 
it enables us to perceive all other things, it takes no notice of itself, but requires 
art and painful effort to turn its attention upon its own acts.* The fall of pon- 
derous bodies to the Earth’s surface, the ebbing and flowing of the tides, the 
rising and setting of the Sun, the phenomena of light and colours, and the vicis- 
situdes of the sezsons occasioned by the movements of the Planetary Orbs, are 
facts so familiar to the observation of all, that the theory which affords satisfac- 
tory solutions of them extends the name of Newton to the humblest orders of 
mankind, while the wonderful processes of reasoning through which he has 
reached those solutions, with mathematical certitude and precision, have em- 
balmed it in the memory of the most illustrious. But who shall properly esti- 
mate the talents and labours of Him, whose whole effort is devoted to hold con- 
verse with objects perceptible to no outward sense, to catch his fleeting ideas as 
they rise, ascend to the powers which are exerted in their production and modi- 
fication, ascertain the laws under which those faculties operate from the com- 
mencement to the consummation of their toils, to display the sphere within 
which the mind should freely act in the investigation of truth, without running 
into licentiousness, and attempting the comprehension of mysteries inaccessible 
to its approaches, and settling the great and fundamental principles both of po- 
litical and religious toleration? The discoveries which were made by Locke in 
the intellectual and moral world, and those great maxims of truth and duty, 
which were either first elicited by him, or advocated, illustrated, and established 
in his numerous works, were as vitally important to the interests of mankind, 
by promoting their advancement in knowledge, their comprehensions of the 
principles of a free and equal government, and the true and genuine spirit of 
toleration in religion, as were those of Newton in the science of natural philo- 
sophy, optics and astronomy. Luther and his illustrious coadjutors had broken 
asunder the bonds, in which the understandings of men had been so long held, 
by the united influence of ecclesiastical and civil tyranny, and Locke taught 
those understandings their native and unalienable rights of thinking, pointed out 
to them the roads to truth, and established its fundamental principles upon im- 
movable foundations. If, therefore, it is justly said of Newton by the great 
philosophical poet, that at his appearance, al! was light in those departments of 
the natural world, which before lay hid in darkness, the same may be affirmed 
with equal truth, of Locke in reference to the intellectual and moral. Kindling 
within these the torch of his powerful reason, he has shed through their inmost 
recesses the illumination of midday. These two unequalled Philosophers, alike 
in talents, eminence and virtue, united during life in the ties of the most intimate 


* To show how the great masters of reason spontaneously run into the same 
trains of thinking, we may mention the following instances—Locke, in the com- 
mencement of his Essay, finely remarks, that “ the understanding, like the eye, 
whilst it enables us to perceive all other things, takes no notice of itself; and, 
we doubt not, this similitude was perfectly original in that writer. But in read- 
ing Cicero’s Tusculan Questions,we find him asserting, ‘non valet tantum animus 
ut se ipse videat ;,at ut oculus, sic animus se non videns, alia cernit.’? And may 
we not recognize the celebrated theory of Leibnitz, that this Universe, as it at 
— subsists, is the best which could possibly have been fabricated, in a 

ragment of Cicero, in which he gives us an abstract of the Tinicus of Plato. 
‘Fas autem nec est, nec unquam fuit, quidquam nisi pulcherrimum facere eum 
qui esset optimus. Sic ratus est opus illud effectum esse pulcherrimum.” The 


seminal principles of all modern systems may be distinctly traced in the writings 
of the ancients, 
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friendship and a just sensibility to each other’s excellence, equally interested in 
the welfare of their race, and equally devoted to its improvement and exaltation, 
will forever be presented to the eyes of their posterity, as objects of similar 
respect and veneration. Never did Pagan antiquity, amidst its long list of dei- 
fied heroes and sages, find benefactors so worthy of an idolatrous adoration. 
Let us verify our assertions in regard to one of these illustrious men, the other 
having frequently exhausted all the powers of panegyric, by a faithful delinea- 
tion of his character, life, writings, and great discoveries. We cannot expect 
to awake among ordinary readers that deep interest in our narrative, which 
would arise out of the varied incidents and splendid achievements, which che- 
quer the life of the Statesman who sways the destinies of Empires, or of the 
Conqueror who fills the world with the renown of his exploits and triumphs. 
But to the sensible and reflecting few, it will be no less an object of pungent 
gratification, to trace the progress of the Philosopher, who amidst the silent 
contemplations of his study, sends forth his reason in quest of discovery, into 
the a of unknown truth and through dominions of unexplored nature, and 
beholds it return laden with the spoils and graced with the trophies of his peace- 
ful victories and conquests, with which to enrich the treasury of science, em- 
bellish the intercourses of life, and enhance and elevate the enjoyments of his 


race.” 





THE CONSTANT WIDOW. 


For husbands lost, bereav’d wives ery, 

And are so griev’d they swear to die; 

Yet how it happens, I can’t tell, 

For there are few who do not well. 

Time sets the matter all to rights, 

And joys return, and wit, and nights. 

A widow of a day or year, 

Is different as a smile and tear; 

One flies mankind, looks grave and 
sad; 

T’other’s for sport and pastime mad ; 

The first declares she is undone, 

Comfort to her can ne’er return : 

Bnt don’t regard her, *t is a joke, 

Each female pipes the selfsame note. 


The husband of a tender wife 

Was setting out for the other life; 

His wife in tears besought his stay 

For her jast going the same way ; 

Her grief would break a heart of stone, 

But yet the husband went alone. 

This widow’s father, worldly wise, 

Saw all these things with this world’s 
eyes, 

And let this torrent flood of grief 

Rage on, then minister’d relief: 

“My child,” said he, ‘but ill these 
tears 

Suit with your bloom and tender years ; 

Your youth may hope for joys in 
store ;— 

Many and greater than before, 

Which do n’t concern your husband 
dead, 

Whose sense of things with life is 
fled. 

To what is not there ’s nothing due, 

To living objects turn your view. 

I have aman, at a fit time, 


I shall propose, just in his prime, 

Who is to this, that’s dead, a king, 

In short, he’s quite another thing.” 

To which the weeping fair replied, 

*T was thought, a little mortified : 

* A cloister only I must wed; 

All joys of life to me are dead.” 

The father took no further care, 

But left her to digest th’ affair. 

One month pass’d by, another came, 

The dress was not exact the same. 

Time altered matters every day, 

And grief unheeded stole away, 

By gentle steps like thief most sly, 

Who oft deceives the stander by; 

Though, to be sure, none could have 
thought it, 

Yet Time, that master workman, 
wrought it. 

The habit mournful as the face, 

New modell’d, was contriv’d to grace ; 

She just took care to be attir’d 

Exact as decency requir’d; 

Decency, darling of the fair, 

That points out all things to a hair, 

Directs them when to weep or sing, 

And to a tittle time the thing. 

The husband, so bewail’d before, 

Was now allow’d to vex no more; 

And dance, and song, and wit, and 
mirth, 

Buried in form, renew’d their birth. 

But as the old man nothing said 

Of any one to woo and wed ; 

*¢ Why, father!”’ cried this widow fair, 

“(Not that I think of love or heir,) 

Do tell me, ’t is but for a joke,— 

Where’s the young man of whom you 
spoke?” P 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FRAZEE, THE SCULPTOR. 
CHAPTER I. 


I was born July 18th, 1790, in the village of Rahway, New Jersey. 
My father, Reuben Frazee, was a descendant, in the third generation, 
from a Scotch family, who, on their arrival from Scotland, landed at 
Amboy, and were among the early settlers of my native State.—One 
word in regard to the name. ‘Their name was spelt F’'razer—not Fra- 
zee. The substitution of another e in place of the final r was a mere 
whim of my grandfather; and the innovation is still continued through 
our branch of the family, though I must confess that I always liked the 
name of Frazer best. 

The history of our family presents little else than scenes of hard for- 
tune. My father was a poor man—a carpenter by trade. My mother, 
whose maiden name was Brookfield, brought nothing to him at their 
marriage, except a little furniture. By his trade, however, my father 
was enabled to feed the young progeny that gathered fast upon him; 
and with them gathered trials and difficulties which it pains me to re- 
late. As the family multiplied, my father grew intemperate; and dis- 
cord, strife, and want soon became the three plagues of his dwelling, 
while peace and happiness forsook it. For many years my mother 
bore the withering blasts of sorrow with great firmness. But the storm 
increased with her woes, until it became insupportable; so that, shortly 
after the birth of her tenth child, the subject of this memoir, she sepa- 
rated from my father, and never lived with him afterwards. My father 
saw the ruin and the misery of himself and his family, as the dreadful 
result of his own weakness: but he had not the moral courage, nor the 
power, even if he possessed the will, to repair the breach. Nor could 
he bear to behold the desolation, where the shafts of reproach pierced 
him at every turn; so he forsook his children, left his native State, and 
travelled into the Western Country, where he remained upwards of nine 
years, unheard of by his family, who were now thrown upon the 
world in a scattered and precarious condition. 

Meanwhile, my mother, who was a woman of sterling virtues and 
fortitude, devoted her whole life and energies to the care of her off- 
spring. She placed the eldest where they could earn a livelihood for 
themselves, while she laboured diligently with her own hands for the 
support of herself and the younger children. But her lot was truly a 
hard one. Ah! many, many a time, during my early youth, have [ list- 
ened to her tale of woes; and I have looked up in her face till I saw 
the tears roll down her sorrow-stricken cheeks, while my young heart 
throbbed, and my eyes flowed in sympathy and filial tenderness for 
troubles, the cause of which I could not, then, fully comprehend. 

When about five years old, I was taken under the charge of my 
grandmother Brookfield. ‘This was a great relief to my mother. My 
grandmother was a good woman—amiable, and affectionate. She not 
only loved the mild and benevolent precepts of the Gospel, but prac- 
tised them in all the acts of her life. Her faith was always exemplified 
ia works,—not in words. Her inculcations of piety and virtue deeply 
impressed my tender mind; and, though I have not exactly lived up to 
them, still I believe her example had its influence in fixing the stamina 
of my character for this life. I was now sent to the village school to 
begin my education. But my rudimental attempts were greatly inter- 
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rupted by my grandfather, who, when he found me able to hoe and 
rake, extorted from me the greater portion of my time upon his twenty 
acre farm. In the garden, over which my grandmother held domi- 
nion, | soon became a masterspirit. I mention this particularly, be- 
cause it was in gardening that | trace my first buddings of genius, as 
evinced in the artificial contrivance and arrangement of the flowers. 
Now, as landscape gardening is classed as a branch of the fine arts, this 
case may be added to the numerous list of instances which show 
that genius, though she may not always strike upon her highest objects 
at the start, will seldom be cheated of her pleasures, or beguiled altoge- 
ther from the purpose which she is by nature destined to fulfil. 

My grandparents were old at the time I went to live with them, and 
there was very little system in the affairs of the family, which, for the 
greater part of the time, consisted only of the ancients, a crazy uncle 
and myself; yet, at times, they were beset and pestered with a host of 
hangerson, who were ready always to eat up every good thing, but 
too lazy to lift a helping hand in return for it. They did sometimes 
lift a hand, and a foot too; but it was to cuff and kick me about at their 
will; and as I was the only football on the premises, the cuffing of my 
ragged limbs was a glorious feat in their sports and amusements. But 
my grandmother was kind and tender towards me. She used her best 
means to teach me to spell and read at home, when I could not go to 
school. She taught me, also, every kind of housework, because she 
wanted my help; and she being old and infirm, my assistance soon be- 
came of great account to her. I could milk and churn, and card and 
spin, and knit. I could, and did assist her in baking, washing, and 
cooking; and often, when she was unwell, I have done all the work of 
the house for days and weeks together. 1 had my hours of amusement 
too, though not so many as were enjoyed by my juvenile cotempora- 
ries. Although I loved play, and was never hindmost when engaged 
with my fellows at the race, the wrestle, or quoit and ball,—still I was 
frequently more fond of stealing away into some secluded corner alone, 
where I could amuse myself by cutting with my penknife, out of an 
old shingle or board, a boat, a windmill, or a weathercock; and I re- 
member of sometimes hearing strange noises in the auricular cavities, 
when I had marked with black coal, on the doors and wall. For these 
and other exploits, however, I was frequently promised the rank and 
title of dimner,—a name given, in that part of the country, to strolling 
portrait-painters: though, strictly considered, it was a misapplication 
of the term. 

When I was about eleven years old, my father returned from his 
wanderings in the West, poor and injudicious as when he went away. 
Instead, therefore, of being able to aid in rearing up his children, he 
placed himself, in many instances, as a barrier to their advances to 
prosperity and happiness. But I shall mention Ais actions only as they 
relate to my narrative. Soon after his return, my father persuaded me 
to leave my grandparents, and put me to live with one De C**p, a 
farmer, who lived near Rahway, and whose house was a sort of home 
for my father on Sundays, and at those times when he was unemployed 
at his trade. ‘This was a critical juncture of my life. The De C**p’s 
were a people of reputed low character. They practised little or no 
religion themselves, nor did they venerate it in others; and their man- 
ners and morals were of the most datigerous kind. Yet this was the 
place chosen by my father as his home; and to the withering examples 
of this society was he ready to offer up his child a sacrifice! As I re- 
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view these events, however, I shall pass over the imprudent steps of 
my father in the spirit of meekness, and with feelings of the deepest 
humility, leaving all to the great and inscrutable judgment of Heaven. 
I lived with De C**p nearly two years, lashed down to the severest toil 
and drudgery, and suffering much cruelty : all of which I bore with an 
unmurmuring patience and fortitude, the bare thought of which now 
shakes my nerves, and almost paralyzes my pen. My father wrote an 
indenture, with the intention of having me bound to De C**p until I 
arrived at the age of sixteen: but this instrument never was signed ; 
for, whenever they talked on the subject, and questioned me in relation 
to my willingness, ete. I always objected, with some plea or excuse 
for putting it off a little: yet not in a way that might lead them to sus- 
pect my dissatisfaction with the place, or the treatment. I concealed 
all my grievances within my own bosom, while I meditated an escape 
from them. This I successfully effected in the latter part of the second 
year of my bondage under these barbarians. I then went back to my 
grandfather’s, where my mother and all received me with outstretched 
arms, while they shed tears of joy at my deliverance from such sore 
captivity. My father, as I afterwards learned, was highly incensed at 
my leaving De C**p’s, although he knew I had received much cruel 
and shameful treatment there. But, contrary to my expectations, he 
employed no measures to compel my return to beings, whom, he was 
now well convinced, I despised and hated. 

Upon the twenty acre farm, my services became again very ac- 
ceptable to the good old folks: for I was now well drilled in all the 
routine of Jersey agriculture; and for neatness and quickness in the 
rustic manual of farmwork, there were few equals of my age. 

My education being yet very limited, my mother managed things so 
as to have me sent to school again during the following winter. I had 
previously been hurried through Webster’s Spelling Book at school, 
and the New England Primer at home; and now, during this quarter, 
[ was made to turn over Webster again, adding thereto the study of a 
small Dictionary and the American Preceptor, while 1 commenced to 
take lessons with the pen: but no arithmetic. With the exception of 
about six weeks’ evening school, here was the sum of all my educa- 
tion, until after | reached the age of twentyone! 

Late in the following autumn, an incident occurred between my grand- 
father and myself, which resulted in my being bound an apprentice 
to a bricklayer and plasterer in the neighbourhood, by the name of 
William Lawrence, with whom an elder brother of mine had been 
sometime bound in the same business. The occurrence was this.— 
It was husking-corn time, and my grandfather had kept me close and 
busy in the corn for sometime. One afternoon I obtained permis- 
sion from my grandmother to go in the woods and gather hickory 
nuts, in company with a young lad, nephew to the parson, living 
over the way. So we went, and returned in the evening. But the 
old man was displeased with my absence, even for a half day: and 
when I commenced my work again next morning, he began to upbraid 
me with hard epithets, calling me lazy and idle. ‘This was too much 
for my sensitive nature. I knew that the spirit of laziness dwelt not 
within me, and the appellation stung me to the heart. I immediately 
left off husking in his presence, telling him that I would not live with 
him any longer, and be thus tantalized for my toils and labours: ‘* 7 
would seek the world for myself.”” As I emphatically uttered the last 
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words, I left him, and went straightway over to the Dominie’s house, 
and began to shell out some nuts that were left there, yet undivided. 

At this time Lawrence was building a new house for himself, and had 
employed my father upon the carpentry of it. Now, Lawrence wanted 
another apprentice, and had, it seems, been talking with my father 
about taking me, the very morning that | quitted my grandfather, 
though I had never dreamed of such a thing myself. At the very hour 
in which I was busy in shelling my nuts at the parson’s, and ponder- 
ing upon what should be my future course and destiny, my father came 
to my grandfather’s to see me, and ascertain whether | was willing to 
go as an apprentice with Lawrence. He soon learned where I was; 
and when he made known to me his errand, | told him he had come in 
‘* the nick o” time.”’ So I left my nuts, sans ceremonie et sans regrets, 
never troubling myself about them from that hour, and away I went for 
another campaign with my father. A few weeks elapsed, when the in- 
dentures were brought forth and executed by all the parties. ‘Thus 
vanished all my ideas and hopes in relation to the Fine rt,—(a word, 
by-the-bye, 1 knew not then the meaning of,) and the ‘limner’’ was 
now doomed to an almost seven years’ pilgrimage to acquire the *‘ great 
art and mystery” of the dirty, helterskelter occupation of a country 
bricklayer and plasterer! Here again I might grieve, were I disposed 
to give vent to feeling, that my early life was so unpropitiously direct- 
ed, and that the rude path, through which I wandered, led so reversely 
to the objects of my present pursuit. 

The fact that my brother lived with Lawrence reconciled me much 
to my new situation; and health and cheerfulness winged their way 
with the hours of our rustic employment. My Boss was considered 
there as the best workman, in his line, in all the county of Essex; yet 
both my brother and myself became his rivals in execution, and his in- 
structors in design, some years before we were free. Nevertheless, he 
was a man of very considerable ingenuity, and of an inquiring mind: 
but his disposition, or rather, I may say, his predilections, were of a 
nature too miscellaneous to permit his carrying anything of importance 
to perfection. He would converse with his boys upon all subjects, and 
would often start questions on the most abstruse sciences: yet he was 
too uneducated to converse on them rationally, much less to give their 
solution. His perpetual talk, however, and his curious interrogatories 
were, I think, well calculated to elicit action in the thinking powers, 
and call forth their best energies. As regards myself, I think I can 
safely say that William Lawrence was the man who first inspired me 
with notions of thinking philosophically. When he had all his boys 
at home, and seated with him round his winter evening fire, we consti- 
tuted a sort of debating club; and could Newton and Archimedes have 
heard our wild and heterogeneous disquisitions and arguments upon 
science and laws, I am sure they would have been highly and laugh- 
ingly amused, if not enlightened. None of us, not even our Boss, 
had ever read or seen a book on the arts and sciences: yet our heads, 
or our mouths at least, were always brimfull of such topics. But, 
vaguely as we thought upon, and however false might be our solutions 
of these questions, I still believe that the time we devoted to them was 
not altogether misspent. 

I ought to give some idea of the extent of Lawrence’s Library, and 
my grandfather’s too. I remember every volume, and the contents of 
almost every page in both. The only books in the house of my grand- 
father, while I lived there, were the Bible, Whitfield’s Sermons, Watt’s 
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Psalms and Hymns, and Lyric Poems, a book entitled Dissertations on 
the Prophecies, Noah Webster’s Spelling Book, the New England 
Primer, and Cock Robin—the three last named were mine. My 
Boss had the Bible, Watt’s Psalms and Hymns, Shumway’s Sacred 
Harmony, Jenk’s ditto, Charlotte Temple and Robinson Crusoe. 

There are, I admit, some good books in the above list, which com- 
prised all my studies in the book way until after I was fwentyone ! 
One thing about it is, I perused them well, over and over again. The 
Bible made me religious, Whitfield taught me eloquence, and Watts in- 
spired me with the Muse. Charlotte ‘Temple caused the tear to roll from 
my cheek, while Crusoe made me laugh. But Shumway and Jenks 
were my greatest favourites. In them I first learned the elements of mu- 
sic, in which I had early evinced a natural and happy talent, and had 
delighted many an ear with my voice in song long before I became ac- 
quainted with Shumway. But I was most fond of Sacred Music, and 
now I soon learned to sing correctly, by rule, those Church pieces 
which I had previously, though imperfectly learnt by ear. In the pro- 
per place I shall have occasion to say something of more interest rela- 
tive to my vocal powers. 

Some time in the third year of my apprenticeship, my Boss took it 
into his head to keep a public house; and no one, not even his best 
friends could dissuade him from the silly undertaking ; so he obtained a 
tavern licence, and at ithe went. He continued, however, his trade as 
usual, leaving to his wife the affairs of the tavern, excepting in the 
winter season, when we were all at home and our trowels laid aside for 
three months and more. And we had plenty of work cut out for us at 
home ; for, besides the trowel and the tavern, my Boss was “a tiller of 
the ground,”’ and owned a snug little farm of about fifty acres of good 
productive soil. So in the winter there was the threshing of grain, the 
dressing of flax, cutting and hauling of wood and taking care of the 
horses, cattle, etc. etc. besides the calls of the tavern, which yielded its 
harvest in the winter only. ‘Then it was, particularly in times of good 
sleighing, that we boys were made to fly about in quick time. The 
sleighloads of people, that came and went at all hours of the night, re- 
quired all of us in attendance; some at keeping up the fires, some at- 
tending upon the tables, and some assisting in the cookery, while others 
were harnessing, unharnessing, feeding and rubbing the horses. Often, 
in these seasons, we were compelled to be in attendance all night long, 
upon a house full of people eating, drinking and dancing, gambling and 
carousing till daybreak. 

Here again it will be seen how near my course verged on the dread- 
ful gulph of moral ruin! and what tempting examples were served up 
to lure the misguided youths, who had no parents near to watch over 
their wayward steps and warn them of the death poison that lay con- 
cealed at the bottom of the sparkling repast! But, blessed be God! I 
had a mother, and a mother’s mother also; and both had watched over 
and wept over my early years. ‘They had always pointed me to virtue 
and to God, and the impress of their kind and maternal counsel was 
deep in my heart. It was to this that I attribute my escape from the 
ruin which at this period threatened me. I was extremely fond of 
amusement; and the pleasures of singing, drinking and dancing were 
all quite congenial to my youthful feelings and propensities. But I had 
witnessed the effects of the bottle and the gaming table, not only in our 
own family, but in many others in the village. This, in connection 
with the tender admonitions of my mother and grandmother, made me 
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resolve, at quite an early age, never to be a drunkard or a gambler ; 
and I have always found myself possessed of sufficient fortitude to sus- 
tain my resolutions. 

During my apprenticeship, I was always at liberty on Sundays—to 
go where and to do what best pleased myself. My Boss usually went 
to church with his own particular family, and left the apprentices to act 
their own pleasure. Sometimes we went to church, but more frequent- 
ly we preferred the pleasures of rambling through the fields, the woods, 
and along the brooks and banks of the rivers. I spent much of my 
time, however, on Sundays, in my bedroom, teaching myself penman- 
ship; and ragged work I made of it, to be sure. Still, J did learn. 
I obtained some copperplate copies, and finding myself able to improve, 
I persevered until I could exhibit a tolerable handwriting. Indeed, such 
was my progress and success with the pen, that I outstriped my Boss 
and all hands long before I had attained my majority. Besides writing, 
I amused myself on Sundays and leisure evenings in drawing, with 
pen and ink, all kinds of birds, beasts, and flowers; rude enough, yet 
there was something of imitation, and a degree of merit. With a lead 
pencil, or crayon, I might, no doubt, have done much better. But I do 
not remember of ever seeing either of these articles until after I was 
free from indentures. White chalk was the only thing we used for 
pencils. With this little article I cut a world of merry capers round 
about my #oss’s barns and other outhouses. Outside and in, as high 
up as I could reach, they were embellished with images in outline of 
almost all things that breathe or bloom. The ‘sports of the turf,” the 
fighting of cocks, the battles of bulls, and of cows, of dogs and of 
swine—these, with innumerable other knicknacks, were all drawn out 
and paraded in white chalk to the everlasting amusement of the Boss 
and his whole household. ‘These mischievous pranks were chiefly 
performed in the winter season, when my Boss was often cheated of a 
half hour or so, while I forsook the swingling knife or flail to chalk 
over the sunny sides of the barn. But in no instance, in my recollec- 
tion, did Lawrence ever complain of my chalkings; on the contrary, 
he always seemed pleased with these rude efforts of my skill. 

I have just thought of an amusing adventure which occurred shortly 
after Lawrence opened a public house. About this time there came into 
the place a strolling genius by the name of Dawson. He was a jolly 
old bacchanalian ; and made loud boasting of his skill in sign painting 
and in imitations of mahogany, marble, ete. ete. But he knew how to 
mix grog much better than he did the mixing of colours, and his ability 
for taking a glass, with his pinch of snuff, far exceeded his skill in ta- 
king the likeness of anything in creation. Yet, (like Browere,) he had 
the talent and the art, or in other words, the impudence to obtrude him- 
self upon people, and extort from the uninformed a belief that he was 
a prodigious fine fellow in his profession. Now Lawrence wanted a 
tavern sign; and Dawson, having smelt it out, laid his wits for a glo- 
rious reign over the bottle and good living. So he called on my Boss 
one day and solicited the job. Lawrence asked him if he could 
paint the ** Rising Sun?” ‘O yes,” said Dawson, “ better than any 
other man;” and he talked of things celestial and things terrestrial so 
eloquently that my Boss began to see the beauties of the picture, with 
the * glorious orb of day’? already bursting in his radiance over the 
eastern firmament! ‘The bargain was struck ; and Dawson was to have 
twentyfive dollars for painting the sign, and found bed, board, and grog 
while engaged upon the work. The woodwork of the sign was soon 
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completed, when Dawson commenced painting it in the publican’s gar- 
ret. Winter had just set in, and we were all at home; so I had a fine 
opportunity to watch the progress of Dawson’s picture ; and watch it 
I did; for, like my Boss, I expected to see great and wonderful things 
unfolded, and I stole up stairs daily to pilfer lessons and watch the forth- 
coming of the ‘‘ golden morn.”” Days, and even weeks passed over, 
and no Sun appeared ; not a single ray had yet dared to glimmer above 
the horizon. I began to get uneasy at his snailpace progress with the 
work; indeed I was vexed to see him painting so long without produ- 
cing ought that resembled earth, sky, or anything else ; and I began to 
catechize him softly as to the process he was pursuing. ‘* Few men,” 
said he, ‘‘ can represent a morning sky ; there is a secret in preparing 
the colours that every one has not discovered.”” The old toper had been 
nearly a month spreading paint over the sign, and all I could see was 
blue, blue, blue ; it was all over blue, blue as an indigo bag or a learned 
lady. Thinks I to myself, if that’s your *‘ morning sky,” it’s long be- 
fore sunrise! And so it was—for the old rogue did not permit his Sun 
to shine upon it for some weeks yet; and when it did come, it portend- 
ed ‘“‘a day of woe and of thick darkness!’’ ‘To give an idea of his 
process, after having bluebrushed the whole surface of the sign, ten or 
twelve times over, to obtain, what he called, the morning sky, he paint- 
ed a dark lead coloured stripe, of about six inches in breadth, across 
the sign at the bottom. This he called the sea—his Sun was to be 
represented as rising out of the sea. From the top of his sea, exactly 
midway of the sign, he struck with the compasses a semicircle, having 
its radii about six inches. ‘The space within the line thus described 
was now sized and overlaid with goldleaf; and upon this again he 
painted the outlines of a most woful looking human face. This was his 
Sun! The circular edge of it, however, was regularly indented with 
points nearly as obtuse as the teeth of a handsaw. . Fearing his Sun 
would fail in lighting up the world, Dawson must needs call in the as- 
sistance of the Moon and Morning Star. So, opposite to each other, 
towards the upper part of the sign, he painted Diana-Luna and Phos- 
phor, and gilded them over as he did the Sun. A cluster of clouds was 
all that was now wanted to finish the scene. ‘These were carefully 
painted out just over his Moon and Star; and when done, they resem- 
bled more the appearance of a dozen skeins of mixed blue yarn, hung 
diagonally across the sign, than anything else I can imagine. Suchisa 
faithful description of one side of the sign; and the other was a twin 
to it. 

The truth was, we were all now disgusted with both the painter and 
his works ; none, perhaps, so much so as myself. For when I beheld his 
sky, with neither distance, warmth, nor perspective—his Indian-faced 
Sun, with its crest of sawteeth, his goldleaf Moon and Star looking 
out from under a festoon of linseywoolsey clouds, and his sea, resem- 
bling the ocean as much as a cedar shingle after being dipped in a solu- 
tion of black lead,—I could not, when I saw these, (little too as I knew 
of the art of painting,) help feeling a contempt for the man whose 
boasted skill had proved to be mere pretension, and whose moral cha- 
racter bore the stamp of imposture. 

But I was bent on punishing him some way ; and during the remainder 
of his residence there I teazed him with dry hits upon his ‘ Rising 
Sun.’ Sometimes, in the morning when all hands were gathering 
around the breakfast table, just at sunrise, | would look through the 
window and say, ‘‘ Now, Dawson, the Sun is just rising; come and 
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show us the Jndian’s face, and the sawteeth rays.” This would turn the 
laugh of all the house upon him, in which the landlord would always 
join most heartily. Then again I would insist upon it that the sign 
was a masterpiece, because, as I maintained, Dawson had got his Sun 
up, and shining, long before daylight! At length the old snuffer got 
through, and departed, while none wept his exit; and the sign was 
hung out to be laughed at. 

After Dawson had gone, I found he had left behind him several kinds 
of mixed paints, which were scattered around the garret in clamshells. 
These I gathered together, and concluded I would try my hand at 
painting something. I prepared a board twenty inches square, planed 
it smooth upon one side, and commenced at painting a horse. I aimed 
at making a fine and stately looking animal as I could well conceive, 
represented as standing in the field, close to a fence, over which he 
stretched his head and neck in a gay and elevated position, and as if 
his eye was attracted by some particular object at a distance. This 
being the first attempt I had made with paint and brush, I found myself 
terribly bothered, and totally incapable of executing the thing in any 
way that might be termed a reasonable approach to my original concep- 
tion of it; and, fortunately, as I was favoured with sufficient penetra- 
tion to discover my own deficiency, I let no one know what I was at, 
lest my horse, like Dawson’s Sun, might bring shame and confusion 
upon its author. It was, therefore, only on Sundays, that I could ven- 
ture to work upon it; and I concealed it, at other times, between the chim- 
ney and the weatherboards of the house. It was not my intention ever 
to permit it to be seen; still, 1 continued to work at it for a long time, 
for experiment’s sake; and when the spring opened, and we were 
called away to work with the bricks and mortar again, my picture was 
hid for the last time behind the chimney, and almost forgotten. But 
my horse was brought to light at an hour when I least thought of him. 
In the early part of the summer, Mrs Lawrence was ransacking the 
chambers in search of something that had been mislaid or lost, and her 
keen eye fell upon my wooden canvas! She pulled it out, and having 
removed from it the veil of cobwebs and dust, she soon discovered that 
she had found—not the thing she was looking for—but the only paint- 
ing there was in the house! For a time, at least, my picture was now 
rescued from oblivion; and my mistress, I have not a doubt, felt as 
proud of her prize as did Pharaoh’s daughter of little Moses, after she 
had delivered him from the bulrushes: nor was the old lady less wise 
than the Egyptian Miss in the detection of the foundling’s parentage. 
- She set it over the mantelpiece in the barroom for the gaze and admi- 
ration of the world; and when we all came home on Saturday night 
from our week’s labour, the first thing that attracted my eye, on enter- 
ing the house, was my bay horse. I at first doubted my own vision: 
but, on a nearer approach, I soon saw that it was all reality: mean- 
while, my fellow apprentices gathered around the picture, some of them 
making their remarks upon its merits, while others asked questions 
concerning the authorship, where it came from, ete. etc.; and I, to 
‘*keep dark,’’ pretended to be as inquisitive as the rest about it. 
Directly the Boss came in and began to gaze at the horse; and when 
he had viewed it a few seconds, he called out to his wife: ‘‘ Why, 
where did you get this, old woman?”’ “Oh! oh!” said she, with a 
smirk upon her face, ‘I came across it—eh! eh! I don’t like to tell 
you where; but, eh!—ask John, I guess he can tell you more about it 
than any one else.’”’ In an instant every eye in the room was fastened 
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on me. Finding little or no chance of escape, and feeling also as if my 
looks were playing the traitor, and betraying me, I began to make con- 
fession thus: ‘* Now, Mrs Lawrence! how could you wish to expose 
me so, by bringing that thing down here, for everybody to stare at, and 
to laugh at?—Blame the thing! I am sorry now I did not paint it out, 
or burn it up, instead of hiding it behind the chimney, half finished.” 
Before I got through with this preamble, they all commenced to laugh 
at me, but more at my misfortune in having my horse discovered, than 
at any want of skill, so far as they could judge, in the execution of it: 
indeed, they, one and all, soon turned their mirth into praises over my 
work. ‘This vexed me the more, as 1 could not count much on their 
judgment in such things: besides, I deemed their praise in this case to 
be sheer flattery ; 1, therefore, told them that as the picture was my own 
property, I must take it into safe keeping until I could find opportunity 
to finish it.—So I took the horse from the mantelpiece, carried him into 
my bedroom, and there locked him up from the world’s gaze in my 
chest. But, poor horse ! he only slept in my chest one night. So dis- 
satisfied was I with his appearance, and feeling myself utterly incapa- 
ble of making a decent creature of him, I determined upon blotting him 
out of existence ; and accordingly next day I distrunked the board, and 
went into the garret, where I mixed some paint of red ochre, with 
which I spread a thick coat over all the picture, and from mortal eye 
concealed my horse forever ! 

I made no more paintings during my apprenticeship, but I continued 
to design with the pen, in which I succeeded much better; and I 
made some atonement to my mistress, for the loss of the horse, by 
drawing for her, in my rude way, many pictures of birds, beasts, flow- 
ers, etc. ‘all with the pen upon white paper. Not, however, in the 
Gad Ely style, but chiefly in the free style of sketching in outline. I 
had no correct ideas of light and shade ; and no means offered by which 
I might attain to these principles; nor was I, at that period, aware of 
their importance, although in Dawson’s Sign, and also in the picture of 
my horse, I could sensibly feel the want of their force and influence, 
without knowing why it was so. 


ARMINIUS. 
By Mrs Moonie, AuTHorEss or ENTHUSIASM. 


From craggy height to forest lone 
He cast his eagle eye, 

And hailed, upon her mountain throne, 
The Genius, Liberty ; 

Through sombre woods and rocky caves, 
The word of power went forth, 

It trembled o’er the ocean waves, 
And roused to arms the North: 

Led on by him, who proudly rose, 

The avenger of his Country’s woes. 


‘¢ Shall Rome,” he cried, “ forever bind 
The prostrate world in chains? 

On to the field! one freeborn mind 
Her galling yoke disdains. 
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Strike, for the altar and the hearth, 
Brave comrades, on with me! 

Strike, for the land which gave us birth, 
For home and liberty! 

Who fears to fill a patriot’s grave, 

Deserves to live and die a slave !”” 





Like rushings of the mountain blast 
The leafless forest through, 

From man to man the summons pass’d, 
Each chief his falchion drew; 

And waving it aloft in air, 
In hoarse, deep accents, cried— 

* Accursed be he! who would not dare ; 
The combat by thy side, 

Who would not venture life to claim 

The guerdon of immortal fame !” 


One chief, alone, in silence heard 
The warrior’s stern appeal,— 

No kindling hope his bosom stirr’d 
With patriotic zeal ; 

His strength of arm had oft been proved 
In battle’s stormy day ; 

He mark’d that glorious scene unmov’d, 
And slowly strode away-- 

Yet, on Arminius, as he pass’d, 

One long and lingering look he cast; 


PSs ec 


Whose alter’d mien and sudden start 
Confessed the mute farewell— 4 

And can they thus in manhood part, ; 
In youth who lov’d so well? 

One song had lull’d them to repose, 
One mother watched their rest, 

And as their strength to manhood rose, 
One father warmly bless’d, 

And bade them in the battle field, 

In freedom’s cause the falchion wield. 


Unmindful of that sire’s command, 
To Rome the traitor fled ; 
In arms, against his native land, 
Her boldest legions led. 
Amid those hostile ranks enroll’d, 
He mov’d with knightly pride, 
And daring deeds of him were told, 
Where heroes fought and died ; 
The foremost in each desperate strife, 
Where man contends with man for life! 


4 
a 


* * * * * * * 


The brothers met beside the stream, 
The freeman and the slave, 

Their figures in the noontide beam, 
Reflected in the wave; 

In rude, barbaric spoils array’d, 
The brave Arminius stood, 

Awhile the rapid tide survey’d 
In stern and ireful mood, 

Whose sullen course can scarce oppose 

A barrier to those kindred foes. 
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Arminius first the silence broke, 
And sternly cried aloud— 
“Thou slave! that wear’st a foreign yoke, 
And art of bondage proud ; 
What title can proud Rome bestow 
To grace a traitor’s name ? 
Alike the scorn of friend and foe, 
Thine is a deathless shame ! 
The meanest of the hireling band 
Thou bring’st against thy native land! 


‘* By all brave spirits ever dar’d 
In freedom’s sacred cause, 

By her whose tender love we shar’d, 
Abuse not nature’s laws, 

I charge thee, by thy mother’s tears, 
Thy father’s angry shade, 

By the deep love of early years, 
When in these fields we play’d, 

Rather in freedom’s cause to die, 
Than live in splendid infamy !” 


He ceased—and deepest crimson flush’d 
His brother’s warworn face; 

Those sacred ties, the world had crush’d, 
Within his heart found place. 

°T was but a moment—and the glow 
Of kindred feeling died ; 

Sternly he bent his plumed brow, 
And tauntingly replied 

To one, who, though he scorn’d his power, 

Yet felt his master in that hour. 


‘* What hast thon gained by all the toil, 
The blood that thou hast shed ? 

Rome’s legions still thy bravest foil, 
And heap these fields with dead. 

Behold this golden chain—this crown, 
By deeds of valour won, 

These more shall add to my renown, 
Than all that thou hast done. 

Honour and fame, immortal fame, 

Can only grace a Roman name !”’ 


** And hast thou for these heartless toys, 
Thy name and kindred sold? 
And barter’d home and all its joys, 
Thy native land for gold? 
Boast not thy guilt, vile slave! to me, 
1 spurn the base offence ; 
Arminius lives but to be free— 
Traitor, I charge thee, hence! 
Dearer than crowns and realms I prize 
The grave wherein a patriot lies! 


‘“‘ Hear me, ‘ye spirits of the dead ! 
Chiefs of the days of old! 

In the same sacred cause who bled, 
Whose fame our bards have told ; 

Hear me, ye Gods! while thus I swear 
Never to sheathe the brand ; 
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Never the garb of peace to wear, 
Till I have freed the land— 

I’ll burst the Roman yoke in twain, 

Or perish with the severing chain! 





“ And think not that my name shall go 
To dark oblivion down; 

For me the minstrel’s strains shall flow, 
And glory weave my crown— 

My name, my country’s proudest boast, 
For ages yet to be— ‘ 

The warcry of the charging host, 
The watchword of the free : 

While thou shalt be the curse and scorn 3 

Of German heroes yet unborn!” 


He ceased—and, with a bitter smile, 
The angry Flavius cried ; 
The burning flush of shame, the while, 
His cheeks and temples dyed: 
* Barbarian !—dost thou hope to brave 
The arms and power of Rome? 
Is not thy wife, thy son, a slave, 
And desolate thy home ? 
Ha! dost thou start?—and canst thou prize 
Freedom, above these once dear ties ?” 








As bursts the whirlwind’s deadly sweep, 
The thunder’s angry peal ; 
The billows of the stormtoss’d deep, 
The clash of meeting steel— 
The fury of Arminius burst 
Like lightning through the gloom, 
Recalling griefs in secret nurs’d, 
His wife and infant’s doom— 1 
And plunging in the opposing tide, 
The insulter of his woes defied ! 


With equal fury Flavius sprung 
To meet his kindred foe; 

But ere their swords together rung, 
Or struck one fatal blow ; 

Like arrow from a bow well bent, 
Stertinius, from the height, 

His fiery steed between them sent, 
And stay’d the impious fight; 

With lifted brand, and tightened rein, 

He wav’d them to the battle plain! 





Douro, Upper Canada. 


The account of this meeting between these celebrated warriors is to be ” 
found in the second Book of the Annals of Tacitus, p. 109. 
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A CHAPTER ON MY NEW HAT, 
Or, My Hat on a New Caput. 


By Grorce H. Brown, 
Editor of the Boston Amaranth. 
A hat ’s a hat, although there ’s nothing in *t.—Parody. 


I rutnx I never fully experienced the evils of notoriety but half a 
day in my life, and that was when I wore my new hat. I recollect 
perfectly, the first time | made my debit, soon after its arrival from Eu- 
rope. I could almost see myself in it; such a smooth polish, and such 
a lustre there was upon its body, that a sudden coup de castor was 
enough to knock down one of your mud-wasp dandies. I stood before 
the mirror for half an hour anticipating the happiness which my new 
hat would occasion me, and admiring the graceful curl of the rim. 
Now, thought I to myself, how the fashionable world will gaze! How 
many fair hearts I shall captivate! How many glances will be thrust 
at my new hat, and how many will exclaim, in the language of Shaks- 
peare, ‘“‘ what a piece of work is man! in form and motion, how ex- 
press and admirable!’ I rushed into the street. It was a charming 
morning ; the old South clock was striking eleven; Washington street 
was thronged with the glowing countenances of the fair, and I was for 
once in my life, a happy and contented fellow. How many low con- 
gees were levelled at me, I am incompetent to enumerate; but I felt 
proud, aye, my soul thrilled, and I never in my whole life was so sen- 
sible of real felicity and good fortune. I think, I felt consequential 
enough to have dined with the Mayor and Aldermen, had they given 
me an invitation, and I walked on, unconscious of anything, save my 
new hat and its wearer. It is certainly pleasant, thought I, to be point- 
ed at, and to have it said, *‘ there goes the man with the new hat ;’’ and 
I bent my steps forward with an air and grace which Lord Chesterfield 
might have envied. I had not proceeded far, ere 1 was honoured with 
a bow from an English Navy Officer, (whom to my knowledge I never 
saw before,) which I returned with a gentle flourish of my right hand, 
as it touched the tip of my beaver. Just as I arrived at the corner of 
School street, I met a member of Congress, who, as soon as I had 
passed him, turned suddenly round to cast a glimpse at my new hat. 
He remarked to a lady, who leaned upon his arm, ‘that the wearer of 
such a beautiful and fashionable chapeau must be no other than some 
foreign gentleman of fortune and consequence.” ‘‘It is truly a 
splendid affair,” rejoined his lovely companion, and I pressed on with a 
greater degree of satisfaction than ever. I had not quite reached the 
Marlboro’ Hotel, ere a gentleman approached, and, gently tapping me 
on the shoulder, exclaimed, ‘Sir, the manager of the Tremont request- 
ed me to hand you this ticket, and would be gratified if you would do 
him the honour of attending this evening at the Theatre.” I was over- 
whelmed with amazement! What could have induced the gentleman 
to send me so polite an invitation? Why should he desire my presence, 
particularly on that evening? I was, indeed, somewhat elated at the 
compliment, I must confess, and pushed on fully convinced that it was 
merely a friendly turn, conferred for some slight obligation, I had pre- 
viously bestowed upon him. At the corner of Summer street, I over- 
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heard a person say, ‘‘ Bob, what ’s the newson ’change?’”’ ‘* Why, 
nothing especial, save it be the new hat and French claims !’’ ‘‘ What 
do you mean by the new hat?’’ ‘* Why, the foreigner, who sports the 
elegant beaver; yonder he goes up the street! Look, quick.’’ I was 
about crossing over, when a teamster from the country stopped his 
horses short, and observed to his companion, ‘‘ By the horn spoons! if 
that are aint jest about the slickest hat I ever set eyes on, any how! 
only see, Jeduthan!” ‘ Yis,”’ said the other, “it’s a screamer, and 
shines like all come out here !’’ 

Now, I am rather tall, that is, sufficiently so, as to be able to stand erect 
out of doors, and no sooner had I reached the beautiful awnings before 
you come to West street, than my hat was knocked off and rolled into 
a ditch, by one of the poles which are suspended across the sidewalk ! 
I picked up my new hat with a melancholy countenance, which indica- 
ted evident tokens of chagrin and illhumour, no doubt, for I feared it 
was materially injured. ‘‘ Sir,”’ remarked a merchant, who came out of 
his shop, on perceiving the unfortunate dilemma, “ if you will just step 
into the store, I will brush the dirt from your hat.” I complied with his 
request, and in a few moments I think it looked as glossy as ever, save a 
slight bruise on thecrown. I thanked the gentleman most heartily for 
his kindness, and walked on to Boylston Market. As I was passing 
under a ladder set against a newly erected building, I imagined I heard 
something drop on the top of my hat! I looked up and observed a per- 
son painting window sashes. The horrid thought in a moment occurred 
to me that his paint had dropped upon my new hat! I took it off, and 
lo! it was nearly covered with his vile and filthy ingredient! I could 
have ground up the barbarous dauber in his own paintmill with an un- 
sullied conscience, for there was my friend, my comforter, my consoler, 
my new hat, all bespattered with white paint, and nearly ruined. I 
could not refrain from shedding a tear, as I cast my eyes upon this co- 
vering for my caput, late so beautiful and elegant, and I cursed every 
painter, from the “‘ divine Raphael,”’ down to the coarse dauber of a 
guideboard. I was about placing my new hat upon my head, when the 
sky was suddenly overcast, and a dark cloud, surcharged with rain, was 
rising in the west, which I was aware would soon approach. I turned 
down Essex street, through Chauncy Place, to avoid observation, and 
walked towards my boarding house with all possible speed; but, ere I 
reached the Church, the rain came pattering upon my new hat in tor- 
rents; I could find no stopping place, and therefore was completely 
drenched. I could have died for an umbrella, if for nothing more than 
to preserve my new hat; but alas! no one would think of robbing him- 
self to accommodate me, and I bounded on through the mud and water, 
unconscious almost of my existence. If the reader was ever down 
below in a towboat, buffeted by the wind and bespattered by the spray, 
he can better imagine my feelings at that time. I was about stepping 
upon the threshold of my boarding house, when a little fellow came 
running to me, saying, that he had brought an umbrella (!) which his 
master, a dealer in the article, had sent me as a token of his esteem. 
This was too much for my nervous system ; I rushed into the house, 
and threw myself on a couch, endeavouring to sleep away all thoughts of 
my sad mishap ; but alas! it was an utter impossibility. Painted ghosts 
and apparitions, floods, fountains and waterspouts haunted my imagi- 
nation, and I dreamed of swimming across the Hellespont, with my 
new hat just poised lightly and delicately upon my head. I awoke 
about dinner time, and sent my hat into Rhoades’ to be repaired, if such 
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a thing could be done. It was returned in a short time, improved in a 
manner, which somewhat cheered my dampened spirits; indeed, so 
much so, that I could hardly tell that it had been injured. I took my 
new hat, and placing myself before the mirror, thought I never looked 
better. ‘Then*procuring a sheet of white paper, I laid it on a table in 
the entry, with my beaver upon it, and went to my chamber to dress 
for the play, where I was detained but a few moments. As I passed 
along the passage on my return to the dininghall, J could not re- 
frain from taking a cursory glance at my new hat, as it showed off its 
elegance and beauty; and I sat down to the teatable, I am confident, 
with a much keener appetite than usual. At length, after planting my- 
self once more before the glass, and having adjusted everything accord- 
ing to the modern rules of taste and etiquette, I stepped into the entry, 
and casting around*my eyes for my hat, it was nowhere to be disco- 
vered! ‘The sheet of paper lay in the same position in which I had 
placed it, but my hat, my new hat, was not there! I ventured to peep 
into another dark passage connected with this apartment, where I thought 
I scented something like burnt leather. Upon a second glance, what did 
I behold? ‘I was astounded, my hair stood on end, and my voice lin- 
gered in my throat!” ‘There was black Cato, much elated, before a 
mirror, with his woolly cranium entomb’d in my new hat, grinning and 
congratulating himself upon the conquests he should make in ‘‘de first 
curcle,”’ were he possessor of such an elegant beaver. In one hand he 
held ashoebrush, with which he had attempted to smooth down the 
fur, and in the other, a lamp, which was placed so near, as to singe it a 
little on the rim. ‘‘ By gum, Missa Phillis be truck very accutely I 
reckon, wid de bright lumary of dis lustrous chappee,”’ said he; but 
the words were scarcely uttered, ere I grasped him, exclaiming, “‘ you 
goodfornothing black rascal, how dare—how dare you put on that hat?” 
at the moment giving his curly pate a twirl which laid him prostrate, 
and overturning at the same time the lamp into my new hat, which 
had dropped from my hands during the commotion. I snatched it up, 
rushed immediately into the drawingroom, and, upon examination, 
found the linings completely soaked in oil. 1 could have wept in good 
earnest, for it was beyond endurance. My mind became suddenly dis- 
ordered—I bit my lips—I, no, I did n’t swear—I stamp’d, and off 
I started for the theatre, fully resolved for the future, to lead the life of 
a misanthrope, and my face glowing with indignation. When I arrived, 
the performances had commenced, and the box, into which I was ush- 
ered, was crowded with the fashionables of the city. As soon almost 
as I entered, a thousand glances were thrown at me, and I was recog- 
nized and welcomed by all, with smiles of approbation. I overheard a 
gentleman in the box on the left, remark to a friend who sat near by, 
‘* What stranger is that who just entered the box, and was gazed at so 
intently ?”” ‘*Why, it’s the European, the wearer of the new hat, who 
has set some of our girls fairly bewitched; indeed he has been the 
general topic of conversation since the departure of Miss Jarman, and 
is said by some to be a foreigner of great distinction.”” ‘* European ! 
foreigner of great distinction !”’ said I to myself; ‘‘ what is the meaning 
of all this? 2 foreigner? why I never in my life was farther from the 
city than Nahant or Hopkinton Springs !”’ 

After the play, I sallied into the saloon; as I entered, every one was 
gazing at me, and the fair were incessantly ogling me with their glasses. 
I was introduced to several English visiters in America, and was press- 
ed with invitations, from all quarters, to attend private assemblies, 
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gleeclubs, and quadrille parties. A celebrated painter said to me, that 
he should esteem it a high honour if I would sit for a portrait; the 
manager of the theatre begged I would accept a season ticket; the 
landlord of the Tremont sent me a note, with a desire that I would 
make that establishment my place of residence; the Editors of the 
North American Review requested some criticisms from my pen; the 
proprietor of the readingroom presented me with a free admission ; and 
another gentleman politely tendered me a seat in his pew at Trinity 
Church. ‘It is truly pleasing,” thought I, ‘to be noticed in such a 
manner, and by the first circles of the metropolis; I shall most assu- 
redly have a peep into the Grand Seraglio,”’ and I promenaded up and 
down the room with an air becoming Sir Francis Walsingham. At 
length the bell rung, and the afterpiece commenced. It was a new 
farce, entitled ‘* Zhe Devil to pay,”’ and every one‘was anxious to see 
it brought forward ; no one more so than myself. ‘ Off hats in front!” 
exclaimed a dozen voices at the same moment. ‘‘ Douse your peaks!” 
vociferated a weatherbeaten tar, as the bell rung the second time; and 
I distinctly heard a son of Erin say to Jack, who sat behind him, ‘and 
by me sowl! if ’t was the gentlemon with the new hat, ye ’d be buried 
in pratees ’fore you’d ask him to take off his hat a bit.””. This speech 
of the Irishman impressed me with a belief that my new hat had 
been made the subject of conversation with some of the Broad street 
gentry !—It rather inspired me with an enthusiastic ardour for renown: 
and raising my hand in my selfconceit to arrange my whiskers, I felt 
that my hat was gone—aye, gone! ‘ There surely will be the Devil 
to pay now,” said I to myself, ‘‘if my hat has been cribbed!’’ and 
leaving the box immediately, I entered the saloon: for it was there on 
one of the couches, I imagined I had left it, in my hurry to obtain a 
comfortable seat to observe the comedy. But, courteous reader, think 
what must have been my feelings when it was nowhere to be found, 
nor could any clue be discovered to the route it had taken! ‘‘ What! 
my companion! my new hat evaporated ! that beautiful European beaver : 
that emblem of rank and fashion! What! must I be deprived of my new 
hat, which has been to me such a source of pleasure and gratification ! 
Oh! unhappy being that I am!’’ and I ran into the street, bareheaded, 
exclaiming, ‘* Stop my new hat! the Devil’s to pay! stop my new 
hat!’ and all that I can recollect further of the events of that fearful 
evening was, entering the saloon of the theatre, and afterwards finding 
several persons bending over me with cordials and cologne, in a build- 
ing adjoining the watchhouse, where I had been placed for the night, for 
disturbing, by hideous noises, the peaceful slumber of the inhabitants. 
My sudden passion now produced confusion in my brain, and I flew 
round like a headless hen! On awaking, however, from my reverie, I 
began seriously to reflect on this matter. I could not but reproach my- 
self with shame, when I found that all the attentions, which had been 
bestowed upon me, resulted from the gloss of my new hat. I sank, 
almost for the first time in my life, into a thoughtful mood, when I be- 
gan to admit that the poet was, at least, half right, when he said, 


‘‘ Worth makes the man: the want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but beaver or prunella.” 


The next morning, sad and disheartened, I walked up Washington 
street, with my old hat on, absorbed in gloomy meditations upon my 
dire mishap. ‘‘ My new hat,” said I to myself, ‘‘heigho! ‘I ne’er 
shall look upon its like again !’’’ No one now deigned to notice me, and 
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I paraded the streets unmolested, either by invitations or observations ; 
thus I was conscious that all the attentions and civilities I had received, 
arose from my new hat! I had proceeded but a short distance, when I 
heard some one say, ‘‘ there comes the new hat!” and turning around, 
sure enough, there I beheld Mr Dandy Jack, promenading to and fro, 
with my glorious beaver cock’d upon his nodding pate, receiving the 
most cordial salutations from the fashionables of the city, which he po- 
litely returned, and scraped as they passed, while at the same time, the 
ladies appeared perfectly enraptured with his majestic and noble appear- 
ance. Servants and lackeys of every degree were following and crowd- 
ing around with their masters’ invitations to dinner, card and tea parties 
and other amusements of fashion; and, to decapitate my chapter, my 
new hat on a new caput went on triumphing, while I, with my old one, 
walked dismally homeward. 


EPIGRAM. 


Tue Devil—he sat on his burning throne, 

Like a hetman of Cossacks when slaughter is done, 

And, yawning, he stretched his Typhonic gaunt limbs, 

And cried to his imps; ‘* Ha! What sickens and dims 

The red air of hell? and why loiter ye, fiends? 

Know ye not I’m your master? hey, slaves! make amends !” 
“We ’ve nothing ¢o do, mighty Liege,” said Abaddon ; 

‘© We ’ve nothing to do,” exclaimed Moloch, the mad one ; 

** We ’ve nothing to do,” echoed Mammon, and all 

The devils reéchoed, ‘‘ Sire, nothing but baw] !” 

‘* What mean ye, imps? Earth is not drowned again, is it ?” 
‘Please your Majesty! no, but it needs not our visit, 

For all our temptations, frauds, cruelties, crimes 

Are exceeded by men in these radical times, 

Abaddon ’s apelnaal by cutthroats and schemers, 

And Moloch made mad by Magdalen dreamers, 

And Mammon, himself, with his pickaxe and poker, 
Becomes a mere Quaker before J * hn * n, the broker. 
Men make their own hell—with their own devils throng it— 
And what shall we do but take care to prolong it?” 


F. 


THE DANDY’S VICTORY, 
A BALLAD. 


By Cuauncey BuLktey, Esa. 


Beyond the City’s bounds, one night, Of glory I ’m a clouded sun— 
A Dandy strayed, deep thinking; A city sidewalk ranger. 
The full fair moon was shining bright, Oh, now that some mayhap of bra 
Ten thousand stars were blinking. very 
He thought of love and heroism Would raise my stubborn stuff!” 
In books of romance told ; And taking out his essence savoury, 
And eyeing honour’s gaudy prism, He gave a welldrawn snuff. 
He felt himself grow bold. 
Before him lay a distant line 
‘*Mine legs,” said he, ‘have never Of brickkilns, hot and smoking ; 
run, Around in ponds, like Muses nine, 
Nor have they stood in danger ; The noisy frogs were croaking. 
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** Since now,” said he, ‘no robber, The sooty tenant from within 
ghost, Straight to the window came ; 
Nor murderer will attack ; Astonish’d at the warlike din, 
Of Nature’sSgifts I ’ll make the most With broomstick took good aim. 


Curse me! ere I go back. Our hero through the doubtful dark 
The pointing weapon saw ; 


** But let my worldwide fancy turn His courage dwindled to a spark— 
This plain to Waterloo— He broke his dream of war. 
Those roaring heaps, that smoke and 
burn, His legs like wheelspokes in full run 
For artillery will do ; Retreating bear him back ; 


The frogs, all listening to the fun 
a pe ah nr — the world, Their pool born ditties slack. ‘ 


Will show how war’s destruction ’s He dash’d through spattering mud 
hurl’d, and mire, 
And daring feats are done.” His locks wav’d in the wind ; 
Nor, till beyond the deadly fire, ‘ 
Then, raising high his reedy sword, Wheel’d round and look’d behind. 


Led on his fancied force ; ; , 
: : ‘ Then, slowly pacing home his way. 
And thump’d with thundering every He downward hung his head : ’ 


board . 
: Resolv’d to sleep his shame awa’ 
That lay along his course. He tumbled Aes bed. y 


And, as he passed a squalid hut, Tormenting light of morning came ; 
With pigstye to it nailed, His wounded honour shoots ;— 

He rais’d his sword and gave a cut— And vowing to efface the stain— 
And then the castle hail’d. Sprang up and cLeay’p HIs BOOTS. 


TABLE TALK. 


The North American Quarterly Magazine.—Having now, in defiance of all 
obstacles and persecutions, completed the publication of five volumes, which 
embrace the period of two years and a half, we announce that, in accordance 
with the earnest advice of the few whom we acknowledge to be our friends, we 
have determined to continue this work in the QuarTerLy Form. Our reasons 
for this change may be briefly stated. First, then, as all the labour of collect- 
ing subscriptions and debts, often from distant towns and cities, devolves upon 
our family, and as the entire burden of editorship, publication and frequgntly of 
authorship, too, is borne by a single individual, the necessity of furnishing se- 
ventytwo large octavo pages of original articles during every month, and of pay- 
ing cash for the mechanical execution of the same, inflicts both upon mind and 
body far greater toil and anxiety than the reputation of any monthly periodical 
in the Republic can compensate. Secondly, there exist around us no less than six 
Monthly Magazines, of various merit though equal pretensions, which scatter 
abroad the light leaves of fugitive literature on the April breezes of popularity ; 
and two Quarterly Reviews are devoted to the elaborate examination of certain 
topics or the protracted discussion of weighty questions, religious or political. 
But, no work in this country combines the attractions of poems, tales, essays 
and descriptions, which are usually assigned to Magazines, with the research, 
knowledge and argument that are supposed to characterize quarterly reviews. 
A periodical, that shall unite these merits, is needed in a country, which is de- 
luged with frivolous or immoral reprints, weekly salmagundis and Monthly 
Magazines ; and we hope hereafter, in some degree, to supply this deficiency. 

Our third reason for this change, however, will probably be most satisfactory 
to our subscribers. Each number of the North American Quarterly Magazine 
will contain two hundred pages, of the same size, and on the same paper and 
type now used; and, while we duly regard the variety essential to a popular pe- 
riodical, the greater space, which may be consistently devoted to single articles, 
will enable us to publish, in one number, interesting tales and other productions 
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that might, in a monthly work, be divided or altogether declined. No one will, 
therefore, be deterred from the perusal of an article by perceiving it is not finish- 
ed; nor will any be subject to disappointment by losing a portion of that which 
can be interesting only as a whole. For this reason we shall defer the long 
promised Northern Tour to the July Number of the Quarterly, for by then pre- 
senting the features of the whole journey in a single article, our readers will be 
better fitted to appreciate the descriptions we shall give of Canadian society and 
scenery. Many other articles, which we, long ago, designed, but were deterred 
from executing by the necessity of being brief and superficial, or of dividing 
and lessening the interest of the subject, will appear in the July or October 
Number. Defoe’s history of the Plague, the Plays of Aristophanes, Jeremy 
Taylor’s most poetical and sublime Works, Gaudentio di Lucca, Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature, and other reviews not less interesting and instructive, 
have long in vain solicited the fulfilment of our promise. But, hurried and 
distracted as we have often been by business which required at least two active 
assistants, though we have never enjoyed any aid, it has hitherto been impossi- 
ble for us to effect that which a quarterly publication will enable us to perform 
more to our own, and, we hope, to our readers’ satisfaction. 

The Autobiography of Frazee, the Sculptor, will be resumed and completed 
in our next number. This is a comaitiallie history of the birth and growth of 
Genius under circumstances most inauspicious and adverse; and we commend 
it to a careful perusal. The Caius Gracchus of Monti, translated and kindly 
presented to us by Mrs Ellet, will be published entire in July. It was not 
deemed judicious to divide it between this and the succeeding number. The 
Fortuneteller, an Extract from a Manuscript Novel, though written with the 
customary discrimination and energy of the author, is so intimately inter- 
woven with the preceding and subsequent portions of the narrative as to render 
the separated chapters obscure, indeed, almost unintelligible. We are compelled, 
therefore, reluctantly to decline it. The Birthday Prophecy will be concluded 
in our next; and the Cisatlantic Tourist will certainly then appear: as will, 
also, The Fall of the Favourite or Cardinal Wolsey at York Place. As we have 
now published three aets of Mr Brown’s Prophet of St Paul’s, and thereby ex- 
cited public curiosity and directed public attention towards his eloquent drama, 
and as a beautiful edition of the entire play will appear before the publication 
of our next number, we refer our readers to the pamphlet for the completion. We 
have received, after a very long detention or iden, several beautiful poems from 
Mrs Moodie, one of which appears in this number. We shall have occasion again 
to express our opinion of the poetical abilities of this admire>le lady and author. 
At present, we can only sincerely thank her for the interest she manifests in our 
cause, and wish her that happiness in the forestland which her gifts and graces 
merit. 

No. XXX1., or the first No. of the Quarterly Magazine, will be published on 
the first of July. (The periodicals, with which we exchange, will oblige us by 
noticing this change in the period of publication.) 

The Heir of the Actress—Among the innumerable absurdities and follies, 
which characterize the times, none are at once more servile and execrable than 
those of the newsmongers. Intemperate Temperance Societies, tyrannical Abo- 
lition Societies, prostituted Institutes, disunited Political Unions, sectarian 
leagues, which no code can govern and no creed amalgamate, partisan carnivals 
and Jacobin proscriptions—each and all—teem with folly and wickedness, or, 
in words synonymous, with the sinister designs of callous and exclusive self- 
interest. ut there exists a cogent motive, an ardent impulse, in these in- 
stances, which goads on unprincipled men to the — of all imaginable 
fatuities and abominations. The newspapers, benighted by ignorance and be- 
sotted with mercenary vanity, stand alone in the shameless nudity of their aban- 
donment—licking the hand that lashes ‘the rascals naked round the world,” 
and begging damnation from the mouth of every missioned mountebank and 
vagrant ‘Thespian that infests the country. One would imagine that these 
“ vermin’? and “ bedbugs,” as the journalizing lady calls them, had consumed 
enough of arsenic and ratsbane to insure their immortality; but they are bond- 
men irredeemable—slaves beyond the reach even of the high traitor Garrison, 
and the archeanter Tappan—things that clutch garbage with the eagerness of 
buzzards, and consume offals with the voracity of vultures. In their love of 
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notoriety, they would contract a liaison with a fishwoman and enter into part- 
nership with the very Devil himself. Not satisfied with the scorn, oy rm 
and contumely of a foreign actress, whom they berhymed and beranted until Folly 
itself expired in disgust, they still seek to render themselves even more noto- 
rious by coupling her name and her deeds, mental and physical, with their cus- 
tomary catalogues of crim. con., robbery and murder. The latest news of Mrs 
Butler (according to these * washed-out men’’) is that the niece of Siddons 
has given an heir to the Butlers! Io Pean! Io Pean! let an ovation, at least, 
be conferred on the newshawking democrat who made the discovery—a second 
Yolumbus! Whether a deputation of the aforesaid “ bugs” awaited the bulle- 
tin of the ac:oucheur, and thus bruited the arrival of the little stranger on these 
lower shores, with the punctuality of police reporters, we are not informed; but 
the author of the news, whoever he is, deserves to be branded anew among the 
literati by the same heroic and sublime journalist who called the thunder “ God’s 
own voice” and the lightning (which is the cause of the thunder) the * Devil’s 
smile.” His Satanic Majesty, no doubt, is as much obliged to the lady for the 
compliment as the newsmongers are for another opportunity to craw! around 
Mrs Fanny Kemble Butler. 


Artists’ Fund Society of Philadelphia.—The first exhibition of the Artists’ 
Fund Society will open to the public on or about the 20th day of the month 
(April,) to continue open eight weeks. 

This new Institution, which will be conducted exclusively by Artists, exhi- 
bits to the professional Artist of established reputation, and to the aspirant in 
each department of the arts, an auspicious opportunity of public appreciation, 
and private emolument, by an equitable, because an impartial exhibition, and 
the uncommissioned sale of their works: while the profits from exhibitions, 
and the funds created by donation and other sources, will be appropriated strict- 
ly to the encouragement of living talent, and the diffusion of comfort and relief 
to the illfated. And this is the only Artists’ Institution in the United States, 
which provides for the relief of its disabled and indigent members. 

While the Artists resume their own peculiar privileges and prerogatives, and 
create an Institution, to which their h asconn and necessities entitle them, they 
will be enabled, while in the enjoyment of their rights, it is presumed, to ele- 
vate the American School of Arts to its nataral dignity among the liberal pro- 
fessions of this country. By thus promoting the cultivation of a pure taste, 
the works of the Artist will be rendered more acceptable to a liberal public, 
and better entitled to their support. ‘The Society will beg the favour of the loan 
of any Work of Art, which may accord with the following regulations : 

1. All works, intended for exhibition, must be framed, and directed to the 
Secretary of the Artists’ Fund Society, Thomas B. Ashton, at the rooms of the 
Society, No. 194 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

2. Upon the back of each Work of Art there must be a suitable description 
for the catalogue, to whom it belongs, with the Artist’s name. If for sale, the 
price, and where to be returned after the exhibition. 

3. Works of the following kinds will be received: Paintings; Models in 
Sculpture, and Architecture; Drawings, with crayon or pencil, or in water 
colours; and Engravings. 

4. Works of Artists and Amateurs residing in this city, will be received on 
Wednesday, the 8th of April, and the following Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day of that week: after which nothing can be received. Works coming from 
a distance, may be received from the Ist to the 11th of April. 

5. All Works will be returned as directed, after the exhibition has closed. 

6. The Society will charge no Artist a commission on the sale of any Work 
of Art from his own pencil. 

7. The expenses of transportation, retransportation and porterage will be 
borne by the Society. 

In connection with this announcement by a Society, which, we sincerel 
trust, will prosper exceedingly, we present a letter recently addressed to Mr 
Neagle by a liberal and intelligent gentleman of New York, and hope that his 
example will be imitated by many who would honour art or appreciate and re- 
ward the Artist. For what avail mere expressions of sympathy, congenial 
tastes and attachments, love of the pictorial and picturesque, and esteem for 
those whose pencils are their patrimony, and whose testaments are written 
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(often in dark colours) on canvas, while all the labours of Artists contribute to 
the renown of lawyers, and poverty, neglect and despair beset the threshold and 
murmur around the hearthstone ! 


“ New York, 2d March, 1835. 


Joun Neacte, Esq. 
President of the Artists’ Fund Society, Philadelphia, 


“My Dear Sir: I have received with pleasure and satisfaction, your much 
esteemed favour, apprising me of your newly organized ‘ Artists’ Fund Society 
of Philadelphia,’ ‘That the Society may succeed, and become one of great 
celebrity as well as utility, under the fostering care and good management of the 
Artists themselves, is as much my wish, as it is my sincere belief! Unanimity 
of sentiment and in action, that may tend to cement a union, formed by men of 
talent and genius, for purposes so highly honourable, meritorious and be- 
nevolent, I feel confident, will and must prevail. 

The Artist, from education and experience, fully understands the principles 
belonging to his own profession; guided by his judgment in the exercise of his 
calling, for which nature and education have qualified and destined him, what, I 
ask, ought to exercise an independent control over his taste and imagination, 
but his own genius improved by study and experience? That this question will 
be properly understood: by a discerning public, I doubt not; and am equally cer- 
tain in my own persuasion, that the Artists will know how to maintain their 
own rights, and not suffer mere pretenders, however opulent, or respectable their 
standing in other learned professions, to assume or arrogate to themselves a 
control over their professional labours, and thereby shackle genius in its noblest 
efforts! Let the lover of the fine arts, if he be really such, give that support’to 
talent, which good fortune has placed at his disposal and command, let him 
learn, but not presume ;—follow, support and cherish, but not assume the right 
to dictate or control !—T'rue genius is impatient of control! You may check—-you 
may curb it in its bright career by an officious interference, and t. destroy its 
noblest effusions: but, allow it the free exercise of its functions, and it will shine 
forth in all its brillianey! Pegasus was never created to draw the plough: but 
place the reins in skilful hands, and he will soar among the gods! Let the 
Posen: manage their own affairs, and let them enjoy the benefit of their own 

abour! 

I am really delighted, my dear sir, at the fair prospects (I speak now from 
my own feelings) that dawn apon your infant institution ; and never have I prof- 
fered my mite for the support of any society with more heartfelt satisfaction 
than on this occasion !—May success crown your efforts! Enclosed you have 
my check to your order, on the Branch Bank of this City, for fifty dollars—re- 
spectfully requesting, however, that my name be not coupled in public with the 
amount of the donation conferred.” 


All this is admirably said, and is as true of literature as of the Fine Arts. 
But, alas! how little are such doctrines—the teachings of Goéthe and Schiller 
and the intellectual giants of Germany—understood in this country! Genius here 
is a dromedary with seven stomachs, neither of which is half filled even with 
water—compelled to traverse the bleak and naked desert for the pleasure and 
profit of handicraftmen and jobbers. It is a Llama, loaded from crown to crup- 

er, and driven over the desolate peaks and perilous precipices of the Andes. 
t is a slave to the donor of a crust, and must be profoundly grateful to the cha- 
rity-mongers of this enlightened Republic, with whom every income is the 
especial gift of God, and every outlay a draft upon the treasury of Heaven.— 
Miserable hypocrites! detestable and blasphemous pretenders! 


Apophthegms.—Any preferment, for the sake of which one must lay aside 
probity, were it but for a moment, cannot be desired but by a dishonest man. 

Those who fancy that great men are willing to do something for us, because 
they receive all the incense offered in idolatry to them, are little acquainted with 
their character. The only way to make a | of a man of wealth or high 
station is to become his sycophant and pander. ‘ 

The desire of being esteemed, or the fear of being despised, prevents many 
evil deeds; but an honest man dreads only his own conscience, and endeavours 
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to edify himself rather than others. In this case the desire is vanity—the 
conscience, pride. 

Wit may be without judgment, but judgment cannot be without wit: there- 
fore it is of greater advantage to be a man of judgment than a man of wit. 

Of all the rules of politeness, not one is so troublesome as that which re- 
quires we should hear a coxcomb talk, without showing any uneasiness or indig- 
nation. ‘Therefore, a Bulwer or a Willis is the most decided bore. 

Soidisant philanthropists are apt to say, that those whom they oblige prove 
ungrateful. ‘They say right: for, generally speaking, they bestow their favours 
upon persons too much like themselves. 

I see on my right hand a great man, who looks upon me with a disdainful air; 
and on the left a poor wretch, who bows respectfully to me. I infer from this, 
that, if I am not in so good circumstances as the one, the other is, doubtless, in 
a much worse condition than myself. 

When I see the stern countenance of that man, and his bold carriage, I judge 
that he has got money: but when I hear him speak, I know he does not deserve it. 

It is a prodigy to see an aristocrat attended by superior genius, and all the 
qualities of honest men. 

The certain sign of an ill man is, that a splendid fortune makes him contemn 
those whom he in adversity was supposed to respect. 

The savage would despise a nation whose greatest personages are afflicted at 
the adventures of a theatrical hero: but yet cannot be moved with the spectacle 
of a thousand poor wretches, who groan under their sufferings! 

In a state of health, a coxcomb despises physicians, and a freethinker laughs 
at the faith and morality of religion: but when they fall sick, the one respects 
physic, and the other dreads religion. 

‘A prodigious elm formerly raised its lofty head in the midst of a large 
plain; it seemed to contend with heaven for majesty, and defy the elements. A 
thousand paces from that noble tree, there was an inconsiderable shrub, tossed 
about by the least breeze, and so weak that it could hardly support the smallest 
birds. At last, the wind rages, lightnings fly about, thunder roars, clouds 
break, and the proud tree is reduced to dust. The shrub escapes the fury of the 
storm, its smallness being the only cause of its preservation.” 

Most Christians rather study to prove who have the best system of divinity, 
than thoroughly to know what Christianity itself is. It is blasphemous to con- 
fine God to our schemes of religion. Men dote upon their own schemes, and 
forget the design for which those schemes were invented. 

‘The most accomplished orator may be deficient in some things, which others 
may possess in a more perfect degree. ‘Thus Cicero, not contented to make 
Demosthenes his chief model, imitated also the smoothness of Isocrates, the sub- 
tlety of Lysias, and the harmonious diction of AZschines; and hé always goes 
beyond Demosthenes, wherein he imitated him. The best, or rather the only 
right of imitating is that practised by the more excellent orators, who endea- 
voured to equal, and even to exceed those whom they imitated, by giving them 
a new degree of perfection, 

Good manners is the art of making those people easy with whom we con- 
verse. Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy, is the best bred in the com- 
pany. As the best law is founded upon reason, so are the best manners; but, as 
some lawyers have introduced unreasonable things into common law, so like- 
wise many teachers have introduced absurd things into common good manners. 
One principal point of this art is to suit our behaviour to the three several degrees 
of men; our superiors, our equals, and our subordinates. For instance, to press 
either of the two former to eat or drink, is a breach of manners; but a tradesman 
and a farmer must be thus treated, or it will be difficult to persuade them that 
they are welcome, 

Pride, illnature, and want of sense are the three great sources of ill manners; 
without some one of these defects, no man will behave himself ill for want of 
experience, or of what, in the language of fools, is called knowing the world. 

eason will direct us what we are to say or to do in company, if we are not 
misled by pride or illnature, 
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The American—By Stephen Simpson.—There is something of a peculiar and 
racy charaeter in the true American citizen, which is sui generis, and has no re- 
semblance in any other people. Very few of the trae American character, how- 
ever, are to bé found in our Atlantic cities. ‘True, there are some; but not a 
numerous, you cannot easily detect them. A few of their leading traits we wil 
here depict: from which it will be easy, at all times, to discriminate them, 
wherever they may be met with. 

A true American is free and independent in his opinions—quick and bold in 
his conceptions—undaunted in his mind—and full of enterprize and action. He 
blends sensibility with selfeonfidence; and conscious integrity endows him with 
a fearlessness and courage, which qualifies him for every exigency of life. 

The first throb of his heart is for independence. The next is for enjoyment 
—and the next for power. Industry and labour, therefore, are his natural at- 
tributes. - 

Warm in his feelings, and ardent in his fancy, he is naturally jealous of power; 
and eagerly attaches himself to a party; but in all his excesses of factious 
feeling, he never forgets his country—never ceases to venerate the constitution — 
never loses sight of the value of the Union—never fails to consult the glory of 
the nation, in preference to the triumph of his party—and never consents that the 
force of his malignity shall overcome his duties as a good citizen, or Jead him 
to degrade the public institutions to gratify his personal revenge. On all occa- 
sions you will find him prompt to assail a foreign enemy—ever ready to achieve, 
or to rejoice in our victories—and always prepared to punish the domestic traitor, 
and rally in defence of the Union. 

His notions of liberty are bounded by the rights of human nature, rather than 
the definitions of written contracts ; and you will always find him more disposed 
to ultra-freedom, than to the strict limits of order. He refers to the rights of 
man, in all disputes of controverted authority ; and is more prone to cast off all 
restraint on his thoughts and actions, than to fetter himself by inconvenient doc- 
irines of rigid definition and strict decorum. He never permits his country to 
be insulted with impunity ; or the name American to be sullied by a libel. 

He is more prone to regulate his conduct by the dictates of a just expediency, 
than the principles of justice. 

He loves money, and lusts after office; is fond of power, and covetous of dis- 
tinction :—but he is munificent, liberal, and magnanimous; expecially when re- 
moved from the degenerating atmosphere of large cities. 

In everything, save religion, credulity is one of his most lamentable weak- 
nesses. 

Jealous of all above him, he cherishes feelings of equality—and often com- 
se injustice, to bring others down to his own level, when he cannot rise to 
theirs. 

A determination to carry his point, at all events, makes him often indifferent to 
the means he uses to accomplish his ends; still, he is radically honest. 

Like the country he inhabits, he is fertile, but ragged—powerful, but unculti- 
vated—rich in resources, but his riches undeveloped, and often useless, because 
not properly applied, or brought into successful action. He is often a riddle, but 
more frequently a colossus. 

He is to be found, in his vigour and fulness, tilling his own ground—a rarMEeK 
—free, independent, virtuous, and bold,—untrammeled in his thoughts—and 
virtuous in his actions. 

The moment you plunge into the country, you behold the American citizen— 
with his eagle eye—his iron hand—and his voice of thunder. This is the real 
American. 

Cross the mountains—and the West will show you a giant race, expanded by 
the wild breeze of the woods ;—the sports of the chase ;—and the perils of 
savage warfare. 

As you recede from the focus of civilization and refinement, you find the 
American more truly chiseled according to the proportions of nature. He comes 
upon you sudden and abrupt—frank and unreserved—bold—energetic—impetu- 
ous! His animal force startles—his intellectual freedom surprises—his open 
and candid temper extorts admiration, and inspires confidence. Bold as a lion, 
he shrinks from no danger;—but his courage often runs into ferocity; and he 
slays his fellow being for the mere renown of personal prowess. 
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He reconciles and illustrates the extremes of tyranny and freedom. As the 
master over a thousand slaves, he becomes a petty prince :—and exercises more 
power than he would submit to from the government. In this situation, leisure 
and curiosity make him an orator, a statesman, or a politician! Five, out of 
seven of the American presidents have been PRINCELY SLAVEHOLDERS—similar 
to the FEUDAL BARoNs, who lorded absolute rule over their bonded vassals! 

The contact of European refinement, in large cities, obliterates the broad lines 
of American character ; and by attrition, assimilates us to the polished nonentity 
of foreign growth. Superiority is only to be found in originality. Trees of huge 
growth are originally planted far apart—a nursery of saplings never expand un- 
til they are transplanted! Cities are but nurseries of saplings. 

The American is intellectual—but not literary. He has mind in abundance, 
but its strength is exhausted in plans of aggrandizement and independence; of 
opulence and power. If he is poor, he labours to grow rich—and when rich, he 
toils to obtain authority. 

He prefers his country—its institutions—its manners—and its glory—to every 
thing foreign. He is vainglorious—boastful—and even saucy, when his coun- 
try is the theme ; and not over modest, when his own merits and pretensions are 
the subjects of discussion ! 

In fine, the American is a mortal every way superior, as aman, to your son of 
Europe. He thinks, feels, and acts as a man—the Yankee is to the brain, back- 
bone, and sinew, a pemocrar! 


(We wish that, in consistency with Truth, Mr Simpson could have said Re- 
PUBLICAN ; for we should indeed be sorry to believe that all our countrymen are 
Democrats. This little sketch, however, is written with great fidelity, force 
and eloquence.) 


Literary Rewards.—The high compliment paid to authors with the intention 
only of depriving them of the honest dearbought reward of their literary labours, 
is the flattery of the knave. Literary fame alone will not purchase a shoulder 
of mutton, or prevail with sordid butchers and bakers to abate one farthing in 
the pound of their exorbitant prices. An empty stomach is a bad attendant on 
spleen and melancholy ; and the best means of relieving a friend, oppressed with 
the two great evils, hunger and sorrow, is to refresh his spirits with proper nu- 
triment for the body, before you attempt to administer that balsam of consolation 
intended for the relief of his mind. 

Pope was so far from feasting upon literary fame, that he boasted of the hap- 
py independence he had obtained by the sale of his literary publications. 

The names of Bacon, Newton, Milton, Locke, and Shakspeare have been 
advanced to prove that firstrate geniuses have laboured in the literary field from 
the sole motive of delighting WA instructing mankind. That Shakspeare was 
not one of those sublime characters who had no view to gain in his works is ob- 
vious, from that abundance of ribaldry to please a barbarous audience which 
disgrace the most excellent of his dramas; and though he did not sell or be- 
queath his works, he never took the pains to correct a page of them for the 
benefit of the public. 

The honours, which the philosopher Bacon, Viscount St Alban’s, acquired, 
were not in consequence of his superior genius, but the reward of prostituting 
his talents to the interest of an arbitrary and designing court. 

Locke did not go without his reward; and the immortal Newton was gratified 
with a place and pension. 

But Milton, indeed, when his fortune was ruined in the crush of his party, 
amused his imagination with forming, for the delight and instruction of man- 
kind, a poem, whose merit is of such magnitude, that it is impossible for a ge- 
nius inferior to his own to do justice to the description. 

When the bookseller offered Milton £5 for his Paradise Lost, he did not re- 
ject it, and commit his poem to the flames, nor did he accept the miserable pit- 
tance as the reward of his labour; he knew that the real price of his work was 
immortality, and that posterity would pay it. 


Oracular Newspapers.—“ Mr Wm Stone, the editor of the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, in his paper of February 3rd, while writing about the late attempt 
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at assassinating General Jackson, has penned as many historical blunders to- 
gether, as ever any European did while writing the annals of China or Japan: 

“‘ Peg Nicholson, who stabbed George the III., while presenting an address ; 
Bellingham, who shot at the same monarch in the theatre; the maniac who as- 
sassinated Spencer Percival, the British Premier, in 1812; and the halfpay Cap- 
tain, who attacked William IV. at the racecourse, some two or three years since, 
(whose name we do not at this moment recollect,) were driven on to their des- 
perate deed by the same infuriate spirit that must have actuated Lawrence.” 

Peg Nicholson did not stab George IIL.; Bellingham did not shoot at the 
same monarch; Percival was not assassinated by a maniac; neither was the 
person who assaulted King William IV. on the racecourse, a halfpay Captain.” 


Ephemeral Glory.—Popular glory is a perfect coquette; her lovers must toil, 
feel every inquietude, indulge every caprice, and perhaps at last be jilted into 
the bargain. But true glory resembles a woman of sense; her admirers must 
play no tricks; they feel no great anxiety, for they are sure in the end of being 
rewarded in proportion to their merit. When Swift appeared in public, he gen- 
erally had the mcb shouting in his train. ‘ Pox take these fools!” he would 
say, “* how much joy might all this bawling give my lord mayor!” : 

History too frequently teaches, that the head which has this day grown giddy 
with the roar of the million, has on the very next been fixed upon a pole. 

A Chinese, who had long studied the works of Confucius, who knew the 
characters of fourteen thousand words, and could read every book that came in 
his way, once caught the idea of travelling into Europe, and observing the cus- 
toms of a people, who, he thought, were much inferior to his own countrymen, 
even in the arts of refining upon every pleasure. Upon his arrival at Amster- 
dam, his passion for letters naturally led him to a bookseller’s shop, and as he 
could speak a little Dutch, he civilly asked the bookseller for the works of the 
immortal [lixofou. The bookseller assured him, he had never heard the book 
mentioned before. ‘* What! have you never heard of that immortal poet ?”’ re- 
turned the other, much surprised; “that light of the eyes, that favourite of 
kings, that rose of perfection! I suppose you know nothing of the immortal 
Fipsihihi, second cousin to the moon?” ‘ Nothing at all, indeed, sir,” returned 
the bibliopolist. ‘Alas!’ replied the traveller, “to what purpose, then, has 
one of these fasted to death, and the other offered himself up as a sacrifice to the 
Tartarian enemy, to gain a renown which has never travelled beyond the pre- 
cinets of China?’ 

There is not a village in the whole republic, that is not furnished with its lit- 
tle great men. The head of a petty corporation who opposes the designs of a 
landholder ; the puny pedant who describes an unheeded process in the skeleton 
of a mole; and whose mind, like his microscope, perceives nature only in de- 
tail; the rhymer, who makes smooth verses, and paints to our imagination, 
when he should only speak to our hearts; all equally fancy themselves walking 
forward to immortality, and desire the crowd behind them to look on. The 
crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, philosopher, and poet are shouted in 
their train. Where was there ever so much merit seen? no times so important 
as our own! ages yet unborn shall gaze with wonder and applause! ‘To such 
music the important pigmy moves forward, bustling, and swelling, like a turbid 
puddle in a storm, which sinks into the earth when the sun comes forth and 
leaves nothing behind it but the green slime of decomposition and disease. 


The Press and Our Country, by G. G. Foster—We think we have already 
witnessed the dawn of a brighter day for the American press, and, consequently, 
for American literature—for it is our candid opinion that much, if not all, the 
insignificance and degradation which now attach to the literature of our glorious 
country has been produced by the worthlessness and imbecility of the press. 
The complaint we are about to make is not a new one; and we are glad that it 
is not; for, after it has been repeated and reiterated, it is to be hoped that our 
somewhat slow minded countrymen will begin to pay it some sort of heed. It 
is the mania that exists among almost all classes for every publication of a foreign 
origin. Everything which is published at home is overlooked listlessly and 
carelessly, and pronounced stale; while a London imprint upon the titlepage, or 
a magic “from the last London edition,” will sell the veriest trampery that ever 
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was fashioned from words and syllables by a cracked brain. Suppose we grant, 
for a moment, that English works are superior to ours—what then? Does it fol- 
low that Americans are incapable of producing books equally valuable? By no 
means. It only proves that publishers cannot afford to give the public good 
American books, because the American people will not buy them. 

For the present vitiated and degraded character of our critics and caterers for 
public taste, there is no possible excuse. It cannot be the effect of courtesy— 
for scarcely is even common regard extended to American works—and when they 
do receive a passing notice it is usually with an affected superiority and conde- 
scension, or with downright abuse—and most frequently, abuse of the vilest and 
grossest character. It cannot be a return of civilities, that elicits our devotion to 
English literature, for no civilities have we ever received. 

ut we are glad—heartily glad—that the fountains from which the English 
moderns have supplied us so long, notwithstanding the unsubstantial and insipid 
quality of the draughts, are at length pretty much exhausted. One would think 
that such fountains could never run dry; but, as continual wiping will exhaust 
the mucous membrane of the schoolboy’s nose, so continual dipping has ex- 
hausted the reservoirs of English dishwater; and we look now for a bright and 
glorious season for America—its literature, its magnificent and unexplored 
sources of poetry and sublimity. Who will suffer his mind to linger from one 
point of this vast hemisphere to another—to follow each mighty river as it 
sweeps along its majestic course—now breathing audibly through the mighty 
and unknown forest, and anon rushing with the sound of many battles to fling 
its deep current over the tremendous cataract—here rippling gently to the dip of 
the Indian's slender oar, and there spotted with the many calle of bustling civil- 
ization—or track the long, dim shape of the continuous mountain—clothed with 
alternate snow and verdure, and wreathing its majestic brows with the sunshine 
and the storm—the clouds and lightning of the upper air; and not feel in his 
heart that here is the empire of all that can be conceived magnificent or beauti- 
ful? What care we for Ida and the Aonian bowers, when gazing from Holyoke’s 
dizzy steep, or wandering by the fragrant banks of Hudson or Susquehanna? 
Is not every mountain rife with the inspiration of nature? does not every valley 
and stream and forest breathe of poetry and romance ? 

Would we conjure to our bosoms the thrilling enthusiasm arising from the 
contemplation of noble deeds of patriotism and valour, we need not visit the 
Straits of Thermopyle or kneel above the tomb where sleeps Leonidas, but let 
us remember Bunker Hill—or wander over the blood-enriched plains of Mon- 
mouth—or stand upon the heights of Yorktown—let us visit the spot where 
sleep in simple yet sublime repose the ashes of a greater than Leonidas—of one 
whose name is fire to the brave young heart—and if there be but a drop of blood 
in our veins, that drop will fill the soul with a coy high and pure. 

Nations may contend for the birthplace of Homer, or the tomb of Casar— 
none will doubt of Washington—no country bat America could have produced 
him. ‘The enthusiastic child of inspiration lamented that he had 


* stood on— 
And heard Troy doubted—Time will doubt of Rome.” 


But of our glories and the monuments of our greatness, who can doubt? for 
while Nature holds her sway they shall never cease to be identified. Away, then, 
with thy worship of barbarian kings and amazons, and hie thee to the exhaust- 
less stores of inspiration and delight that lie gleaming all unheeded amid the 
fastnesses of thy native land! Let the single word, America! be a spell upon 
thy heart, to lead thee to the contemplation of all that is pereree proud of 
thy native land, child of genius, and she will be roud of thee! cherish her in 
the innermost core of thy heart, and she will not fail to return thy most endear- 
ing caresses. Be thy most burning aspirations linked with the glory of that 
land which gave thee birth, and immortality shall also be conferred upon thy 
name. 
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Erato. NumberI. By William D, Gal- 
lagher. Cincinnati, Josiah Drake. 
1835. 


In this age of empiricism, democratic 
licentiousness, prurient passion and 
ye se puffery, when 
* Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator 

acerbus ; 
Quem veré arripuit, tenet, occiditque 
legendo, 
Non missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris, 
hirudo—” 
or, in less recondite and more intelligi- 
ble language, when Irish pigmies epi- 
cize the Antediluvians, among whom 
they would have been strangled at their 
birth, and wandering lecturers require 
the Yankees to call them Schlegels and 
Coleridges, and hordes of dunces make 
speeches at dramatic entertainments, 
and actresses personate autocrats 
among newsmongers—it is a pleasure 
to peruse the writings of an American 
oet, who, simply severe in taste and 
anguage, relies, in almost every in- 
stance, on his own chastened imagina- 
tion and genuine feeling for the effect 
he intends to create. This pleasure is 
heightened when we reflect on the pre- 
judices and obstacles which every cis- 
atlantic author must subdue and sur- 
mount; on the perversities of fashion, 
the impurities of taste, the indolent 
habitual dependence on foreign dicta 
and the consequent disesteem and dis- 
regard of our own fame and honour, 
which prevail in our own unlettered 
Republic. Posterity will delight to 
contemplate the heroic resolution of our 
literary pioneers; their spirits will be 
summoned to inspire their successors, 
and their memory will be revered like 
that of the Pelasgians, who, through 
tempest and billow, want and woe, 
went forth to found an empire in the 
wild. But let none, whom foreign fash- 
ion has not canonized, look for fame or 
fortune or even common appreciation in 
his ownland. The poet of the present 
day must remove the mountain that co- 
vers the treasure and bury himself in 
the cavern whence others will dig gold 
and gems; he must become a daring 
adventurer in perilous scenes, endure 
the corrosions of care, the terrible 
thoughts of loneliness, the contempt of 
moneygetters, and all the trials and 
struggles of a proud and bitter and re- 
VOL. V.——-NO. XXX 
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volting spirit, to live without glory and 
die without reward. It is his doom to 
feel a mighty spirit burning within him, 
and to know that it will consume with- 
out being suffered to enlighten, It is 
his doom to pour forth his lightning 
thoughts without beholding the illumi- 
nation of the firmament or hearing the 
thunder voice of immortality. Absorb- 
ed in the intensity of his own genius, 
he utters his wild music in solitude and 
no echo returns to his aching ear. Who 
should applaud the genius of the West- 
ern woods? who should listen to the 
thapsodies of an American bard? 
What knows he of finger-glasses, sil- 
ver forks or gold toothpicks! As little, 
probably, as our foreign visitants know 
of modesty or good manners; but 
enough, certainly, to despise the vas- 
salage of folly and execrate the arro- 
gance of beggarly audacity. 

There are some, however, who in a 
glorious though dishonoured cause, 
dare to obey the infallible oracle of 
Truru, and render the guerdon of 

raise to the spirit that deserves it. 

There are some, who, having endured 
the ordeal of penury and persecution, 
not only —— with the feelings 
of others, but fear not to denounce the 
injustice which inflicts neglect, and to 
reprobate the servile spirit which holds 
our very souls in bondage. Why should 
we cower and shrink? At this moment, 
there are more and better poets, of the 
same age, in thiscountry than in Eng- 
land—we had almost said—than in 
Europe. Who can rival Percival, or 
Bryant, or Hillhouse, or Halleck, or 
Sprague, in their peculiar excellencies? 
Or who in prose is the equal of the 
graceful and elegant Irving and the 
graphic and picturesque Cooper? To 
go no further than our own work, what 
poetical contributor to foreign periodi- 
cals produces happier evidences of ge- 
nius than those which have here ap- 
—_ from the pens of Mrs Sigourney, 

ike, Dixon, Burleigh, Waties, Pray, 
and others? How abject and grovelling, 
then, is that perverse and dastard spi- 
rit, which creeps under the threshold 
and footstool, and seeks to be trampled 
and spurned! 

Mr Gallagher is one of those who 
have been neglected. Residing re- 
mote from the Atlantic, in a country as 
yet remarkable only for its matchless 
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enterprise, it is not surprising that he 
should have toiled on without attract- 
ing the reputation he deserved. It is 
scarcely to be expected that those who 
are devoted to the daily toil which pro- 
cures a livelihood or a fortune, should 
possess the ability to appreciate or en- 
courage the talents they they are not 
qualified to comprehend. Great intel- 
tectual discipline and a highly refined 
taste, which competence, leisure and 
study alone will enable one to acquire, 
are necessary to a proper estimation of 
literary abilities; and these attributes, 
unluckily, cannot appertain to the pio- 
. neers of a newly settled country. 
Therefore, we think, Mr Gallagher 
has been erroneously deemed one of 
the tribe of gentlemen who write 
with ease what it is very difficult to 
read—namely, one of the thousand and 
ten authors and poets of swine-slaying 
Cincinnati! His daily and hourly du- 
ties as an editor, too, have been far 
from auspicious to his success as a 
poet. Nothing harasses the mind more 
—distracting its thoughts and dissi- 
pating its energies—than the pubtica- 
tion of a periodical work. Subscrip- 
tions must be obtained; defaulters must 
bé considered as gentlemen of sympa- 
thetic nerves and godly dolers of cha- 
rity, and be forgiven, accordingly, for 
their humane and pious intentions; pa- 
permakers, though they deal in soft 
materials, must have hard money, and 
printers, albeit their digits are dingy, 
must clutch white coin, or compositors 
will not be composed and pressmen 
will be pressing; and copy must be 
furnished within an allotted time, and 
letters must be answered, and ledgers 
properly Kept and blundering postmas- 
ters exposed, and dandies and hoydens, 
who send nonsense, without paying 
postage, held up to scorn, and the 
thousand ceteras of a periodical pub- 
lishing office must be punctually dis- 
charged, whether one is ill or absent, 
getting married or divorced, fuming 
and fidgetting as a paterfamilias or 
flirting with the Aonian nymphs by 
the springs of Castaly, holding com- 
munion with celestial hierarchs or 
brooding over a spell which shall des- 
patch all delinquents to the Horned 
Hetman of Gehenna. 

In defiance, however, of all these 
evil influences, Mr Gallagher has cul- 
tivated the poetic faculty and aspired 
to a lofty station ens the sons of 
song. We are convinced that he me- 
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rits such a station; for he is no mere 
rhymer or cynical proser, like Atkin- 
son’s batch of illegitimate minstrels or 
poor McHenry, the moral, mental and 
physical monstrum horrendum, There- 
fore, having attentively read Mr Galla- 
gher’s little volume, we shall speak 
frankly of its merits and its faults. 
The principal and best poem is “ The 
Penitent,”’ a tale of guilt, remorse and 
madness. The versification is varied, 
the imagery vivid, and the entire nar- 
ration perspicuous, rapid and exciting. 
The author’s mind is evidently fraught 
with much poetic reading; and, though 
he cannot be termed an imitator, yet 
the peculiarities of Moore, Byron, Cole- 
ridge and other great and powerful 
poets are discernible in many lines. It 
1s, perhaps, inevitable that admiration 
should produce some degree of resem- 
blance; and if the model is beautiful 
or sublime, the author or artist, who 
dares to rival it, must possess both 
taste and genius. This, then, we do 
not consider a fault; but Mr Galla- 
gher’s selection of this tragic story, as 
the vehicle of much impassioned poetry, 
is indeed a very serious and lamentable 
error. The tale is not only thrilling, 
but superlatively horrible, and some of 
the details are pourtrayed with an in- 
quisitorial minuteness of statement and 
illustration, which agonizes the heart. 
We do not refer to any description of 
suffering, mental or corporeal, for this 
is always a lawful as it is a favourite 
theme with the poet; but our allusion 
is to indignities inflicted on the dead— 
to the draggled corse—the gory path— 
the spotted ledge and the dark deep 
river; and, might we advise, Mr Gal- 
lagher will modify or rescind those 
passages, which, whether actually 
founded on facts or not (all facts are 
not poetic,) destroy utterly all sympa- 
thy in the dreadful fate of the mur- 
derer. He stands before us now an im- 
mitigable and irredeemable devil, for 
whom we cannot desire to think there 
can be any atonement; and, therefore, 
as a hero, The Penitent neither inter- 
ests nor instructs us. Some glimpses 
of humanity—some transient evidences 
of our common nature should be dis- 
cerned even in the assassin, if he is 
chosen as the subject of a novel ora 
poem. ‘There may be villains without 
a throb of virtue, a ray of goodness, a 
shadow even of hope or fear; but such 
monsters should never be commemo- 
rated. With this reservation, we have 
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been highly pleased with the principal 
poem; and that our readers may par- 
take our pleasure, we extract the de- 
scription of the interview, which ter- 
minates in assassination, premising that 
the lady, Agnes, is the betrothed of one 
absent, and that the narrater, madly in 
love with her, is resolved to possess 
her by violence or fraud. The lines, 
that follow, glow with earnest and 
eloquent poetry. 


**One moment passed—and I had 
pour’d 

My poison in her scorning ear: 

She saw my baseness and abhorr’d, 
And would no further hear. 

I seized her hand—and at her feet 
With frenzied fervour press’d my 

suit: 

She spurned me for my base deceit— 
She spurned me and was mute. 

Then quickly turned to flee away— 
But, frenzied by her ripened charms, 

I madly seized her—and she lay 
Encircled in these arms ; 

But, struggling from their hot em- 

race, 

Eluded then the foul disgrace ; 

And silent stood :—But on her brow, 

—The recollection chills me now— 

And in her large, dark, glorious eye, 


—Such, now meseems, might wrong 
defy— 

And burning on her crimson cheek, 

—Spellbound, I could nor move nor 
speak— 

And wreathing round her curling lip, 

— Yet pale from guilt’s lascivious sip— 


There was a look 
ne’er 

Again may woman’s features wear 

Such look, nor man be doom‘d to bear! 

There was a look——’T'was not of 
woe— 

Though black, still blacker did it grow; 

*T was not of guilt—’twas not of fear— 

Nor softened by one single tear! 

—’Twas partly ice, and partly flame, 

Partly expression without name— 

An angel changed to demon-state— 

But more than cach, than all, twas 
hate— 

Dark, deep, unmitigable hate / 

And withering on my heart it fell— 

Burning and freezing both—as well 

The ice of earth as fire of hell. 


Pray God that 


“ And = she stood—unshrinking— 
nd— 


A being of a moment’s birth ! 
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The stars were bright—the air was 
bland— 

A silvery glory robed the earth, 
And silence, deep as that which dwells 
In hermit caves, and sainted cells,— 
Or deeper still—like that which reigns 

In chambers where the hand of 

Death 
Is icing the last stirring veins 
The dying body still retains— 
And the suppressed and struggling 
breath 
Of those who stand around the bed, 
With swollen eye and drooping head, 
Alone is heard :—Such silence dwelt 

Around us in that lonely wood ; 
Where, powerless still, on earth I 

knelt, 

And where, all-withering still, she 

stood.” 


Several of the smaller poems pos- 
sess merit, and one or two are very 
tender and beautiful. But, after a few 
verbal criticisms, we must hasten to a 
conclusion. We do not like “argent 
boughs,” nor * the brilliants that gem 
the skies,’ nor can we perfectly un- 
derstand how 


“‘ Her tresses shone as fair and bright, 
Her tresses of the ebon die.” 


Nor can we deem “earthliness” a 
more legitimate word than /ovelierness 
would be, for we reprobate the whole 
system of converting adverbs into 
nouns. Custom sanctions many im- 
gp we know, and Horatius 

laccus, whom pedants worship, said, 
many centuries since, that 


‘* Multa renascentur que jam cecidére, 
cadentque 
Que nunc sunt in honore, vocabula, 
si volet usus,”’ 


but, notwithstanding, we maintain that 
usage permits many radical errors 
which authors should rectify. For in- 
stance, men talk of Lutheranism and 
sectarianism, when they undoubtedly 
should say Lutherism and sectarism, 
et ad infinitum, Again, Mr Gallagher 
says 


* Humankind 
Are but the puppets, moved about at 
will 
And Jain’ within the dreamless sepul 
chre,” ete. 
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An impropriety in the use of the verb 
italicised, which it is very easy to 
correct. 

We have been thus free in our criti- 
cisms because the author can well sus- 
tain them, and their utterance is a proof 
of our esteem and our anticipations. 
Let Mr Gallagher become more fasti- 
dious in the selection of his themes 
and more vigilant in his verbal surveil- 
lance, and he may, without difficulty, 
surpass every bard of the West. The 
most intense and protracted study is 
demanded of every poet if he would 
attain to excellence or distinction; and 
we are well persuaded that, whatever 
be the discouragements and obstacles 
our author may have to encounter, he 
will not pause in his career, nor barter 
his birthright for all the opulence of 
the wealthiest Buckeye on the banks 
of The Beautiful River. 


Allen Prescott; or The Fortunes of a 
New England Boy, By the Author 
of *'The Morals of Pleasure,’ and 
“The Young Emigrants,” in 2 
vols. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1834. 

In the midst of the endless variety 
of love stories which our office calls us 
to peruse, it is a great relief and plea- 
sure sometimes to meet with a novel 
writer, who ventures out of the beaten 
track, and employs narrative and fiction 
for other purposes than merely to che- 
rish the flame, which nature is suffi- 
ciently able to kindle and keep alive 
without the help of art. The author 
of Allen Prescott, in ethics, at least, 
belongs to this higher class of nével- 
ists, and we undertook the perusal of 
the work with very favourable ex- 
pectations. 

What Mrs Sedgwick lacks in vivid- 
ness of conception and graphic energy 
of execution is compensated by great 
accuracy of observation and fidelity of 
portraiture. She is not remarkable for 
sterling pathos or enthusiastic elo- 
quence; but she aims to instruct the 
mind and discipline the heart; to pu- 
rify the passions and exalt the intellect. 

We observe through the whole 
work, a strong sense of the obligations 
of morality and religion, and a gene- 
rous indignation against vice, which 
leaves us no room to doubt that the 
author was induced to appear in public 
by the most laudable motives. We find 
many just and seasonable observations 
on men and things, that well deserve 
the attention of an age which seems 
ambitious of distinguishing itself by 
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those vices that are the offspring of 
dissipation and luxury. We admire 
the picture which the New England 
boy draws of his quiet retreat, and the 
tranquil pleasures that at last bless his 
humble home; we listen with satis- 
faction to lessons of religion, benevo- 
lence and prudence; and are charmed 
with the tenderness and generosity 
which are displayed in relieving such 
distresses as the poor destitute Novan- 
glian had been accustomed to encoun- 
ter. The novel displays considerable 
humour with some coarseness of cha- 
racter; much topical information, with 
occasional tediousness of comment and 
corollary; and a ready use of that 
patois, termed Yankeeism, which pre- 
vails to so great an extent over our 
Eastern Confederacies, We cannot 
pronounce Allen Prescott to be a novel 
of great interest; but its utility is un- 
questionable. ‘lhe orphan Allen had 
many a prototype, and will have many 
a successor among a people who were 
never daunted on flood or field when 
public liberty or private interest was 
concerned. Ingenuity, not always scru- 
oe a. confidence, sometimes over- 

earing and irrepressible; indefatiga- 
bility, which no pride can daunt and 
no repulse impede; and an innate, in- 
tense, pervading consciousness of li- 
berty and equality, in the largest inter- 
pretations of those words, are the great 
characteristics of the Novanglians, and 
all those qualities are abundantly illus- 
trated in Mrs Sedgwick’s novel. 


Illustrations of Social Depravity. By 


John Reid. 

Tait, 1834. 

This little volume, which we have 
too long neglected to notice, is written 
with much spirit and conveys doc- 
trines of reform and precepts of utility. 
It inculcates principles of enterprise 
and abundantly illustrates the spirit of 
the age. Though peculiarly adapted 
to the present condition of England, 
yet many of its maxims and sketches 
are by no means inapplicable to this 
country. Injustice and oppression— 
the tyranny of petty functionaries— 
monopolies, extortions and miseries 
exist here as well as in Europe; and 
equally require the scorpion lash of 
the satirist and the interference of the 
legislator. We recommend Mr Reid’s 
book as one well fitted to aid the libe- 
ral institutions of Great Britain with- 
out desiring to crush both throne and 
altar beneath the foot of Radicalism. 


Edinburgh, William 
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